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ROYAL  HIGHNESS 


THE 

PRINCE  OF  WALES . 


SIR, 

IF  Your  Highness’s  virtues  were 
not  publicly  known,  I fhould 
think  it  my  duty,  and  it  would  be 
my  higheft  gratification,  to  declare 
them  in  this  addrefs.  But  on  a fub- 
jeit  fo  well  underftood,  and  fo  fully 
illuftrated  in  Your  Royal  Highness’s 
conduit,  the  tribute  of  my  pen  could 
not  avail. 

Therefore,  without  attempting  to 
praife,  and  without  daring  to  Hat- 
ter, I prefume  to  inform  Your 
Highness  that  I am  purfuing  a Plan, 
Vol.  J.  A which, 


DEDICATION. 


which,  in  its  principles,  is  calculated 
to  prolong  the  Prosperity  of  the 
English  Nation  ; and  that  nothing 
could  alleviate  fo  much  the  labour  ol 
the  purfuit,  as  the  Approbation  of  % 
Your  Royal  Highness;  nor  anything 
add  fo  much  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
undertaking,  as  the  Patronage  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Permit  me,  then,  in  Your  High- 
ness’s known  goodnefs  of  difpofition, 
to  commit  thefe  Volumes,  as  a part 
of  the  General  Work,  to  Your  Royal 
Patronage  ; and  to  declare  myfelf 
with  becoming  refpeft,  and  with  the 
Bioft  perfect  attachment  to  Your 
Highnejs’s  Character, 

YOUR  ROYAL  HIGHNESS’S 
MOST  OBEDIENT  AND 

MOST  HUMBLE  SERVANT, 

• . • i i , » !. 

William  Marshall. 

V • , , 

London,  July  i,  1790. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

T O T H E 


FIRST  VOLUME. 


THE  MATERIALS  of  this  Volume 
were  collected,  chiefly,  fome  years 
ago,  during  a refidence  in  the  Midland 
Counties  of  fomewhat  more  than  tvyo 
years*. 

But,  with  a view  to  the  fulnefs  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  regifter,  I havefince  thought 
it  expedient  to  make  a fecond  furvey  of 
Leicestershire  and  itsENViRoNs,  where 
I fpent  three  months  of  the  lafl:  fummer 
( 1 789) ; my  principal  objeft,  in  this  fecond 
view,  being  that  of  making  myfelf  more 
fully  acquainted  with  the  fubjefl  of  live- 
stock. 

A 2 THUS 


* At  Statfold,  near  the  jun&ion  of  the 
the  four  counties  of  Leicester,  Warwick, 
Stafford,  and  Derby,  where  I chiefly  refided, 
from  March  1784  to  April  1786. 
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THUS  THE  PUBLIC  are  furniflied 
with  a detail  of  the  progrefs  of  this  under- 
taking, from  the  firft  propofal  of  it,  in 
1780,  to  the  prefent  time:  a period  of 
fomewhat  more  than  ten  years. 

The  practice  of  Norfolk  was  collected 
in  the  years  1780,  1781,  and  1782,  and  , 
publifhed  in  1787. 

That  of  Yorkshire,  in  1782  and  1787, 
and  publifhed  in  1788. 

That  of  Glocestershire,  in  1782 
and  1788,  and  publifhed  in  1789. 

That  of  the  Midland  Counties,  in 
1784,  1785,  1786,  1789,  and  is  now 
under  publication. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Public 
are  now  likewife  furnifhed  with  the  whole 
of  the  information  I have  hitherto  colle&ed 
on  the  fubjedt  of  rural  economy  ; ex- 
cepting that  which  I neceflarily  obtained 
of  the  eftablifhed  practice  of  the  southern 
counties  during  five  years  refidence  in 
them*;  alfo  excepting  a variety  of  de- 
tached 

* See  MINUTES  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &C.  IN 

Surrey. 
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tached  ideas,  which,  being  deemed  in  them- 
felves  not  fufficiently  important,  or  not 
yet  fufficiently  authenticated,  to  admit  of 
being  publiffied  in  their  prefen  t ftate, 
ft  ill  remain  fcattered  in  the  original  papers 
belonging  to  the  feveral  Diftritts  I have 
refided  in ; and  excepting  fuch  other  de- 
fultory  ideas  as  I have  coile&ed  in  paffing 
between  Diftrift  and  Diftrid.  No  part  of 
either  of  thefe,  however,  are  intended  for 
feparate  publication  ; and  the  practice  of 
the  southern  counties  requires  afecond 
and  deliberate  furvey,  before  a detail  of  it 
can  be  entitled  to  the  reception  of  the 
Public. 
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Vol.  I.  page  65,  line  4,  from  the  bottom,  for  utter , 
read  entire . 

— — - page  73,  line  9,  for  effort,  read  effefl. 
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THE  ISLAND,  if  its  furface  could 
be  brought  within  a fingle  point  of 
view,  would  appear  ftrongly  featured  by  an 
affociation  of  mountain,  upland,  and  vale,  in- 
terfperfed  with  irregular  tradls  of  middle- 
land  country,  partaking  of  tire  nature  of  vale, 
but,  having  no  regular  chain  of  highlands 
on  their  margins,  are  not  dif-inguifhable  by 
that  name. 

The  northern  and  the  weftern  provinces 
abound  with  mountains  and  bold  highlands  ; 
Vol.  I.  B while 
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while  the  eaftern,  the  fouthern,  and  the  mid- 
land counties,  though  they  fometimes  rife 
to  chalky  heights,  with  fome  few  heathy 
barren  fwells,  are  feldom  diflinguifhable  into 
highland  and  vale.  « 

As  objedls  of  rural  economy,  how- 
ever, thefe  middle-land  tradls  are,  generally. 
Very  fimilar  to  vale  diftricts ; the  foil  and 
produce  of  each  being  fimilar  : with,  how- 
ever, fome  exceptions ; as  Ead  Norfolk, 
for  inftance,  which,  though  it  lies  flat  and 
fomewhat  low,  is  mod  of  it  covered  with  a 
light  fandy  foil;  and  a few  other  indan- 
ces  might  be  produced  : but,  in  general,  the 
foil  of  this  defeription  of  country  is  of  a 
ftronger,  more  clayey  nature. 

The  diflridt,  which  forms  the  fubjedl  of 
the  prel'ent  volumes,  bears  the  laft  deferip- 
tion ; being  the  larged  trad;  of  the  kind  in. 
the  ifland  ; including  the  principal  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Leicester,  Rutland,. 
and  Warwick,  with  the  northern  margin 
of  Northamptonshire,  the  eadern  point 
of  Staffordshire,  and  the  fouthern  ex- 
tremities of  Derbyshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire, the  town  of  Leicester  being 
fituated  near  its  center. 

> This 
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MIDLAND  COUNTIES.  . 3 

This  fertile  traCt  of  country,  which  I fhall 
diftinguifh  by  the  Midland  District, 
meafures,  in  fome  directions,  not  lefs  than 
fifty  miles  acrofs,  in  none,  I believe,  lefs 
than  forty;  confequently,  contains  at  lead 
fifteen  hundred  fquare  miles  of  furface ; with 
no  other  drawback  from  its  fertility,  than 
the  Charnwood  hills,  which  do  not  contain 
fifty  miles  of  infertile  foil  *. 

This  diftriCt  I have  traverfed  in  aim  oft 
every  direction,  and  have,  I believe,  made 
myfelf  fufficiently  acquainted  with  its  niral 
affairs,  to  give  me  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
general  management;  elpecially  as  it 
relates  to  livestock. 

B 2 But 

* Leicestershire,  however,  contains  two  other 
plots  of  furface,  lefs  fertile  than  the  re!t  of  the  dillrift. 
One  on  the  northern  margin ; diftinguilhed  by  the  name 
of  the  wolds:  a fwell  of  confiderable  height,  covered 
with  a Angularly  cold,  dark-coloured,  clayey  foil.  The 
other  in  the  fouthweftern  quarter;  likewife  high  land, 
with  a cold  retentive  fubfoil;  but  with  a lighter  more 
fandy  foil.  But,  the  rocky  points  of  the  lore  it  hills 
apart,  the  county  contains  no  barren  furface : it  has  not, 
perhaps,  an  acre  worth  lefs  than  five  Ihillings ; and  but 
few  acres  worth,  on  leafe,  lefs  than  ten  fliilliags  an  acre. 
The  entire  county  is  'not,  at  the  prefent  rental  value  of 
lands,  worth  much  lefs,  on  a par,  than  fifteen  to  twenty 
Ihillings  an  acre:  an  eftimate  which,  I believe,  no  other 
county  will  bear;  Rutlandshire,  perhaps,  excepted. 
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But  the  part,  of  this  extenfive  tradl,  which 
has  engaged  a more  particular  fhare  of  at- 
tention, is  bounded  by  the  Trent  on  the 
north,  the  Tame  on  the  weft,  the  Soar  on 
the  eaft,  and  the  Anker  and  its  banks  on 
the  fouth  : a diftridt  which,  for  the  fertili- 
ty of  its  foil,  and  a fpiritednefs  of  manage- 
ment, efpecially  in  breeding,  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  equalled  in  thefe  kingdoms. 

The  arable  management  of  the  Mid- 
land Diftridt  is  confined  within  ftill  narrow- 
er limits.  The  diftridt,  at  large,  is  a grafs- 
land  country.  Breeding,  grazing,  and  the 
dairy,  prevail  in  different  parts  of  it.  But, 
in  the  richeft  fineft  plot  it  contains,  the  four 
branches  of  huibandry  are  united,  and  car- 
ried on  by  men  of  property  and  abilities. 

This  diftridt  is  fituated  between  the  Charn- 
wood  hills  and  the  weftern  banks  of  the 
Trent,  the  Tame,  and  the  Anker;  includ- 
ing the  four  points  ol  the  counties  of  Lei- 
cester, Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Der- 
by ; being  feated  everyway  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  kingdom. 

A more  interefting  fubjedt  of  ftudy,  for 
the  purpofe  of  the  plan  I am  executing, 

could 
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could  not  well  be  conceived;  being  not 
more  interefting  on  account  of  tlie  nature  of 
its  fituation,  foil  and  produce,  and  the  re- 
pute of  its  occupiers;  than  on  that  of  its  ge- 
neral management,  being  peculiar  and  re- 
gular. 

This  being,  fortunately,  the  District  of 
the  Station,  and  that  of  whofe  arable 
management  I fhall  principally  fpeak,  it 
will  require  an  accurate  defcription. 

The  outline  is  irregular.  The  extent 
may  be  eftimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fquare  miles ; or  about  a hundred  thoufand 
acres. 

The  climature  is  below  the  latitude  it 
lies  in  (about  520  45'.)  ; its  feafons  are  near 
a fortnight  before  thole  of  Eafl:  Norfolk, 
which  is  fituated  in  a fimilar  latitude;  and 
many  days  earlier  than  thofe  of  Gloucefter- 
fliire,  which  enjoys  a more  fouthern  fitu- 
ation. On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  diftridl, 
harveft  is  generally  as  forward  as  in  Surrey  : 
in  1785,  fome  oats  were  cut,  and  much 
wheat  and  barley  ripe,  the  28th  July. 
What  is  very'  obfervable,  the  feafons  on  the 
Tam  worth  fide  of  the  diftriit  are  a full,  week 
B 3 forwarder 
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forwarder  than  they  are  on  the  Forcft  fide, 
only  ten  or  twelve  miles  diftant.  But  this, 
perhaps,  may  be  accounted,  for  by  the 
coldnefs  of  the  bafe  of  the  Foreft  hills  *. 

The  surface  of  this  charming  plot  of 
country  is  various.  Its  general  elevation  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  moft  middle- 
foiled  diftricts.  Some  of  its  fwells  might, 
in  regard  to  elevation,  be  deemed  upland; 
yet,  in  fertility,  it  is  throughout  equal  to  moft 
vale  diftricts. 

The  soil,  in  general,  is  a rich  middle 
loam';  interfperfed , however,  with  a few  lefs 
fertile  patches.  Toward  the  foot  of  the 
Charnwood  hills,  much  of  it  is  of  a,  more 
Tandy  nature ; but  of  a fingularly  free  and 
fertile  quality.  Taking  the  diftridt  of  the 
ftation,  throughout,  it  . ranks,  in  utility, 
with  the  firft  diftridts  of  the  ifland.  The 
fwells,  though  high,  are  generally  fertile  to 
the  fummit ; and  the  dips  between,  though 
wide  and  flat,  are  found,  and  eafily  freed 

from 

* It  is  obfcrvable,  that  in  Oftober  1789,  while  the 
beans  and  much  barley  remained  out,  in  Berkfhire  and 
the  furroarvdiiig  counties,  the  Midland  Diilrict,  though 
it  lie  near  a hundred  miles  farther  towards  the  north,  had 
done  harved  a month  or  fix  weeks. 
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from  furface  water.  The  entire  diftrift,  ex- 
cept a few  narrow  bottoms,  and  the  imme- 
diate margins  of  the  rivers,  is  equally  pro- 
ductive of  corn  and  gral's. 

The  foil  of  the  north  of  Warwickfhire, 
away  from  the  banks  of  the  Anker,  is  of  a 
colder  lefs  productive  quality  ; weft  of  the 
Tame  a light  fandy.  foil  prevails  ; and  Der- 
byfhire,  except  the  fouthern  extremity,  and 
the  immediate  bank  of  the  Trent,  is  ftill 
more  of  an  upland  or  mountainous  nature. 

The  District  of  the  Station  there- 
fore, confdered  with  regard  to  foil,  might 
be  termed  a bay  of  the  Midland  District, 
into  which  it  opens  on  the  fouth-weft;  its 
management  being  traceable  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Soar  above  Leicefter ; gradu- 
ally aftimilating  with  the  more  grazing  parts 
of  Leicefterfhire, 

The  subsoil  prevalent  in  this  diftrict:  is 
a red  clay  (provincially  “ marl”),  refem- 
bling  the  red  foils  of  Herefordfhire  and  Not- 
tinghamfhire.  In  fome  places  a concrete 
/and,  increafing  in  hardnefs  with  the  depth 
to  a foft  gritftone,  occurs  in  different  parts ; 
and  a fandy  loam,  or  brick  earth,  mixed 
B 4 with 
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with  veins  of  fand  and  gravel,  is  a pretty- 
common  fubfoil. 

The  roads,  through  the  nature  of  the 
foil  and  fubftrata,  are  neceflarily  bad.  But 
pf  thefe  hereafter. 

Inclosure.  Thirty  years  ago,  much  pf 
this  diftcift  was  in  an  open  ftate ; and  fbme 
townlhips  Hill  remain  open : there  are 
others,  however,  which  appear  to  have 
been  long  in  a ftate  of  inclofure ; and  in 
which,  no  doubt,  the  prefent  fyftem  of  ma- 
nagement originated. 

The  produce  of  this  diftrift,  as  has 
been  intimated,  is  chiefly  corn  and  grafs ; 
little,  very  little  woodland  within  it.  It  is, 
however,  furraundcd  on  almoft  every  fide 
with  well  wooded  trafts. 

In  the  light  of  ornament,  the  Mid- 
land District,  viewed  generally,  and  in 
its  prefent  ftate,  is  much  inferior  to  the 
northern  and  weftern  quarters  of  the  ifland. 
The  views,  are  frequently  pleafing,  through 
the  variety  of  furface  and  richnefs  of  foil, 
but  are  fcldom  pidlurefque,  unlefs  when  the 
Charnvvood  hills  enter  within  them.  The 
diftrift,  in  a general  point  of  view,  difeoyers 

a tame-; 
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a tamenefs ; a kind  of  ftill  life  > which,  how- 
ever, clothed  as  it  is,  in  the  verdure  and 
j-ichnefs  of  herbage,  renders  this  diltrict  d,e- 
Arable  as  a place  of  refidence ; though,  at 
prefent,  it  is  not  linking  to  the  mere  travel- 
ler. Neverthelefs,  were  the  billowy  fwells 
of  Nortlnmptonlhire  and  fouth  Leicefter- 
Ihire  as  well  wooded  as  thofe  of  Hereford* 
Ihire  and  JECe.nt,  they  would,  in  beauty,  be  in- 
ferior to  neither  of  thofe  counties.  The 
furface  of  Northamptonlhire  is  broken  in  a 
manner,  which  renders  it  Angularly  fufeep- 
tible  of  orpament : and,  at  prefent,  the 

BANKSoftheTRENT,  efpecially  about  Not- 
tingham (Angularly  Ane  Atuation  !)  arc  as 
beautiful  as  ground  wood  and  water  can 
make  them. 

The  District  of  the  Station  has  Hill 
greater  natural  advantages  : it  is  in  a manner 
furrounded  with  what  the  landfcape  painter 
would  call  good  diftances.  The  Charnwoocl 
hills,  the  Derbyfhire  mountains,  Needwood 
Foreft,  the  Beaudefeit  hills,  and  other  hills  of 
Staffordlhire ; and,  in  fome  Atuations,  the 
Hickey,  the  Clent  hills,  and  the  more  promi- 
nent hills  of  Shropfliire,  may  be  caught. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  it,  at  prefent,  deftitute  of  internal 
beauty.  The  Banks  of  the  Tame  afford 
fome  beautiful  fubjedts  of  landfcape ; and  a 
lovely  plot  round  Hints,  weftward  of  the 
Tame,  is  in  the  belt  ftyle  of  Kent  or  Here-* 
fordfhire.  The  fituation  of  Tamworth  *, 
for  the  richnefs  and  beauty  of  the  country 
round  it,  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Ciiarnwood  hills*  are  too  ftrik- 
ing  a feature  of  the  Midland  Diftridf  to  be 
paffed  without  efpecial  notice.  Like  the 
Malvern  hills,  their  ftyle  is  lingular  ; but  the 
ftyle  of  one  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
other.-  The  Malvern  hills,  feen  from  a dif- 
tance,  bear  a moft  ftriking  refemblance  to  the 
Atlantic  Lflands ; towering  up  high  and 
ragged ; and,  on  a near  view,  appear  as 
one  large  mountain  fragment.  The  Charn- 
wood  hills,  on  the  contrary,  feen  obfcurely, 
appear  as  an  extenfive  range  of  mountains ; 
much  larger,  and  of  courfe  much  more  dif- 
tant,  than  they  really  are.  When  approach- 
ed, the  mountain  ftyle  is  ftill  preferved;  the 
prominencies  are  diftindt,  fharp,  and  moft  of 
" them 

* Formerly  the  refldence  of  the  Mercian  kings. 
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them  pointed  with  naked  ragged  rock.  One  of 
thefe prominencies, Bardon  H.iLL,rifes  above 
the  reft;  and,  though  far  from  an  elevated 
fituation,  comparatively  with  the  more  north- 
ern mountains,  commands,  in  much  probabi- 
lity, a greater  extent  of  furface,  than  any  other 
point  of  view  in  the  ifland. 

It  is  entirely  infulated,  Handing  every  way 
at  a coniiderable  diftance  from  lands  equally 
high.  The  horizon  appears  to  rife  almoft 
equally  on  every  fide : it  is  quite  an  ocean 
view,  from  a fhip  out  of  fight  of  land ; at 
leaft  more  fo,  than  any  other  land  view  I 
have  feen. 

The  Midland  Diftrift  is  almoft  every  acre 
of  it  feen  lying  at  its  feet.  Lincoln  cathe- 
dral, at  the  diftance  of  near  fixty  miles, 
makes  a prominent  objedt  from  it.  With  a 
good  glafs,  the  Dunftable  hills,  at  little  lefs 
than  eighty  miles,  may,  it  is  faid,  be  diftinft- 
ly  feen.  The  Malvern  hills,  Mayhill,  and 
the  Sugar  Loaf  in  South  Wales,  are  diftinftly 
in  view.  Enville,  the  Wrekin,  and  other 
mountains  of  Shroplhire  and  North  Wales, 
are  equally  diftinguifhable.  And  the  Derby- 
shire hills,  to  the  higheft  peak,  appear  at 

hand. 
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hand.  An  outline,  defcribed  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  views,  would  include  near  one- 
fourth  of  England  and  Wales.  It  may  be 
deemed,  without  rifque,  I apprehend,  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  points  of  view  in 
hJattjr^. 
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ESTATES. 

ESTATES,  here,  are  (mail.  Fertile  di- 
ftricts  were  early  cultivated ; and,  at  the 
Conqueft,  the  lordfhips  probably  were 
dealt  out  feparately.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  have  been,  fince  their  diftribution,  any  ac- 
cumulation of  lgjided  property  in  the  diftritfb 
immediately  under  furvey.  It  has  few  prin- 
cipal refidences  * ; nor  any  off  eftates,  I be- 
lieve, 

* Gopsal,  built  and  laid  out,  at  the  expence  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  by  the  late  Mr.  Jen nincs, 
famous  for  his  friendlhips  to  Handel  and  the  Pretender; 
and  Bosworth,  the  feat  of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie; 
are  the  only  refidences  within  the  dillrift.  Fisher- 
. wick,  the  princely  refidence  of  the  Earl  of  Donne- 
gal,  and  a creation  of  Mr.  Brown,  at  the  ex- 
pence, probably,  of  much  more  than  a hundred  thou- 
fand pounds,  is  fituated  on  its  northweftern  margin ; and 
Kirkby,  the  feat  of  Lord  Wentworth,  on  the  op- 
pofite  extremity. 
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lieve,  of  more  than  two  or  three  thoufand  a- 
year  *. 

. In  yeomanry,  of  the  higher  clafs,  thedi- 
ftrift  of  the  Ration  abounds,  in  a fuperior 
manner.  Men  cultivating  their  own  efiates 
of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  hundreds  ayear, 
are  thickly  fcattered  over  almoR-  every  part 
of  the  diRrift.  There  is  an  inftance  of  a 
man  whofe  lands,  in  their  prefent  high  Rate 
of  cultivation,  are  not  worth  lef6  than  two 
thoufands  ayear,  cultivating  them,  as  a yeo- 
man ! 

What  a fuperior  character ! How  much 
more  refpe&able,  thus,  than  clinging,  as  a 
minor  gentleman,  to  men  of  fortune  and 
falhion ! A German  prince  is  probably  lefs 
refpedted,  in  the  environs  of  his  refidence, 
than  Mr.  Princf.p  is,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Croxall. 

The  Tenure  of  this  diRriifl  is  moflly  fee- 
Jimple ; with  fome  little  copyhold ; but,  I un- 
derRand,^little  or  no  leqfehold . 

THE 

* Lord  Stamford’s  eftate  round  Groby,  on  the 
foathern  Ikirts  of  the  Forell  liills,  is  more;  but  little  if 
any  of  it  reaches,  properly,  within  the  difirift  of  the 
fiation. 
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THE 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 

O F 

ESTATES. 

THERE  ARE  few  dillridls  in  which  lcfs 
is  to  be  learnt  on  the  fubjedt  of  managing 
eftates,  than  in  this.  The  eftates  are  fmall  ; 
and  the  management  little  more  than  that  of 
receiving  the  rents.  It  will,  neverthelefs, 
be  right  to  take  a view  of  its  practice. 

Manor  courts  are  pretty  generally 
held  ; even  where  the  copyhold  tenure  is  ex- 
tindl ; and  their  utility  experienced. 

Purchase  of  lands.  Some  years  back, 
the  fame  fpecies  of  frenzy, — Terramania, — 
fhowed  itfelf,  here,  as  it  did  in  other  dif- 
tridts  *.  Forty  years  purchafe  was,  then, 
not  unfrequently  given.  Now  (1785)  thirty 

years 

* See  York.  Econ. 
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years  purchafe,  on  a fair  rental  value,  is 
efteemed  a good  price.'  There  are  fome  re- 
cent inftances  of  lands  being  fold  at  twenty 
years  purchafe.  But  thi4  may  be  accounted 
for.  At  the  time  thefe  purchafes  took  place, 
the  intereft  of  the  funds  was  extraordinarily 
high.  By  ndvy  and  viiftualling  bills,  new 
loans,  &c.  five  or  fix  percent,  was  made  of 
money.  And  this  will  ever  be  the  cafe. 
The  intcrejl  of  the  funds  will  always  have 
more  or  lefs  influence  on  the  pried  of  land. 
Hence,  thofe  who  wifh  to  fecure  lands  at  a 
moderate  price,  ftiould  purchafe  when  the 
funds  are  advantageous. 

Tenancy.  Farms,  in  general,  ftill  re- 
main at  will,  and  the  occupiers,  though 
large  and  many  of  them  opulent,  ftill  ap- 
pear fatisfied  with  this  fpecies  of  pofi’eflion  : 
for  although  eftates  have  been  raifed,  the 
fpirit  of  over-renting  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
yet  pervaded  the  diftridt.  Neverthelefs, 
here,  as  in  moft  other  diftricts,  there  are 
men  who,  through  neceffity  or  avarice,  are 
ftretching  their  rent-rolls,  and  in  conle- 
quence,  prudently  endeavouring  to  fecure 
their  rents,  and  their  eftates — as  well  as  they 


can- 
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can — by  agreements  and  leafes;  either  for  a 
term,  or  from  year  to  year.  The  prevailing 
form  will  be  given  at  the  clofe  of  this 
article. 

For  a linking  inftance  of  the  confidence 
which  Hill  fubfifts  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  fee  min.  24. 

Rent  and  tithe.  The  rent  varies,  of 
courfe,  with  the  foil  and  fituation.  Near 
towns,  land  lets  exceedingly  high.  Im- 
mediately round  Tamworth,  a confiderable 
market  town,  the  land,  peculiarly  rich,  lets 
for  three  to  four  pounds  an  acre.  This, 
however,  is  in  fome  meafure  accounted  for 
in  the  quantity  of  garden  ground  cultivated, 
here,  for  the  Birmingham  market. 

Taking  the  diftritfl  of  the  llation  through- 
out, twenty  (hillings  an  acre  is,  at  prefent, 
the  full  rent,  for  inclofed  lands.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  the  old  inclofures,  of  the 
bell  quality,  did  not  let  for  more  than 
twelve  to  fifteen  (hillings : the  rife,  there- 
fore, has  been  confiderable,  but,  in  general, 
not  exceffive.  There  are  fmall  parcels  let 
for  twenty-five  (hillings,  and  fome  few  much 

Vox.  I.  C higher: 
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higher;  but,  I believe,  there  is  no  entire 
farm  of  any  fize,  let  at  prefent  (1785)  for 
more  than  twenty  lhillings  an  acre,  round. 

And  even  at  thcfe  rents  much  of  the  dif- 
tri<ft  is  tithe-free  ; or  enjoys  moduffes  for 
grafs  land ; and  where  the  land  is  titheable, 
the  tithe  is  feldom  taken  in  kind.  I met 
with  only  one  inftance  : “ Bofworth  Field” — 
by  Doftor  Taylor. 

Formerly,  the  tithe  of  fome  townftiips,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  was  taken  in  kind ; — 
Under  a cuftom  or  regulation  which  might, 
when  this  dilgraceful  bufinefs  takes  place, 
be  univeifally  adopted.  If  the  titheman  fet 
up  his  own  (heaves,  he  took  every  tenth : 
but,  if  the  occupier  undertook  to  fet  up, — 
only  each  eleventh ! Thus  not  only  a faving 
of  labour ; but  frequently,  no  doubt,  a fav- 
ing of  produce  was  obtained.  The  tithe- 
man  loft  nothing  on  the  whole,  and  the 
occupier  was  a gainer  on  a certainty. 

The  rent  of  tithes  varies  in  this  as  in 
other  diftridts,  with  the  value  of  the  given 
land;  and  the  fpecies  of  its  produce.  For 
crable  land  (little  or  no  fallozv'),  worth 

twenty 
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twenty  (hillings  an  acre,  five  (hillings  may 
be  confidered,  I believe,  as  the  medium  rent 
of  the  tithe.  For  grafs  land,  about  two  (hil- 
lings. For  an  entire  farm,  two-and-fixpence 
to  three  (hillings  an  acre. 

Covenants.  By  the  prevailing  cuftom 
of  the  country,  landlord  builds  and  does 
extra  repairs, — tenant  the  ordinary  repairs 
of  buildings,  and  takes  the  foie  care  of 
fences;  materials  being  allowed; — with, 
geherally,  the  liberty  of  lopping  hedge- 
row timber. 

Removals.  To  the  honor  of  the 
> landed  intereft,  the  removal  of  tenants 
has  been  hitherto  little  pradtifed,  an4 
of  courfe  is  little  underftood.  Many  of 
the  firft  farms  have  defcended  from  father 
to  fon,  through  a feries  of  generations  ; and 
fome  of  them,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
hope,  may  long  continue  in  the  fame  line 
of  defcent. 

The  time  of  removal  is  Ladyday  ; when; 
according  to  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  the 

country,  entire  pofleflion  of  an  inclofed 
C 1 farm 
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farm  * is  given  by  the  outgoing  to  the  in- 
coming tenant  : even  the  barns  are  given 
up  at  that  time ; the  outgoer  generally 
carrying  off  his  wheat  crop ; and  fome- 
times  his  laft  year’s  manure. 

Receiving.  The  cuftomary  times  of 
receiving  are  Michaelmas  and  Ladyday : 
the  tenant  being  allowed  fix  months 
credit. 

Formerly,  an  extraordinary  cuftom  has 
been  in  ufe,  in  this  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom ; and,  by  fome  old  leafes,  ftill  remains, 
in  force,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Stafford- 
fhire.  Inftead  of  the  landlord  giving  the 
tenant  fix  months  credit,  the  tenant,  by 
this  cuftom,  agrees  to  be  fix  months  in 
advance ; covenanting  to  pay  what  is  cal- 
led a “ forehand  rent;”  that  is,  to 
pay  down  the  rent  prior  to  the  occtf- 
pancy.  In  practice,  however,  the  rent 
is  feldom  paid  until  four  or  fix  months 

after 

• In  the  open  field  townfhip,  the  outgoing  tenant 
has  what  is  called  “ the  waygoing  crops that  is,  the 
wheat  and  fpring  corn  fown  previous  to  the  quitting. 
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after  the  commencement  of  the  occupation ; 
namely,  when  it  is  due  or  nearly  fo.  This 
cuftom  was,  no  doubt,  founded  on  the 
fecurity  of  the  landlord  : and  fome  extra- 
ordinary circumftances,  probably,  led  to 
its  eftablilhment. 

Form  of  lease.  The  leafe,  from  which  ‘ 
the  following  heads  are  digefted,  is  the 
only  modern  leafe  I have  met  with  in  the 
dillrict.  It  is,  at  prefent  (1786),  the  mod 
prevailing  form  in  ufe.  It  contains  fome 
good  claufes ; but  wants  many  altera- 
tions, and  feveral  additions,  to  render  it 
a complete  form. 

Landlord  agrees  to  let,  &c.  &c.  from 
year  to  year  *. 

Landlord 


* An  admirable  claufe,  fuggefted  by  a man  whofe 
extenfivp  and  accurate  knowledge  of  rural  affairs  in  all 
its  branches,  is  fuperior  to  mod  men’s,  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  fome  articles  of  agreement,  from  ye^r 
to  year,  in  this  diftridt. 

The  great  ufe  of  lcafes,  for  a term  of  years , is  that 
of  encouraging  improvements,  and  the  great  objection 
to  \eXX\n%fromyear  to  yearis  their  difeouragement.  But 
if,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  landlord  covenant,  as  he  does 
in  tile  claufe  under  notice,  to  reimburfe  the  tenant,  when 
he  quits,  for  fuch  real  improvements 9s  he  (hall  make,  or 
C 3 tu» 
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Landlord  reserves  mines,  quarries, 

&c.  &c. 

Tenant  agrees  to  take,  &c.  and  to 
pay  the  ftipulated  rent,  “ within  forty  days, 
without  any  deduction  for  taxes;”  and 
double  rent  fo  long  as  he  continues  tQ 
hold  after  notice  given. 

Also  to  repair  buildings;  accidents  by 
fire  excepted. 

Also  to  repair  gates  and  fences, 

Also,  when  required,  to  “ cut  and  plalh 
the  hedges,  and  make  the  ditches,  three 
foot  by  two  foot,  or  pay  or  caufe  to  be 
paid  to  the  landlord,  &c.  one  fhilling  per 
rood  for  fuch  as  fhall  not  be  done  after 
three  months  notice  has  been  given  in 
writing.” 

Also 

the  remainder  of  fuch  improvements,  at  the  time  of 
quitting,  the  objeftion  is,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft,  ob- 
viated. 

Some  difficulty,  no  doubt,  will  lie,  in  afcertaining  the 
quantity  of  improvement  remaining,  at  the  time  of  quit- 
ting. There  are,  however,  men,  in  every  diftrift,  who 
are  adequate  to  the  talk  of  eftimating  a matter  of  this 
kind,  with  tolerable  accuracy.  And  it  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  rifque  the  difficulty  of  fettlement,  than  to 
let  an  ^(late  fuffer  for  want  of  due  improvement. 
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Also  not  to  lop  or  top  timber  trees ; nor 
to  cut  hedge  thorns,  without  plalhing  and 
ditching. 

Also  not  to  part  with  the  poffeflion  to 
any  perfon  or  perfons  (the  wife,  child  or 
children  of  the  tenant  excepted)  without 
licence  and  confent ; under  forfeiture  of  the 
leafe. 

Also  not  to  break  up  certain  lands  fpe- 
cified  in  a fchedule  annexed,  under  20 1. 
anacre. 

Also  not  to  plow,  &c.  more  than  a fpe- 
cified  number  of  acres  of  the  reft  of  the 
land  in  any  one  year;”  under  the 
fame  penalty. 

Also  to  forfeit  the  fame  fum  “ for  every 
acre  that  fhall  be  plowed  for  any  longer 
time  than  three  crops  fucceflively,  without 
making  a clean  fummer  fallow  thereof 
after  the  third  crop,” 

Also  the  like  fum  “ for  every  acre  over 

and  above acres  (clover  excepted) 

that  lhall  be  mowed  in  any  one  year.” 

Also  that  at  the  time  of  laying  down 
the  arable  lands  to  grafs,  he  fliall  “ ma- 
nure them  with  eight  quarters  of  lime  an 
C 4 acre 
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acre  ufed  in  tillage,  and  lay  the  fame  down 
in  an  hufbandlike  manner,  fown  with 
twelve  pounds  weight  of  clover  feeds,  and 
one  ftrike  (or  bulhel)  of  rye-grafs  feeds 
upon  each  acre.” 

Also  to  fpend  on  the  premifes,  in  a huf- 
bandlike  manner,  all  the  liay,  ftraw,  and 
manure ; or  leave  them  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  for  the  ufe  of  the  landlord  “ or 
his  next  tenant the  outgoing 

Tenant  being  allowed  for  the  hay  left 
on  the  premifes,  “ at  the  time  of  quit-' 
# ting.” 

Also  (provided  he  quit  “ at  the  requeft 
of  the  landlord  (unlefs  for  the  breaking 
of  thefe  articles)  and  peaceably  and  quietly 
yield  and  deliver  up  pofieffion”)  “ for  all 
fuch  clover  and  rye-grafs  as  fliall  be  fown 
in  any  time  in  the  laft  year.” 

Also  for  fuch  lime  as  he  “(hall  caufe 
to  be  expended  upon  the  premifes, 
within  twelve  months  before  the  time  he 
quits.” 

Also  “ for  all  fallows  made  within  that 
time.”  Thefe  feveral  allowances  to  be 
fettled  by  referees.  ■* 
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Mutually  agree  that  “ without  any 
pew  agreement  in  writing  being  made  con- 
cerning the  fame,  all  and  every  of  the  co- 
venants, claufes  and  agreements,  herein 
contained  lhall  be  obligatory  on  each  of 
the  faid  parties  hereto,  and  their  reprefen- 
tatives.” 

i For  converfation  on  tenancy,  fee  min. 
24. 

For  a caution  to  extraparochial  owners 
and  occupiers,  fee  min.  33. 

For  a propofed  claufe  againft  flovenli* 
fiefs,  fee  min.  76. 
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FARM 

BUILDINGS. 

THE  FARM  BUILDINGS  of  this  dif- 
tricSt  are  many  of  them  large,  fubftantial, 
and  commodious ; and  have  feveral  parti- 
culars belonging  to  them,  that  require 
attention. 

The  materials  of  the  diftridl  are 
thefe.  The  walling  material  almoft  wholly 
brick.  The  timber  moftly  oak,  of  which 
the  builders  are  ftill  lavifh.  The  covering 
material,  formerly  thatch  ; now,  principally, 
in  this  diftrift,  knobbed  plain  tiles ; but,  in 
Leicefterlhire,  moftly  blue  flate*.  Ground 

poring. 


* Blue  slates.  Thefe  are  raifed  near  Swyth- 
land-  provincially  “ Svvidland”  — on  the  fouthern  J'kirts 
cf  the  Charnwood  hills ; where  an  immenfe  excava- 
tion has,  within  the  laft  fifty  years,  been  made. 

Superficial 
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Jhoriagy  moftly  paving  bricks.  Chamler 
flooring,  oak,  elm,  or  plaifter : the  two  La  ft 
are  now  moft  common  in  farm  houfes : in 
this,  an  inland  country,  deal  has  not  hither- 
to been  much  in  ufe ; but  even  here,  it  is 
now  becoming  the  fafhionable  material. 

The  cement  of  this  diftrift  is  entitled 
to  particular  notice.  In  common  flucco , 
plaifler  floors  and  -water-tight  walls  the  mid- 
land counties  excel ; but  in  the  laft  moft 
efpecially.  Water  citterns  are  frequently 
formed  by  a nine  inch  brick  wall,  (landing 
naked  above  ground  ; yet  as  tight  as  a ftone 
trough ! 

Some- 

Superficial  quarries  have  been  worked,  time  imme- 
morial ; but  their  produce  was  of  a coarfe  quality,  com- 
pared with  thofe  which  are  now  raifed ; fome  of  which 
are  nearly  equal  to  the  Weftmoreland  flate. 

They  are  raifed  in  blocks,  blafted  from  an  almoft 
feamlefs  rock.  The  blocks  are  firft  cleft  into  flabs ; 
and  the  flabs  afterward  into  dates  ; or,  if  too  ftrong  and 
coarfe  for  this  purpofe,  are  thrown  afide,  as  coarfe  flags, 
for  various  ufes.  Out  of  the  larger  blocks,  chimney 
pieces  and  tombftones  are  cut. 

The  fame  kind  of  blue  rock  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  Forefl  hills  ; but  none,  yet,  which  afford* 
Hates  Equal  in  quality  to  the  “ Swjd land  slates.” 
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Something  depends  on  management,  in 
forming  thefe  walls : but  much  more  on 
the  nature  of  the  lime  with  which  they 
are  built.  There  is  only  one  fort  with 
which  they  can  be  rendered  tight  with 
certainty.  This  is  the  barrow  lime,  which 
not  only  fets  with  extraordinary  hardnefs, 
but  remains  invulnerable  to  the  elements ; 
fetting  water,  drought,  and  froft  at  de- 
fiance *. 

The 

* '*  . i • * » 

* Barrow  lime.  Barrow,  fituatcd  on  the  banks 
pf  the  Soar,  nearly  oppofite  to  Mountfoarhill,  in  Lei- 
cefterfhire,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  lime. 

It  is  an  intercfling  fail,  that  the  Hone,  from  which 
the  Barrow  lime  is  burnt,  is,  in  colour,  texture,  and 
quality  of  component  parts,  the  fame  as  the  Clayflone 
of  Glc,cefierjhirey  from  which  the  ftrong  lime  of  that  dif- 
triA  is  burnt;  and  what  is  dill  more  remarkable,  it  is 
found  in  fimilar  fituations  and  depofited  in  thin 
ftrata  divided  by  thicker  Teams  of  calcarious  clay,  in 
the  very  fame  manner,  in  which  the  clay  done  of  Glo- 
cefterlhire  is  found.  See  Glo.  Econ.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
ij.  and  32. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  Jlone  contain  eightydx 
grains  of  calcarious  matter ; affording  fourteen  grains 
of  an  impalpable  tenacious  hit,  which  feems  to  be  pof- 

feffed 
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The  only  preparation,  of  this  extraordi- 
nary cement,  is  that  of  walking  the  fand, 
and  afiimilating  it  intimately  with  the 
lime,  by  beating ; and  the  only  judgement 
requifite  in  ufing  it,  is  to  hurry  it  into  the 
wall  as  quickly  as  poflible  from  the  kiln. 

The  farmeries  of  this  diftrift,  as  has 
been  intimated,  are  fome  of  them  on  a 
large  fcale.  That  of  Dunnimeer,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  is  the  mod  extravagant 
fuite  of  farm  buildings  I remember  to  have 
feen. 

The 

felled  of  fome  Angular  properties ; forming  a fubjeft  well 
entitled  to  future  enquiry. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  clay  contain  fortyfix 
grains  of  calcarious  matter,  leaving  fiftyfour  grains 
of  refiduum,  a fine  clay. 

Hence  this  earth,  which  at  prefent  lies  an  encum- 
brance in  the  quarries,  is  richer  in  calcarioiity  than  the 
clay  marl  of  the  Fleg  hundreds  of  Norfolk,  with 
which  very  valuable  improvements  are  made.  Sec 
Norf.  Econ.  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

Since  writing  this  article,  I have  obferved,  in  the 
Vale  of  Belvoir,  at  the  northernmoft  point  of  Lei- 
cefterlhire,  a fimilar  Hone,  fituated  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner, and  producing  a fimilar  kind  of  lime. 
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The  only  thing  noticeable  in  the  barm 
of  this  diftrift  is  an  improvement,  lately 
introduced  I believe,  in  the  means  of  fup- 
porting  the  roof.  Inftead  of  beams  and 
principals,  partial  partition  zvalls  are  raifed, 
on  either  fide  the  floor  and  between  the 
bays,  to  take  the  purlines;  leaving  an  open- 
ing, or  large  doorway,  in  the  middle  of 
the  building,  to  admit  the  corn. 

In  a capital  barn,  where  two  pair  of  pur- 
lines were  neceffary,  the  cheeks  of  walling 
are  narrow ; not  more  than  five  feet  wide  ; 
receiving  the  lower  purlines  only ; with 
Ihort  beams  and  principals,  reftmg  on  the 
tops  of  the  cheeks  or  partial  partition  walls, 
to  fupport  the  upper  ones. 

This  mode  of  conftrudlion  is  cheaper 
than  oak  beams ; takes  the  weight  of  the 
roof  in  a srreat  meafure  off  the  fide 
walls ; and  frees  the  body  of  the  barn 
from  beams  (well  known  nuifances  in 
filling  a barn)  ; yet  ftiffens  the  building. 
On  each  fide  the  floor,  thefe  partial 
partitions  are  evidently  eligible,  on  thefe 
and  various  other  accounts ; without  any 
evident  difadvantage. 

Barm  • 
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Barn  floors.  In  this  diftridt,  a pecu- 
liar method  of  laying  wooden  barn  floors  is  in 
practice.  Inftead  of  the  planks  being  nailed 
down  to  fleepers,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
floor  is  firft  laid  with  bricks,  and  the 
planks  fpread  over  thefe,  with  no  other 
confinement  than  that  of  being  “ dowled’* 
together  (that  is  plowed  and  tongued) 
and  their  ends  let  into  fills  or  walls,  placed 
in  the  ufual  way,  on  each  fide  the 
floor. 

By  this  method  of  putting  down  the 
planks ; provided  the  brickwork  be  left 
truly  level ; vermin  cannot  have  a hid- 
ing place  beneath  them ; and  a communi- 
cation of  damp  air  being  effectually  pre- 
vented, floors  thus  laid  are  found  to  wear 
better,  than  thofe  laid  upon  fleepers.  It  is 
obfervable,  that  the  planks,  for  this  me- 
thod of  laying,  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
feafoned. 

For  the  method  of  laying  barn  floors 
with  bricks,  fee  min.  14. 

In  this  diftridt,  I met  with  a ftriking  in- 
flance  of  the  impropriety  of  laying  barn 
floors  with  over-grown  oak.  A floor 

laid  ' 
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laid  with  plank  cut  out  of  the  ftem  of 
an  aged  tree,  but  which,  at  the  time  of 
laying,  appeared  to  the  eye  perfedtly  found , 
was  beaten  to  pieces  in  a few  years.  Barn 
floors  require  youthful,  flout,  ftrong- 
grained  wood. 

In  the  stables  of  this  diftrift  I have 
feen  nothing  remarkable  ; except  that  the 
manger  is  fometimes  of  brick. 

The  modern  cowshed  of  the  Midland 
Diflridl,  more  efpecially  I believe  of  the 
Diftrid.  of  the  Station,  is  built  on  an  ex- 
penfive  plan ; being  furnifhed  not  only 
with  a gangway  before  the  heads  of  the 
cattle,  and  mangers  for  dry  meat,  but  alfo 
with  water  troughs,  on  a principle  fimilar 
to  that  on  which  the  flill  more  extravagant 
fatting  flails  of  Gloceflerfliire  are  built  *. 
But  with  this  difference,  that  inflead  of 
each  bullock  having  a feparate  flail,  di- 
vided from  the  reft,  by  whole  partitions 
reaching  acrofs  the  fhed,_the  cows,  here. 
Hand  in  pairs,  with  only  a partial,  but 
beautifully  Ample  divifion — provincially  a. 
“ booling” — between  each  pair. 

* See  Glo.  Econ. 

This 
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This  divifion  confifts  of  an  upright  poft, 
fee  in  the  front  of  the  manger,  or  between 
the  troughs,  with  an  arm,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, fpringing  near  the  ground,  and  rifing 
to  the  fame  height  as  the  poll;  forming  toge- 
ther the  upper  part  of  the  letter  K,  ftiffened 
by  flots  or  bars,  running  through  the  two 
pieces.  The  cattle  are  faftened  by  chains,  paf- 
ling  round  the  necks,  and  playing,  by  means 
of  rings,  upon  “ (takes”  fixed  to  the  (ides 
of  the  partition  pods. 

By  this  admirable  contrivance,  the  cattle 
are  prevented  from  goring  each  other,  as 
effectually  as  if  they  were  divided  by  whole 
partitions ; while  they  have  the  entire  plat- 
form, from  end  to  end  of  the  (lied,  as  free 
to  reft  on,  as  if  there  were  no  guards  be- 
tween them  *. 

The 

* ■ • r - j * * 

* In  the  Iheds  of  a fuperior  manager,  however,  I 
have  feen  a different  method  of  conflrufting  thefe  partial 
partitions;  which,  inltead  of  the  triangular  form  de- 
feribed  above,  are  formed  by  two  polls  placed  upright, 
or  nearly  fo;  the  partitions  being  nearly  tire  fame 
breadth  (about  eighteen  inches)  at  top  and  bottom  ; 
having  found  that  the  cows,  when  lying  down,  arc  li- 
able to  get  their  heads  (frequently  turned  back  in  tlrat 
Vol.  I.  T)  • pofture) 
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The  old  farm-yards  of  this  diftrift  are 
principally  open ; with  mangers  round  the 
infide  of  the  fences ; and  with  cribs  in  the 
areas : fometimes  with  hovels  inclofed  by 
flabs  Jet  upright,  or  tall  fagots  clofely  woven 
together.  In  the  commonfield  townfhips, 
here,  as  in  the  more  northern  provinces, 
bean  ftacks  are  ftill  not  unfrequently  placed 
on  thefe  hovels,  as  temporary  winter  roofs. 
A fpecies  of  farm  building,  this,  which  I 
apprehend  was  formerly  moft  prevalent ; 
but  which,  in  a few  years,  will  probably  be 
forgot. 

In  an  open  yard,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
firft  managers  of  the  diftritt,  I faw  a drink- 
ing ctstern  on  an  admirable  plan.  It  is 
formed  by  a watertight  wall,  raifed  high 
enough  above  ground  to  prevent  the  cattle 
from  ftepping  into  it,  and  low  enough  to  let 

them 

pofture)  beneath  the  common  bootings,  thereby  fubjeft- 
ing  themfelves  to  a degree  of  danger ; and  finds  that  a 
partition,  eighteen  inches  deep,  does  not  prevent  the  in  • 
from  occupying  the  whole  platform.  Befidcs,  thefe 
upright  guards  may  be  beneficial  in  preventing  their 
encroaching  on  each  other’s  room,  as  they  are  fome- 
times apt  to  do  with  the  triangular  guards. 
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therii  drink  freely.  The  brickwork,  Which 
forms  a ciftern  about  four  feet  fquare,  is 
guarded  by  a poft  at  each  corner,  with  rails 
paffing  from  poft  to  poft,  over  which  rails 
the  cattle  drink.  It  is  fed  by  a covered  pipe 
(of  pipe  bricks)  reaching  to  a large  drink- 
ing pool,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  yard  j 
fo  that  while  this  is  full  (which  it  is  in 
winter)  the  ciftern  is  fo  likewife  to  the  brim. 
If  it  overflow  (which  it  generally  does  at 
that  feafon)  a wafte -water  pipe  conveys  the 
furplus  out  of  the  yard. 

Cifterns  of  this  kind,  when  they,  can  be 
formed  at  an  eafy  expence,  are  much  pre- 
ferable to  pits,  in  farm  yards. 

A long  trough,  by  the  fide  of  a fence, 
arid  guarded  by  a rail,  would,  tinder  thefe 
circumftances,  be  ftill  better  than  a ciftern. 
In  fome  few  “ rick  yards5’  of  this  di- 
ftridt,  a stackguard,  of  a peculiar  kind,  is 
noticeable.  It  confifts,  fimply,  of  a circular 
parapet  WaH,  of  brickwork,  two  to  three 
feet  high ; with  a coping  projedting  on  the 
outfide,  to  prevent  vermin  from  climbing 
up ; and  with  the  area,  or  floor,  on  the  infide, 
laid  fecurely  with  brick  (on  a level  with  the 
D 2 ground 
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ground  on  the  outfide)  to  prevent  their  un- 
dermining ; as  well  as  to  keep  the  bottom 
of  the  rick  perfectly  dry. 

•*  ’ I 

References  to  the  Minutes  on  Farm 
Buildings. 

For  an  evidence  that  every  hogfly  fliould 
have  a rubbing-poft,  fee  min.  4. 

For  the  operation  of  laying  barn  floors  with 
bricks,  fee  min.  14. 

For  the  improvement  of  Statfold  farmery , 
fee  min.  25. 

For  obfervations  on  cattle Jheds,  fee  m i n.  2 8. 

For  the  operation  of  charing  pofls,  fee 
min.  29.  - 

For  evidences  that  a lobby  is  requifite  to  a 
farmery , fee  min.  1 12. 

, 
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ROADS. 

IN  A DEEPSOILED  DISTRICT,  def- 
titute,  in  a manner,  of  hard  materials,  as  this 
has  been  already  reprefcnted,  bad  roads  are 
' in  a degree  excufable.  Yet  there  are  few 
diftricts,  perhaps,  in  which  genius  and  in* 
duftry  might  not  conftrudt  tolerable  roads,  at 
a moderate  expence. 

The  roads  of  this  diftridl  had  probably  re-  , 
mained  in  a ftate  of  almoft  total  negledV, 
from  the  days  of  the  Mercians,  until  fome 
twenty  years  back  ; when  a fpirit  of  improve- 
ment went  forth.  Its  principal  road,  from 
Tamworth  to  Alhby,  lay  in  a ftate  almoft  im- 
paflable,  feveral  months  in  the  year.  Stat- 
fold  Lane  had  long  been  proverbial.  In 
winter  it  was  unfrequented ; the  riding  and 
driftways,  at  leaft,  being  on  trefpafs,  thro 
v the  adjoining  inclofures.  Waggons  were 
{Lagged  on  their  bellies  through  it ; to  a 
D 3 coach 
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coach  it  was  impaffable  during  the  winter 
months:  and  might  ftill  have  lain  in  that 
ftate,  had  not  a material  been  applied  to  its 
amendment,  which  is  feldom  ufed  in  that 
intention  ; namely,  sand  : a material  which 
had  been  neglefted  in  this  cafe ; though  it 
was  lodged,  in  fufficient  abundance,  in  a part 
of  the  very  road  which,  century  after  cen- 
tury, had  lain  in  fo  deplorable  a ftate. 

In  this  inftance,  the  bafe  of  the  lane  being 
levelled,  the  fand  was  laid  on,  eighteen  in- 
ches to  two  feet  qr  more  thick,  according  to, 
the  nature  of  the  bottom,  on  which  it  was  laid. 

This  circumftance  I mention  for  the  qfe 
of  townftiips  that  have  fand,  and  no  better 
material,  in  their  neighbourhoods,  And, 
having  introduced  the  fubjeft,  it  may  be 
proper  to  make  fome  remarks  on  the  method 
of  making  sand  roads. 

The  prevailing  error,  which  has  crept 
into  the  modern  method  of  forming  roads, 
is  that  of  railing  them  too  high  in  the  mid- 
dle. (See  York  Econ.)  But,  here,  the  op-, 
pofite  extreme  is  prevalent. 

The  form  of  a made  road,  here,  is  that- 
of  a trough.  The  fite  of  the  road  being 

, inarmed 
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marked  out,  a mound  of  earth,  provincially 
a “ butment,”  is  raifed  on  either  fide ; and, 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  being  levelled,  the 
hard  materials  are  fpread  evenly  over  it ; 
leavingthe  furfaceof  theroadas  flat  as  a floor  *. 

The  effedt  of  forming  a sand  road  in 
this  manner,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  re- 
tentive as  in  this  country,  is,  the  trough  re- 
taining the  water  of  heavy  rains,  the  fand, 
inftead  of  being  hardened  and  rendered  firm, 
as  in  its  nature  it  is  liable  to  be  by  heavy 
rains,  is  formed  into  a grout  with  the  wa- 
ter ; horfes  wading,  perhaps,  halfway  up  to 
their  knees  in  puddle ; juft  as  they  would  do 
in  any  other  large  trough  filled  with  fand 
and  water.  After  a great  fall  of  rain,  I have 
feen  the  dips  of  the  road  covered  with  large 
fheets  of  water,  which  lay  there  as  they  would 
in  the  bed  of  a river,  until  the  roadman 
came  with  his  hoe  and  his  fpade  to  open  his 
“ lets which  in  the  dips  of  a Tandy  road 
are  prefently  warped  up  ; while  the  Hopes 
D 4 are 

• A more  modern  method  of  forming  a road  is  that 
of  raifing  two  broad  banks,  dipping  inward,  or  outward, 
or  left  with  aflat  furface,  according  to  the  judgement,  of  the 
former;  leaving  a trough;  three  or  four  yards  wide,  be- 
tween them-;  in  which  trough  the  hard  material*  ar$ 
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are  torn  into  gullies,  quite  down,  perhaps, 
to  the  bafe  of  the  road. 

Afand  road  formed  as  a gravel  walk, 
with  a gentle  convexity,  and  with  an  open 
free  channel  on  either  fide,  is  fubjedted  to 
none  of  thefe  evil  effedts.  Wet  weather 
renders  it  firm;  and  the  channels  on  the  fides, 
when  the  defcent  is  not  too  great,  are  ren- 
dered firm  paths,  for  faddle  horfes  at  lead, 
in  dry  weather.  The  silt  road,  acrofs 
the  marihlands  of  Norfolk,  between  Lynn 
and  Wifbeach,  is  a proper  pattern  for  fand 
road  makers. 

Cenfurable,  however,  as  the  principles  of 
forming  roads,  in  this  country,  evidently 
are,  it  would  be  improper  to  condemn  them 
without  full  examination ; as  they  have  their 
ftrenuous  advocates ; and  thefe  men  of  the 
very  fil'd  abilities. 

Roads  incur  a heavy  tax  on  the  occupi- 
ers of  lands,  and  the  principles  of  forming 
and  repairing  them,  are  as  fully  entitled  to  ex- 
amination in  a work  on  Rural  Economy, 
as  are  thofe  of  farm  buildings,  and 
*•  fences.  Roads  are  necefiary  to  the  farmer 
fof  conveying  his  produce  to  market.  . And, 

moreover-, 
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moreover,  the  law  obliges  farmers  to  make 
and  repair  them  for  the  reft  of  the  commu- 
nity. They  have,  therefore,  a twofold  mo- 
tive for  examining  carefully  into  the  princi- 
ples of  making  and  repairing  them.  Yet 
there  is  fcarcely  any  branch  of  rural  affairs 
fo  little  attended  to,  and  of  courfe  fo  little 
underftood,  as  that  of  roads. 

In  the  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire, 
threw  together  fuch  jiraCtical  ideas  on  this 
fubjetft  as  I had,  at  the  time  of  writing,  col- 
lected, in  various  parts  of  the  ifland. 

At  that  time,  I was  fully  acquainted  with 
the  modern  principles  of  roadmaking  in  the 
Midland  Counties ; but  being,  at  tire  fame 
time,  fully  convinced  that  they  were  ill 
founded,  I did  not  there  notice  them ; nor 
lhould  I,  in  this  place,  have  taken  up  the 
reader’s  or  my  own  time  in  explaining  them, 
had  I not,  in  going  a fecond  time  over  the 
diftriCt,  found  the  theory , inftead  of  being 
feen  through  and  exploded,  actually  making 
its  entry  into  common  praftice. 

Roads  arc  naturally  fiat , where  the  life  is 
level  or  gently  Hoping  ; and  naturally  wear 
•into  hollow  ways,  on  the  fides  of  hills.  The 

fiift 
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firft  retain  a principal  part  of  the  water  which 
falls  upon  them,  and  are  worn  into  inequality 
by  rain  water  Jlanding  upon  them ; while  the 
latter  are  worn  into  inequalities,  by  the  water 
of  heavy  rains  running  upon  them. 

To  obviate  thefe  inconveniences,  art  and 
induftry  have  been  employed,  during  the  pre- 
fent  century  at  lead,  in  rounding  the  former 
into  the  barrel  or  convex  form,  that  the  wa- 
ter which  falls  on  them  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  efcaping  ; and,  of  courfe,  that 
their  furfaces  may  not  be  injured  by  ftagnant 
water:  and  in  moulding  the  latter  into  the 
fame  form,  that  their  furfaces  may  not  be 
worn  into  inequalities  by  currents  of  water. 

By  adhering  uniformly  to  this  felfevident 
principle,  the  Jloughs  of  the  former,  and  the 
gutters  of  the  latter,  are  effectually  doneaway, 
and,  with  due  care,  for  ever  prevented  from 
returning : the  entire  furface,  while  this  prin- 
ciple is  adhered  to,  being  fmooth  and  even, 
yet  free  from  fcardnefs : of  courfe,  fafe  and 
pleafant  to  the  traveller. 

Formerly,  in  the  rutty  roads  and  hollow 
ways  of  our  anceftors,  it  was  a week  or  a 
fortnight's  journey  from  York  to  London  ; 

now. 
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flow,  the  road  being  moulded  and  kept  up, 
agreeably  to  the  foregoing  principle,  it  may 
be  travelled  in  a day. 

Neverthelefs,  the  principle  now  under  ex- 
amination is  directly  oppofite  to  that  de- 
fcribed. 

By  this  principle  round  roads  are  reverfed, 
and  flat  ones  fcooped  into  the  concave  or  hol- 
low form ; the  hollownefs  being  preferved 
equally  on  level  ground,  and  on  the  face  of 
the  fteepeft  hills  ; the  entire  road,  from  end 
to  end,  being  formed  into  a trough,  to  catch 
the  water  which  falls  in  it : not,  however, 
with  any  intention  of  impeding  the  pace  of 
travellers,  or  of  reducing  roads  to  their  an- 
tient  ftate,  but  under  an  idea  of  “ r vajhing* 
them. 

The  advantages  held  out,  as  arifing  from 
this  principle  of  roadmakmg,  are  thofe  of 
freeing  the  road  from  dirt,  in  wet  weather, 
and  dull,  in  dry ; and  one  which  is  ftill 
more  valuable,  that  of  faving  expence-  in 
the  repairing  of  roads  : thefe  advantages 
being  held  out  as  accruing  in  all  sitit- 
Ations  : the  principle  being  likewife  ex- 
tended to  au.  materials. 

To 
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» To  examine  this  principle  fully,  it  will  be 
heceflfary  to  try  the  effeft  of  water  on  roads 
of  every  material,  and  in  every  fituation. 

The  materials  of  roads  are  fund,  loofe 
gravel,  binding  gravel,  flint  and  chalk,  and 
/tones  of  various  forts  *,  laid  on  loofe ; and 
ftoncs  fet  regularly  as  a -pavement. 

The  situations  of  roads  may  be  reduced 
fo  a level  at  the  bottom  of  a hill — a gentle 
/ lope — a hill — and  a level  at  the  top  of  a hill : 
or,  in  ether  words,  a dip,  a Jlope , a ft  cep,  a 
plain. 

To  give  full  effect  to  the  principle,  wc 
will.fuppofe  a polifhed  marble  pavement  ex- 
tended acrofs  a varied  furface,  including 
thole  four  fites  or  Ikuations ; the  furface  of 
the  pavement  being  fo  moulded  that  the 
outer  margins  may  be  nearly  flat,  but  fome- 
what  difhing  inward,  with  a fhallow  trough 
or  hollow  in  the  middle,  fome  three  or  four 
yards  wide  : this  being  the  required  form  ; 
|f  any  fettled  form  be  really  fixed ; of  a 
“ wafhway  road.” 

Suppofe  a thunder  fhower  to  fall  on  thi* 
road ; the  effedt  need  not  be  explained  : thp 

margins 

Alfo  the  fcoria  of  metals;  cinders  of  different 
kinds;  burnt  clay,  and  other  factitious  materials, 
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margins  would  colled!  the  rain  water  and 
throw  it  into  the  center,  where  a current  would 
be  fpread  over  the  hollow,  and  carry  away 
with  it  the  dull  which  might  be  lodged  upon 
it ; and,  after  the  fhower,  even  the  dips  and 
plains,  if  exaElly  formed , and  having  proper 
outlets  for  the  water,  would,  with  a few  mi- 
nutes fun  and  wind,  become  perfedly  dry 
and  clean  : and,  under  this  fuppofuion,  a 
drizzling  rain  would  have  a fimilar  effedl. 

Suppofe  this  polifhed  road,  formed  with 
mathematical  truth,  to  be  covered  with  two 
or  three  inches  deep  of  gravel,  fand,  and 
mud  ; fuch  as  all  roads  are  more  or  lefs  co- 
vered  with ; and  to  be  cut  irregularly  into 
ruts,  by  wheel  carriages,  as  all  carriage  roads' 
are  more  or  lefs  liable  to  be  cut. 

Suppofe  a gentle  friendly  waterfpout  to 
Ileer  its  courfe  along  this  road,  filling  its  ca- 
vity without  deranging  its  bafe;  the  evident 
confequence  would  be,  the  lleeps  and  Hopes 
would  be  w allied  clean  ; the  dips  would 
receive  an  addition  of  the  beft-  materials; 
and  the  plains  be  loaded  with  puddle,  v ,v 
- A thunder  fhower  on  fuch  a road  would 
have  this  effe<ft : thefuillage  on  the  lleeps : 
and  Hopes  being  faturated,  the  water  would- 

.,,0..  jiA  / tegin- 
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begin  to  trickle  down  the  ruts  ; as  the  cur- 
rent increafed,  the  firft  channel,  no  matter* 
what  di red  ion  it  happened  to  take,-  whether 
down  a ftraight  nit,  or  a zigzag  from  holloW 
to  hollow;  wottld  be  widened ; every  moment 
drawing  more  and  more  water  into  it,until  theraif 
were  augmented  to  a rill;  down  which  the  tor- 
rent would  pour;  driving  the  faiid  and  gravel 
into  heaps  and  eddies,  and  carrying  down 
the  mud.  With  part  of  the  fand  and  gravel, 
into  the  neareft  receptacle ; leaving  the  fteeps 
and  flopes  With  rough  irregular  furfaces ; 
the  dips,  in  this,  as  in  the  former  cafe, 
receiving  an  addition  of  materials ; and  the 
plains,  as  before,  retaining  their  own  puddle. 

A drizzling  rain  would  reduce  the  mate- 
rials on  the  fteeps  and  flopes  to  a ftate  of 
mortar ; thofe  on  the  dips  and  plains  to  that 
of  puddle. 

Reverfe  this  marble  road } changing  its- 
furface  from  the  concave  or  hollow , to  the 
convex  or  round  form;  arid  cover  it  with 
loofe  materials  as  before. 

The  vjaterfpout  would  not  leave  a fpeck 
upon  its  furface;  would  wafli  it  clean  frorrf 
end  to  end ; having  nearly  the  fame  effeft- 
ih  every  fituation. 

The 
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The  thunder  Jhower  would  be  injurious  bn 
the  fteeps,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  o£ 
convexity  : the  rounder  the  form,  the  fooner 
the  current  would  efcape  to  the  fides,  and 
the  lefs  injury,  of  courfe,  the  face  of  the 
road  would  receive.  On  the  Hopes  the  effect  ' 
would  be  fimilar,  but  in  a lefs  degree.  On 
the  dips  and  plains,  the  current  being  imme- 
diately from  the  crown  to  the  fides,  would 
carry  off  the  mud,  in  innumerable  chan- 
nels, leaving  the  gravel  and  fand  undifturb- 
ed  on  the  face  of  the  road. 

The  drizzling  rain  would  aft  fomewhat 
fimilarly,  in  this,  as  in  the  other  cafe ; with* 
however,  this  difference ; — on  a round  fur- 
face,  the  fullage  could  never  get  beyond 
the  ftate  of  mortar;  which  if  required 
might  be  eafily  thruft  down  to  the  fides  j 
while  in  a hollow  it  would  foon  take  the 
ftate  of  puddle,  which  nothing  but  a fcoop 
could  raife. 

Thefe  being  the  effefts  of  rain  water  on 
roads  formed  with  mathematical  exaftnefs,  its 
effefts  on  roads  worn  into  inequalities,  as  all 
public  roads,  in  the  nature  of  wheel  car- 
riages, unavoidably  are,  may  be  eafily  con- 

ceived; 
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ceived ; even  by  thofe  who  have  not  fecii 
the  effect  in  ptaftice. 

In  theory,  a flat  road  with  a hollow  in  the 
middle,  rtiay  be  plaufible.  Could  the  hoi-' 
low  be  kept  fmooth  as  with  a plane,  and  a- 
fufficient  body  of  water  could  be  had,  at  will, 
to  cover,  or  fill  the  hollow,  at  once,  and 
could  be  made  to  run  with  an  even  current, 
along  a.  plain  and  down  a fteep',  whenever 
the  road  might  want  wafhing,  its  eflett,  no 
doubt,  would  be  that  of  cleaning  the  hollow  : 
the  evident  effect  of  which  would  be,  a bind- 
ing  gravel  would  be  rendered  hard,  a loofe 
gravel  ftill  loofer and  a rough  done  road 
dill  rougher. 

But 

• In  this  diftridl,  I obferved  a ftrikirig  inftance  of 
this  eftedt.  A road  up  a bold  afcent,  being  of  this 
material,  and  lying,  by  accident  or  defign,  in  the  hol- 
low form,  had  been  wafhed,  by  a fucceffion  of  rains, 
to  a bed  of  clean  fand  and  gravel ; which,  by  a few 
weeks  dry  weather  and  continued  draught,  had  been 
loofened  fome  inches  below  the  furface.  The  confe- 
rence was,  when  I faw  it,  the  horfes  were  drawing, 
or  rather  feraping,  to  their  footlocks  in  looi’e  flippery 
materials,  unable  without  difficulty  to  find  any  firm  foot- 
hold ; while  the  refinance  of  fuch  a bed  of  loofe  land 
and  gravel,  to  the  wheels,  requires  no  explanation. 
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But  in  pra&ice,  it  is  impoflible  to  keep  a. 
public  road  in  that  ftate,  nor  can  a body 
of  water  be  had  at  command,  to  be  let 
loofe  upon  it  in  a moment*;  nor,  in  its 
nature,  will  water  run  brilkly  along  a plain, 
or  gently  down  a hill.  The  clouds  alone 
could  give  the  uncertain  fupply ; and  the 
effeft  of  rain-water  on  roads  has  been  ex- 
plained : the  nits  and  hollows  of  a level  are 
filled  with  Handing  water ; the  evil  effects  of 
which,  though  but  an  inch  deep,  are  evi- 
dent ; while  thofe  of  a fteep,  by  drawing  the 
current  through  them,  are  worn  ftill  wider 
and  deeper  : fand  is  torn  into  gullies  : loofe 
gravel  driven  into  heaps : binding  gravel 
worn  into  channels ; and  ftone  roads  fcooped 
into  hollows,  feparated  by  ridges  of  naked 
ftone. 

Where  a ftrong  current  of  water  is  colletft- 
ed,  whether  on  a fteep  or  on  a more  gentle 

Hope, 

* In  foine  few  fituations,  water  might  be  pent  up  io 
refervoirs,  and  be  let  loofe  fuddenly  upon  a road ; but 
fituations  in  general  will  not  admit  of  any  fuch  expe- 
dient. 

Vol.  I.  E 
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dope,  and  whether  the  material  be  {tone  or 
coarfe  binding  gravel,  the  road, even  fuppofing 
the  water  to  be  fpread  over  it  evenly,  is  ne- 
cefiarily  rendered  a rough  irregular  pavement , 
Jlrezved  with  loofe  /tones ; which,  or  the  points 
of  fall  ones,  are  the  only  furface  left  for  the 
travelling  animals  to  tread  on.  To  a Hum- 
bling horfc,  fuch  a road  is  of  courfe  dange- 
rous  ; to  a thin-footed  horfe,  painful ; and, 
to  an  ox,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  impalpable  : 
. ygt  there  are  men  who  are  at  once  advocates 
for  working  oxen,  and  advocates  for  walk- 
way roads ! 

The  unfafenefs  and  unpleafantnefs  of 
hollow  roads  being  evident  (to  my  mind 
at  lead),  the  idea  of  their  being  lefs  expen- 
five  than  round  roads  remains  to  be  exa- 
mined. 

The  mod  perfect  Hate  of  a road  ; that  in 
which  it  is  the  fafeft  and  pleafanteft  to  the 
traveller,  and  in  which  its  wear  is  the  lead  > 
confequently  that  in  which  it  is  the  lead 
expenfive  to  its  fupporter  -is  the  date  in 
which  the  int.rdices  of  the  hard  materials 
are  filled  up  level  with  loofe  matter,  as 
finall  gravel,  fand,  kc.  giving  a fmooth 

even 
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even  furface  ; foft  and  elaftic  to  the  hoof ; 
yet  firm  enough  to  refill  the  wheels,  with- 
out being  cut  into  ruts,  and  fufficiently 
covered  to  prevent  the  hard  materials  from 
being  expofed  to  their  immediate  prefiure. 

Suppofe  a trough  road  to  be  in  this  de- 
firable  Hate ; and  fuppofe  a heavy  rain  to 
fall,  and  a flrong  current  to  be  fpread 
theoretically,  that  is  evenly,  over  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  ; the  effedt  requires  no  ex- 
planation : the  interftitial  matter  would  of 
courfe  be  more  or  lefs  walhed  out ; and 
the  points  of  the  hard  materials  be  expofed 
to  the  nail,  and  the  hoof  expofed  to  them ; 
and  in  this  unpleafant  and  unprofitable 
Hate  it  mull  of  courfe  remain,  until  the 
furface  of  the  hard  materials  be  ground 
down,  to  fill  up  the  interfaces  : which  done, 
and  the  road  made  travellable,  and  fecure  . 
from  exceflive  injury,  another  fall  of  rain 
takes  place  : another  inch  of  hard  materials 
is  of  courfe  worn  down : and  thus,  inch 
after  inch,  until  the  earthy  foundation  be 
reached.  A more  ingenious  method  of 
wearing  away  a road,  could  not  readily  be 
conceived  ; excepting  that  of  wearing  the 
E 2 hopes 
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liopes  partially  with  running  water,  and 
the  plains  partially  with  Handing  water;' 
both  of  which  are  unavoidably  effected, 
and  in  the  fullcft  manner,  by  forming 
roads  on  the  principle  now  under  exa- 
mination. i 

The  impropriety  of  generalizing  hollow 
roads  being  too  evident  to  admit  of  farther 
examination,  let  us  endeavour  to  afcertain 
the  particular  cir  cum  fiances,  under  which 
they  can  properly  be  rendered  ufcful.  It 
is  not  probable,  that  men  of  flrong  natural 
abilities,  and  in  a found  Hate  of  mind, 
fhould  attach  themfelves  to  error,  without 
fome  fhow  of  truth  to  lead  them  to  it  *. 

, The 

* The  advocates  of  the  principle  under  examination 
are  net  the  only  roadmakers  who  have  been  led  into 
error  in  the  forming  of  roads.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  the  road  between  London  and  Hackney  (about 
three  miles,  nearly  on  a dead  level)  was  altered  at  an 
exceflive  coll,  from  the  barrel  to  the  ntiatve  form  : under 
art  idea  that,  by  throwing  a number  of  ridges 
acrofs  the  road,  inftead  of  one  ridge  lengthway  of  it, 
the  ruts,  inltead  of  preventing  in  fome  degree  the  en- 
creafe  of  the  water,  would  conduft  it  off  the  road.  But 
experience  proving,  that,  befides  the  natural  length 
of  the  road  being  by  this  form  encreafed,  and  the  draft 

along 
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The  moll  linking  good  effedt  of  wafh- 
ways  is  that  of  covering  a level  road  at  the 
foot  of  a high  hill,  with  fand  and  fmall 
gravel,  brought  down  the  defcent  by 
heavy  rains  ; and  this  mod  efpecially  when 
a conftant  rill  happens  to  fpread  over  it, 
and  carry  away  the  foil ; leaving  nothing 
but  the  harder  particles  *. 

Another  good  efFeft  of  running  water  is 
on  a fhort  and  gentle  dope,  where  the  na- 
tural foundation  of  the  road— the  natural 
fubfoil — happens  to  be  of  gravel,  or  other 
hard/material.  In  this  cafe,  a current  of 
water,  by  carrying  away  the  foil  which  is 
generally  mixed,  in  greater  or  lefs  pro- 
portions, among  fuch  a fubfoil, — as  it 
rifes  to  the  furface,  keeps  fuch  a road  in 
perpetual  repair  with  Jittle  affiltance  of 
ftitf 

. „ , - t : E 3 But 

along  it  being  rendered  uneven,  and  of  courfe  difficult, 
the  dips  became  mere  reclptaclcs  of  dirt  and  puddle ; 
this  road,  after  having  had  a fair  trial,  was,  at  another 
exceffivc  expqnce,  re-altered  to  the  barrel  form. 

* The  moll  refined  ufe  that  road  water  could,  perhaps, 
be  put  to,  would  be  that  of  conveying  it  down  by  the 
fides  of  a round  road,  and  fpreading  it  over  a flat  at  the 
bottom  of  a flope. 
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- But  even  thefe  ufes  of  running  water, 
confined  as  they  are  to  a few  fituations  *, 
are  ill  adapted  to  public  roads  : the  fiats, 
during  a continuance  of  drizzling  or  even 
moderate  rains,  are  liable  to  be  load- 
ed with  dirt ; a rill,  not  once  in  a thoufand 
‘inftances,  being  at  hand  to  keep  them  free  ; 
and  the  Hopes  are  liable  to  be  ftrewed  with 
loofe  ftones,  and  worn  into  inequalities  by 
the  J port  of  running  water. 

K public  road ; more  efpecially  a toll  road ; 
ought  to  be  free  from  ob’ftrudlions  in  all  ^ 

' ' ' feafons  : 

* Withrefpeftto  the  idea  held  out,  that  every  foil  and 
.fituarion  affords  “ a fomething,”  of  which  running  wa- 
ter will  make  a road,  it  is  much  too  wild  to  give  chace 
to.  That  foils,  in  general,  if  worn  long  enough,  that 
is  deep  enough,  would  on  a gentle  flepe  afford  a ibrae- 
thing  to  bear  a borfe  or  other  animal,  may  be  true ; 
—for  although  a horfe  path  may  be  poached  in  wet 
weather;  yet,  in  dry,  it  is,  as  will  be  Ihown,  trpd 
level,  again,  to  receive,  with  benefit,  the  water  of 
heavy  fhowers  but  not  one  foil  or  fituation  in  a hun- 
dred is  capable  of  affording  hard  materials  fufficient  to 
bear  the  wheels  of  leaden  carriages  ; which,  as  will  be 
Ihown,  tending,  not  to  fill  up  and  level,  but  to  deepen, 
the  holes  and  gutters  made  by  running  water,  aft  in 
concert  with  it  to  render  the  road  impaffable. 
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feafons : and  may  with  common  care, 

be  kept  in  that  defirable  Hate,  except 
after  a long  continuance  of  moderate  rain  ; 
when  the  levels,  let  them  be  formed  as  they 
may,  unlefs  they  be  raifed  inconveniently 
round,  and  unlefs  the  materials  be  of  un- 
common hardnefs,  will  become  loaded 
with  dirt ; which,  as  an  obftru&ion  to 
the  traveller,  and  as  tending,  like  Handing 
•water,  to  keep  the  road  in  a Hate  of  foft- 
nefs,  and  of  courfe  in  a Hate  of  extraordi- 
nary wear,  ought  to  be  removed  : not,  how- 
ever, with  fo  unmanageable  an  inHrument 
as  water,  which  cannot  be  brought  to  a£l  in 
level  fituations  (the  feet  of  hills  excepted), 
but  from  hollow  roads  with  j, loops , and  from 
round  ones  with  ferapers ; which  tend, 
not  to  make  the  road  unfafe  or  unpleafant, 
but  to  put  it,  as  nearly  as  its  general  Hate  of 
repair  will  admit,  into  the  required  Hate  of 
perfeftion. 

With  refpetft  to  private  and  by  roads, 
in  which  carriages  never  travel  abrcaH  and 
feldom  meet  each  other,  and  on  which  the 
beads  of  draft  are  always  drawn  fingle— 
there  appears  to  be  only  one  right  method 
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of  forming  them ; moft  efpecially  where 
materials  are  fcarce. 

The  principle  had  long  ftruck  me  forci- 
bly in  theory,  before  I faw  it  carried  into 
praftice,  in  the  Midland  Diftridt. 

On  this  principle,  three  lines  of  hard 
materials  conftitute  the  road  : a middle  path 
for  the  horfes,  with  one  on  each  fide  for. 
the  wheels. 

In  forming  a road  on  this  principle,  the 
middle  path  is  fet  out,  by  a line,  or  other- 
wife,  as  circumftances  require,  and  the 
fod  being  removed,  a carriage  is  drawn 
along,  by  horfes  walking  in  this  path ; the 
wheels  of  courfe  marking  out  the  middle 
of  the  two  outer  paths.  Three  trenches 
are  then  dug,  of  widths  and  to  depths  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  materials  in- 
tended to  be  expended  ; leaving  the  paths, 
on  filling  in  the  materials,  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  adjoining  furface  *. 

This 

* A private  road,  for  horfes  drawing  double,  re- 
quires to  have  the  entire  fpace  between  the  wheel  paths 
cleared  from  the  natural  foil, , and  filled  up  within  a few 
inches  of  the  furface,  with  hard  materials.  In  this 
pfe,  the  collection  of  water  may,  on  a long  Hope,  be 
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This  method  of  forming  waggon 
paths,  aptly  fuggefts  a Ample  horse 
path,  or  bridle  road : and  the  Midland 
Diftrict  furnifhes  inftances  of  horfe  paths 
being  formed  on  this  principle  : indeed,  it 
appears  to  have  been,  formerly,  the  Lei- 
cefterlhire  method  of  forming  horfe  paths 
by  the  fide  of  public  roads anfwering 
the  aukward  caufeways  of  other  diftrifts. 

Between  Bofworth  and  Leiceftcr  are  ftill 
the  remains  of  one  of  thefe  paths ; which, 
jn  the  parts  where  it  is  tolerably  perfedt, 
is,  by  much,  the  fafeft  and  moft  pleafant 

horfe  • 


too  great  to  be  fufFercd  to  accumulate  into  one  current, 
and,  in  fuch  a fituation,  a road,  even  of  this  narrow 
width,  ought  to  be  laid  round,  or  to  have  outlets  for 
the  water,  at  flared  diftances,  on  the  face  of  the  Hope. 
But  thefe  outlets  require  a channel  and  dam  acrofs  the 
road,  to  flop  the  defeent  of  the  current ; than  which 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  and  difagreeable,  efpecialljr 
to  carriages  : yet  this  is  the  expedient  held  out  by  the 
advocates  of  hollow  public  roads ; on  which,  being 
wide,  and  the  quantity  of  water  colle&cd  great  in  pro- 
portion, thefe  ditches  and  banks  would  require  to  be  fo 
deep  (to  preferve  the  road  from  greater  injury),  that 
each  fteep  would  become  a fta'ircafe ! 
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horfe  path  by  the  fide  of  a carriage  road, 
I have  travelled  upon,  A lady  would  can- 
ter along  it  with  the  utmoft  confidence  *. 
As  the  lines  of  turf  on  the  fides  encroach 
upon  it,  they  are  lhaved  off,  and  the  path 
kept  free  and  fufficiently  wide. 

Thefe  paths  are  lefs  liable  to  be  incom- 
moded with  dirt  than  theory  may  fuggeft. 
The  Hopes  are  walhed  by  heavy  rains  ; and 
the  dips,  if  proper  outlets  be  opened  in- 
to the  ditches,  which  generally  run  by  the 
fides  of  them,  may  be  kept  fufficiently 
free  from  water. 

Thus,  it  is  more  than  probable,  the 
good  effect  of  flat  horfe  paths,  funk  a 
few  inches  below  the  furface,  led  to 
the  idea  of  carriage  paths,  and  thefe  to 
-•  flat 

* How  much  preferable  to  the  high,  gawky,  flippery, 
breakneck  cau/eways  of  other  did  rifts ! Thefe  caufeways 
however,  which  were  probably  intended  to  accommodate 
foot  paflengers  as  well  as  horfes,  are,  or  rather  were, 
Striking  evidences  of  the  efficacy  of  heavy  rains  in 
walhing  convex  furfaccs  for  being  narrow  and  with- 
out ruts  to  impede  the  defeent,  they  were  in  general 
kept  perfectly  clean  : much  too  clean ; cither  for  eafe  or 
fafety  in  trav  elling. 
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flat  carriage  roads,  with  c<  butments”  on 
their  fides,  agreeably  to  the  pradtice  of 
this  diftridt. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  flat  horfe  paths  are  pro. 
duced,  in  argument,  as  evidences  in  favor 
of  flat  carriage  roads  : a ftriking  evidence, 
this,  of  the  danger  of  generalizing  ideas 
without  due  examination. 

The  effedtsof  rain  water,  on  narrow  horfe 
paths  and  on  wide  carriage  roads,  are  very 
different.  The  quantity  colledted  on  the 
former  is  not  capable  of  injuring  the 
flopes,  and  readily  finds  its  way  off  the 
levels  : it  has  but  a few  inches  to  run  tq 
the  outlet ; with  not  a Angle  lateral  rut 
to  impede  its  efcape  : while  the  flopes 

of  the  latter  are  injured  by  the  accumu- 
lated current,  and  the  levels  unavoidably 
incommoded  with  Handing  water,  which, 
from  the  middle  of  a flat  or  hollow  road, 
h.)s  fome  yards  to  run,  acrofs  ruts  and 
ridges,  before  it  can  find  the  outlet. 

Befide,  the  effedt  of  the  feet  of  horfes 
and  that  of  the  wheels  of  carriages  are  dif- 
fimilar  as  light  and  darknefs,  or  right  and 
wrong  ; the  one  tends  to  level  the  furface 

of 
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of  a road,  the  other  to  wear  it  into  inequa^. 
lities.  ' 

The  human  foot,  by  conftant  treading, 
tends  to  render  a path,  free  from  hard 
protuberances,  perfectly  fmooth  and 
level : by  ftepping  on  the  higher  parts, 
the  wear  and  the  preffure  both  tend  to 
lower  them,  and  to  fill  up  the  hollows  be- 
tween. The  foot  of  a horfe  has  a fimilar 
tendency  : a horfe  which  has  the  ufe  of  his 
limbs  will  not,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  fet  his 
foot  in  a hole,  but  treads  on  its  margin*; 
by  which  means  hollows,  and  more  efpeci- 
ally  narrow  channels,  are  filled  up.  Thus 
we  frequently  fee,  at  the  foot  of  a long 
Hope,  a horfe  path,  as  the  middle  track  of  a 
waggon  path  in  a by  road,  worn,  in  the 
morning,  by  a heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the 
night,  into  a narrow  channel,  generally  in 

{he 

* I /peak  of  holes  which  may  be  avoided  in  roads  of 
hard,  materials j not  of  sloughs  of  clayey  lanes} 
which,  being  too  wide  to  be  avoided,  are  of  courfe 
waded  through,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
dirt  brought  oqt  by  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  travelling 
animals,  are  rendered  deeper  and  wider  by  ufe. 
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the  middle  of  the  path ; which,  however, 
in  the  evening,  if  the  traffic  be  great,  we 
find  entirely  done  away  ; the  path  being 
left  fmooth  and  level ; or  more  ufually 
fbmewhat  hollow ; but  with  a regular  con- 
cavity ; in  the  very  form  for  which  .the  ad- 
vocates of  hollow  roads  contend : and  if 
water  were  poured  upon  it  in  quantity, 
it  would  fpread  itfelf  over  its  furface; 
which  being  rendered  firm  and  fmooth, 
or  nearly  fo,  by  the  feet  of  the  horfes, 
the  water,  if  not  too  rapid,  nor  continued 
upon  it  too  long,  would  tend  to  render  it 
dill  firmer  and  fmoother;  carrying  off 
the  foil  which  lay  on  the  furface  merely ; 
leaving  the  fand  and  gravel  in  their  places ; 
atding  in  the  very  manner  held  out  by  the 
advocates  for  hollow  roads. 

To  afcertain,  in  the  fulled  manner,  the 
effedts  of  wheel  carriages  on  a road,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  adjud  its  furface  and 
roll  it,  until  the  loofe  matter  covering  the 
hard  materials  be  fmooth  and  firm. 

The  fird  effedl  of  a carriage,  pafiing 
along  fuch  a road,  is  that  of  making  a longi- 
tudinal impreffion  or  rut,  of  a depth  pro- 
portioned 
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portioned  to  the  quantity  quality  and  ftate 
of  the  covering  matter,  to  the  breadth  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  weight  of  the  load  they  bear, 
raifing  up  a ridge  or  comb  of  the  loofe  mat- 
ter, and  leaving  it  Handing,  light  and  porous, 
on  either  fide  of  the  rut.  Another  carriage 
palling  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  in  the  fame 
track,  another  rut  is  formed,  and  other  ridges 
of  loofe  matter  forced  up  ; or  perhaps  a line 
of  the  covering  two  of  three  inches  wide,  be- 
tween the  ruts,  loofened  and  raifed  up  from 
its  firm  fmooth  ftate. 

By  a continuance  of  wear,  the  furface  of 
the  hard  materials  is  reached,  and  worn  away: 
not,  however,  evenly,  as  a long  broad-foot- 
ed fledge  palling  along  the  furface  would 
wear  them  ; but,  according  to  the  nature  of 
wheel  carriages,  in  ruts  and  hollows : it  be- 
ing out  of  the  power  of  art  to  render  every 
part  of  a road  equally  firm ; and  hot  at  all 
probable  that  the  wheels  of  carriages  palling 
upon  it  Ihould  wear  every  part  of  its  fur- 
face  exactly  alike. 

By  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  the  aft  ion 
of  wheel  carriages,  holes  once  begun  in  the 
furface  of  a road,  no  matter  by  what  agent, 
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inftead  of  being  made  lefs,  as  thofe  of  a path 
are  by  the  feet  of  animals,  are  made  deeper 
every  time  the  wheel  of  a carriage  pafles 
through  them.  The  periphery  of  the  wheel 
ads  as  a chiflel,  which  in  falling  into  the 
hollow  receives  an  impetus  or  acquired 
force,  in  addition  to  the  adlual  prefiure  it  is 
loaded  with ; and,  in  addition  to  this,  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  general  load  is,  of 
courfe,  by  placing  it  out  of  its  upright  pof- 
ture,  taken  from  the  upper  and  thrown  upon 
the  lower  wheel.  See  York.  Econ* 

Hence,  the  fact  naturally  arifes,  though 
not  perhaps  fufficiently  attended  to  by  road 
furveyors,  that  hard  protuberances,  be- 
fide  being  dangerous  and  difagreeable  to 
travellers,  whether  on  horfeback  or  in  car- 
riages, are  injurious  to  roads. 

Every  hard  protuberance,  as  the  point  of 
a (tone  (landing  above  the  general  furface 
of  the  road,  is,  in  the  nature  of  wheel  car- 
riages and  the  laws  of  gravitation,  productive 
of  four  indentures  or  holes : two,  by  throwing 
an  additional  weight  on  the  oppofite  wheel 
(paffing  both  ways) ; and  two  more  by  the 
impetus  or  additional  force  given  by  the 

wheel 
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wheel  (paffing  both  ways)  in  falling  on  the 
common  furface  of  the  road. 

And  hence  it  becomes  as  indifpenfably 
neceffary,  to  common  good  management, 
to  lower  protuberances,  as  it  is  to  fill  up  in- 
dentures: to  pick  out  or  break  down  with 
a hammer  (a  work  of  little  expence)  ftones 
or  other,  obftructions;  as  to  fill  up  the  ruts 
and  holes  with  additional  materials. 

The  effect  of  the  feet  of  horfes  drawing  in 
carriages,  varies  with  the  degree  of  exertion 
in  draft.  In  fight  carriages  the  effedt  is  near- 
ly die  fame  as  that  of  faddle  horfes,  and  of 
courfe  tends  to  remedy,  in  fome  degree,  the 
ill  effedt  of  the  wheels.  But  when  much 
exertion  is  required,  the  feet  of  draft  horfes 
tend  to  tear  up,  loofen,  and  make  rough, 
rather  than  to  render  firm  and  fmooth,  the 
furface  of  the  road. 

Hence  upon  the  whole  we  may  venture 
to  conclude,  that  the  effedts  of  water  on  a 
horfe  path  and  upon  a carriage  road,  are  as 
widely  different,  as  are  the  effedts  of  the 
wheels  of  carriages,  and  the  feet  of  faddle 
horfes.  Water  running  down  the  Hopes  of 
a carriage  road  worn  as  deferibed,  is,  by  the 
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well  known  laws  of  running  water,  drawn 

through  the  channels  and  hollows ; acting  in 

\ 

concert  with  the  wheels,  in  making  them 
wider  and  deeper;  forming,  by  a continu- 
ance of  wear,  a fill,  or  perhaps  two  or  three 
rills,  on  the  face  of  the  road ; while  the  reft 
of  its  furface  is  loaded  with  loofe  matter,  on 
which  the  current , arifing  from  ordinary 
rains,  and  in  ordinary  iituations,  has  no 
power  of  aftion  ; of,  where  the  rills]approach 
near  each  other,  is  left  in  narrow  rough 
ridges,  moft  inconvenient  to  the  traveller. 

To  give  full  fcope  to  the  united  adtion 
of  wheel  carriages  and  running  water,  on 
the  face  of  a wide  carriage  road,  we  will 
fuppofe  it  to  remain  in  a ftate  of  negleft. 

The  effefts,  which  would  neceflarily  fol- 
low, fcarcely  need  to  be  particularized. 
The  wheels  and  the  water  operatingjointly 
to  render  its  furface  more  and  more  un-> 
even,  the  breaking  of  horfes’  knees  and 
men’s  necks,  the  crulhing  of  wheels  and 
axles,  the  overturning  of  utter  carriages, 
and,  at  length,  the  utter  impaflability  of 
the  road,  would  be  the  inevitable  con- 
iequences. 

Vol.  L F Even 
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Even  running  water,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  wheel  carriages,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  final  effedt ; and  in  no  great 
length  of  time  ; as  is  proved  in  a thoufand 
inftances,  in  which  roads  having  been  turn- 
ed, and  the  old  ofies  of  courfe  negledted, 
they  have  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years 
become,  to  carriages  at  leaft,  entirely 
impafiable  ; and  this  altogether  through 
the  evil  effedts  of  running  water  on  the 
furface  of  carriage  roads. 

If  in  thefe  examinations  and  conclufions 
1 have  milled  or  exceeded  truth,  it  has  not 
been  by  defign.  Fully  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  roads,  as  a fubjedt  in  Rural 
Economy,  I have  long  paid  them  great  at- 
tention, and  wifh  to  make  myfelf  fully 
mafter  of  the  fubjedt : I have  even  fuffered 
myfelf  to  conceive  that  hollow  roads  might 
polfibly  be  right ; though  the  principle, 
at  fight,  appears  to  be  felf-evidently  wrong. 

This  fummer(iy89)  being  unufually  wet, 
has  afforded  me  a favourable  opportunity 
of  deciding,  by  obfervation,  on  the  effedts 
of  round  and  hollow  roads. 

In 
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In  traverfing  the  Diftricl,  I did  not  fail 
to  notice  thefe  effects  ; and  in  riding  from 
Leicefter  to  London,  through  Warwick- 
fhire,  Oxfordfhire,  &c.  &c;  after  a month 
or  fix  weeks  continuance  of  rains  of  every 
degree,  I was,  being  more  difengaged, 
ftill  more  attentive  to  the  form  and  ftate 
bf  the  roads. 

The  road  between  NotI-ingham  and 
Loughborough  is  held  out,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  hollow  ways,  as  a fpecimCn  of  their 
good  effeft; 

This  road,  however,  though  much  flatter 
than  modern  roads  in  general  are,  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  reduced  to  the  principle 
and  form  contended  for : indeed  a part, 
which  has  been  lately  made,  is  thrown  in- 
to the  barrel  form : a flrong  evidence 
that  the  trough  principle,  in  this  inflance, 
is  growing  into  difrepute;  Taking  it  alto- 
gether in  its  prefent  ftate  (rendered  more 
tolerable  by  parts  which  lie  fomewhat 
round,  or  which  lie  fhelving  on  the  lides 
of  hills)  and  confldering  the  materials,  a 
charming  gravel,  and  the  publicnefs  of  the 
thoroughfare  to  pay  for  the  forming  and  re- 
F 2 pairs ; 
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pairs;  the  part  I faw  of  it,  between  Trent 
Bridge  and  the  top  of  Bunny  Hill,  may, 
without  prejudice,  be  deemed  one  of  the 
W'orft  kept  roads  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Jeeps  torn  irtta  inequalities,  ftrewed  with 
large  loofe  Hones,  and  let  with  fall  ones, 
in  the  true  breakneck  crufhcarriage  ftyle,— 
and  the  levels  loaded  with  mud  to  the 
footlocks.  The  more  gentle  Jlopes,  though 
uneven,  harfh,  and  unpleafant  to  travel 
upon,  were  certainly  not  indidlable : a 
proof  that  on  fuch  furfaces,  and  with  fuch 
materials,  roads  may  be  kept  in  a travel- 
able  ftate,  in  defiance  of  running  water. 

All  that  can  be  laid  farther  of  this  road 
is,  that  had  the  materials  been  put  into- 
a better  form  they  would  have  afforded  a 
better  road.  In  a country  where  good  ma- 
terials are  fufficiently  plentiful,  a traveller 
who  pays  for  his  road,  whether  on  horfe- 
back  or  in  a carriage,  has  a right  to  expeft 
that  it  (hall  be,  not  only  found,  but  fafe 
and  pleafant,  to  himfelf  and  his  horfes  ^ 
and  a ftill  greater  right  has  the  proprietor 
of  a loaden  carriage  to  expert  to  find  the 

furfacc 
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fur-face  of  the  road,  he  pays  for,  firm, 
and  free  from  obftruftioos. 

Between  Leicester  and  Hinkley  (ex- 
cept about  Hilton)  the  material  gravel ; 
the  form  round — (Angularly  well  formed  ;) 
the  ftate,  nearly  perfect,  notwithftanding 
the  feafon  ! even,  firm,  and  in  a manner  free 
from  dirt ; except  in  fome  few  places,  where 
the  middle  being  worn  hollow,  for  want  of 
being  timely  kept  up  to  its  form,  had  taken 
the  hollow  form,  and  which  were,  of  courfe, 
full  of  water,  dirt,  holes,  and  protuberances. 

Through  Hilton  (a  confiderable length) 
the  road  is  intolerably  bad.  The  material 
large  ftones  : the  form  hollow — a rough  ir- 
regular hollow  pavement : the  Jlate,  fuch  as 
fuggefts  the  idea,  that  it  is  under  the  di  reft  ion 
pf  a wheelwright,  or  a furgeon.  No  public 
road  ought  to  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  fuch 
a ftate. 

Between  Hinkley  and  Coventry*,  va- 

/ 

rious  : part  of  it  dirough  a coalpit  country ; 
neverthelefs,  and  notwithftanding  the  fea- 
fon, even  the  levels,  where  the  form  was 
kept  up  round  and  even,  and  where  the  dirt, 
which  hr^d  of  courfe  accumulated  through 
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the  feafon  and  exceffive  traffic,  had  been  re- 
moved, were  found,  firm,  travelable  road : 
altogether  on  the  convex  principle-;  and 
altogether  the  bell  coal  road  on  which  I re- 
member to  have  travelled. 

From  Coventry  to  Warwick,  the  ma- 
terial gravel,  the  form  convex ; the  fate,  in 
defiance  of  the  weather,  nearly  perfect 
throughout : ten  miles  of  the  belt  gravel 
road  in  the  kingdom. 

Warwick  to  Stratford  — fimilar 
road ; but  not  in  fuch  high  prefervation. 
Some  of  the  levels  worn  hollow,  and  of 
courfe  dirty  : fome  of  the  Hopes  in  the  fame 
predicament,  and  of  courfe  hard,  fliarp, 
and  uneven. 

Stratford  to  the  foot  of  Long  Comp- 
ton Hill,  the  material  ftone,  a fomewhat 
foft  calcarious  granate  : the  form,  originally, 
convex ; but,  at  prefent, — through  a pre- 
tended want  of  materials,  and  the  exceffive 
wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  but  in  fa£t  through  ne- 
gledt, — in  the  true  hogtrough  form  : the 
fate  what  may  eafily  be  conceived ; a dif- 
grace  to  the  truft : a canal  of  puddle  for 
piiles  together;  and  of  courfe  full  of  holes 
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and  knobs ; fome  of  them  hid ; others 
(howing  their  heads  above  the  batter.  A 
faddle  horfe  could  not  pick  out  a tolerable 
path  : even  foot  paflengers  were  wading  to 
market,  and  fervants  to  their  places,  to  the 
tops  of  their  flioes  in  dirt. 

What  a difgrace  to  the  didritd  through 
which  it  pafles  : what  at)  impofition  on  the 
public,  to  demand  toll  for  fuch  a road  : and 
what  a lofs  to  the  proprietors  ! A road  let 
down  into  fuch  a date,  receives  more  injury 
in  one  day  (in  a wet  feafon)  than  it  would 
receive  in  a week,  if  properly  kept  up  to 
.the  form,  and  of  courfe  free  from  (land- 
ing water.  On  this  road,  being  moftly  on 
the  level,  running  water  has  not  much 
power  of  injury. 

Long  Compton  to  Woodstock,  the 
country  more  billowy  (lefs  level)  and  the 
jroad  fomewhat  better  kept. 

Woodstock  to  Oxford, — the  material 
the  fame  kind  of  foftifh  (lone  : the  form, 
once  convex  ; but  now,  like  chaos  of  old,  it 
is  without  form.  The  ftate,  mod  difficult  to 
defcribe.  It  is  barely  paffable  : as  much 
yvorfe  than  the  road  lad  defcribed,  as  that 
F 4 is 
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is  worfe  than  a fair  travelable  road : neverthe- 
lefs,  the  toll  gate  is  kept  locked ! and  a double 
toll  exacted  ! Literally  highway  robbery  ! 

' At  prefent  (Odober  1789)  this  road  lies 
in  a ftate  of  total  negled  : excepting  the  care 
pf  half  a dozen  men  endeavouring  to  let  off 
the  water  ! and  where  this  is  impoflible  (the 
pits  in  the  rock ■ which  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  canal,  many  of  them  lying  below  the 
neighbouring  ditches),  thefe  labourers  are  em~ 
ployed  in  /cooping  out  the  batter  ! ! ! mere 
mockery  : one  (bower  of  rain  undoes  in  five 
minutes  their  whole  day’s  labour. 

The  plea  held  out,  for  its  lying  in  its  pre- 
fent ftate  of  negled  is,  that  it  is  taken,  but 
not  yet  entered  upon,  by  the  perfon  or 
perfons  who  have  taken  it  to  repair  ; it  being 
yet  fome  weeks  before  their  time  of  entrance 
commences  ! 

But  why  (hall  the  public  fuffer  through 
the  private  quarrels  or  quirks  of  individuals  ? 
This  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  principal  roads 
from  London  to  Holyhead,  and  the  main 
road  to  a confiderable  part  of  England  and 
Wales : an  avenue  of  Oxford ! and  the 
Jiigh  road  to  Blenheim  ! 

Oxrogq 
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Oxford  to  Henley  various : good  or 
bad  in  proportion  to  the  roundnefs  or  hol- 
Jownefs  of  the  form  j and  the  flatnefs  or 
elevation  of  the  country. 

Henley  fo  Maidenhead ,— -the  materials 
flint  and  chalk  ; the  form  convex  ; the  fate 
nearly  perfect,  notwithftanding  the  feafon. 
In  mod  places  as  clean  and  as  fmooth  as  a 
gravel  walk.  The  joint  effort  of  the  forny 
and  the  materials. 

Henley  Hjlj  (a  great  effort  in  roadmak- 
ing) affords,  at  prefent,  aftriking  inftance  of 
the  evil  effect  of  running  water  on  a fteep, 
Though  formed  well,  originally,  fome  ruts, 
• through  negleifl,  have  been  differed  to  catch 
the  water ; and  being  differed,  by  the  lame 
pegleft,  to  grow  deeper  and  deeper,  they 
are  at  length  worn,  near  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  into  furrows  a foot  deep  ! — which,  by 
a few  minutes  timely  attention  to  the  in- 
fant ruts,  might  have  been  entirely  pre- 
vented. 

From  Maidenhead  to  London,  the  ma- 
terial is  gravel ; the  form  convex ; and  the 
flatty  notwithftanding  the  country'  is  a dead 
level,  frt^m  end  to  end  (twentyfix  miles), 
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and  notwithftanding  the  unufual  wetnefs  of 
the  feafon,  was  altogether  fuch  as  no  travel* 
ler  has  a right  to  find  fault  with.  Where  the 
convexity  had  been  properly  kept  up,  and 
the  rain  water  prevented  from  lodging  on 
the  furface,  it  might  be  deemed  in  the  ftate 
of  perfection : except  near  town,  where  the 
wear  is  exceffive;  efpecially  in  places  where 
the  reduced  matter  and  the  dung  dropt 
upon  it,  had  not  been  timely  removed,  and 
there  it  was  unufually  dirty : more  efpecially 
where  it  pafles  between  rows  of  houfes ; 
which,  depriving  it  of  a confiderable  fliare 
of  fun  and  wind,  retards  its  drying  in'  fhowery 
weather,  and  prevents  the  foil,  in  dry  wea- 
ther, from  efcaping  in  the  form  of  dust. 

Throughout  the  ride,  it  was  obfcrvable, 
that  the  ftate  of  the  road  as  to  cleavnefs,  was, 
other  circumftances  being  fimilar,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  exposure. 

Hence  the  utility  of  keeping  down  the 
hedges  of  lanes,  efpecially  in  low  fituations. 

Hence  alfo  a difadvantage  of  hollozu  roods; 
which  not  only  retain  moisture,  in  wet  wea- 
ther, but  dust,  in  dry  ; while  that  of  a round 
roadie  fcattered  over  the  adjoining  field?. 

In 
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In  snow,  their  comparative  advantage  is 
Hill  more  (hiking : a i hollow  way  is  well 
known  to  be  the  firft  place  drifted  up : the 
crown  of  a round  road , the  laft  place  cover- 
ed. In  windy  fnowy  weather,  while  one  is 
rendered  dangerous  or  impaflable,  the  other 
is  left  free  and  fafe  for  paffengers. 

From  the  whole  of  this  enquiry,  as  well 
as  to  common  obfervation,  it  appears  evi- 
dently, that  the  natural  enemies  of  roads 
are  rain-water  and  /now ; and  that  fun  and 
wind  are  their  natural  benefactors. 

Hence,  that  form  which  leflens,  pre- 
vents, or  turns  into  a good,  the  evil  effects 
of  the  former,  and  which  gives  the  latter 
the  greatefl  power  of  aftion,  is  evidently 
the  mod  eligible : provided  the  utility  of  the 
road  be  not  injured,  or  its  wear  increafed,  by 
fuch  a form. 

The  perfection  of  a road,  with  refpedt 
to  utility  and  wear,  confifts,  as  has  been 
Ihown,  in  its  furface  being  even,  firm,  and 
elaftic;  the  interfaces  of  the  hard 'materials 
being  filled,  and  their  points  Iheathed,  with 
finer  matter : provided  its  form  be  that  in 
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which  its  utility  is  greateft  and  its  wear  the 
leaft. 

The  ftate  of  perfection  of  a road,  as  to 
form,  that  in  which  its  utility  is  the  greateft 
and  its  wear  the  leaft,  is,  beyond  all  argu- 
ment and  doubt,  the  ftate  of  perfedt  flatnefs*: 
provided  the  surface  could  be  kept  in  the 
ftate  of  perfection,  under  that  form.  . 

But  it  being,  in  pradtice,  utterly  impos- 
sible, as  appears  demonftrably  by  the  fore- 
going examinations,  to  unite  the  perfection  of 
furface  with  perfect  flatnefs , a more  practical 
form  muft  be  fought. 

In  hollowness  we  cannot  hope  to  find 
it.  It  has  been  Ihown  that  a hollow  road, 
by  colledting  the  water  which  falls  on  the 
fleeps,  is  worn  into  inequalities ; part  of  the 
hard  materials  being  carried  off ; and  other 
pxpofed  to  unneceffary  wear;  rendering  the 
furface  unfafe,  unpleafant,  and  injurious  to 
the  feet  of  animals ; efpecially  thofe  of  cat, 
tie;  befide  encreafing  the  refiftance  by  hol- 
lows and  protuberances ; and  thereby  doubly 

encreafing  the  wear  of  die  road  : while  the 
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water  which  falls  on  the  levels,  being  una- 
voidably collected  on  the  face  of  the  road, 
the  well  known  effects  of  Handing  water  of 
courfe  take  place. 

Thus,  the  great  natural  enemy  of  roads, 
rain  water,  inftead  of  being  curbed  in  its 
inifehiefs,  or  converted  to  a friendly  purpofe, 
is,  by  hollowness  of  form,  left  with  full 
power  of  injury ; while  the  wind,  their  great 
natural  benefactor,  is,  by  this  form,  deprived 
of  a confiderable  (hare  of  its  power  of 
relief : dirt  and  duft , equally,  lie  fafe  and  fe- 
cure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough;  which,  in- 
ftead of  being  kept  free  from  fnow,  by  the 
wind,  is  the  firft  place  filled  : the  wind,  in 
this  cafe,  being  changed  into  an  enemy. 

With  refpeCt  to  snow,  the  flat  form  is 
preferable  to  the  hollozv : though  in  mod,  if 
not  all,  other  refpects,  as  to  utility  of  furface, 
flatnefs  is  the  word  poffible  form.  By  en- 
creafing  the  hollownefs  of  a wide  carriage 
road,  much  beyond  the  utility  of  form,  the 
margins  might  no  doubt  be  brought  into  a 
travelabk  (late  ; whereas,  of  a flat  road,  in  a 
wet  feafon,  every  part,  from  fide  to  fide,  be- 
comes equally  untravelable  : or,  at  bed,  al- 
together 
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together  unfit  to  be  travelled  on  and  paid 
for. 

Hence,  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  in 
hollowness  nor  in  flatness  can  anything 
near  perfection,  in  form  and  furface  jointly , 
be  found.  In  roundness,  alone,  we  can, 
therefore,  expeCt  to  find  it. 

It  is  evident,  to  demonftration,  that,  by 
rounding  up  a road,  above  the  utility  of 
form,  the  evil  effeCts  of  {landing  and  ain- 
ning  waters  might  be  equally  avoided ; and 
the  good  effedt  of  the  waters  of  heavy 
fhowers,  running  from  the  crown  to  the 
fides,  carrying  down  with  them  the  foil,  and 
leaving  the  fand  and  gravel  behind,  might 

m i 

be  obtained. 

Confequentty  the  utility  of  surface 
is  obtainable,  in  round  nefs,  to  the  required 
degree  of  perfection. 

But  perfection  in  the  utility  of  form 
cannot  be  had  in  roundnefs ; it  belonging, 
exclufively,  to  flatnefs  : in  which,  however* 
the  requifite  utility  of  surface  cannot 
be  preferved. 

Hence  we  may  fairly,  and  fafely,  con- 
clude, that  perfeCt  utility  of  furface,  and  per- 
fect 
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feci  utility  of  form  are  utterly  incompa- 
tible : the  former  belonging  folely  to 

roundnefs,  the  latter  exclufively  to  flatnefs. 

Therefore,  all  that  human  art  and  induftry 
can  do  is  to  endeavour  to  hit  the  happy  me- 
dium : to  lower  the  roupdnefs  until  a de- 
gree of  flatnefs  be  found  fufficient  to  render 
the  form,  though  not  per f eft,  fufliciently  con- 
venient to  anfvver,  fully,  the  general  inten- 
tion : prcferving  a degree  of  roundnefs  fuffi- 
cient, when  properly  kept  up,  to  fecure  k 
from  the  evil  effe&s  of  Handing  and  running 
waters : a happy  medium,  which,  though 
feldom  hit,  is  more  or  lefs  obfervable,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 

The  requifite  degree  of  roundnefs  varies 
with  circumilances  : depends  on  the  given 
fltuation,  the  given  materials,  the  width  and 
the  publicnefs  of  the  given  road.  The 
fteeps  and  levels,  more  particularly,  ought 
to  be  kept  as  round  as  perfect  conveniency 
will  permit : for  the  quicker  rain  water 
efcapes  off  the  former,  the  lefs  mifehief  it 
occafions ; and  the  quicker  it  cfcapes  off  the 
latter,  the  more  good. 

Wherever 
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Wherever  a road  is  obferved  to  keep  itfelf 
free  from  (landing  water  and  inequalities  of 
furface,  in  a wet  feafon ; and  this,  where  the 
form  is  not  too  round  for  the  conveniency  of 
top  loads,  every  part  of  its  furface  being 
travelled  over,  the  happy  medium  has  beci) 
hit  and  preferved. 

Roads  bearing  this  ted  are  proper  fubjedls 
of  ftudy  for  roadmakers,  rather  than  any 
theoretic  rule  that  could  be  offered;  ex- 
cept that  round nefs  of  form,  let  the  mate- 
rial, the  width,  and  the  publicity  be  what 
they  may,  is  requiiite  in  all-feafons,  and  in 
all  fituations. 

Becaufe,  under  this  form,  heavy  rains, 
inftead  of  being  injurious,  become  friend- 
ly to  them : and  though  more  moderate 
Ihowers  will,  in  defpite  of  art  and  atten- 
tion, be  caught,  more  or  lefs,  by  the  late- 
ral ruts ; yet  being  expofed  to  the  full  ef- 
fect of  the  wind,  their  mifchief  is  of  (hort 
Continuance ; and  the  wind  continuing, 
tmtil  a (late  of  drynefs  takes  place,  its  ef- 
fect becomes  funilar^to  that  of  heavy  rains  ; 
carrying  off'  the  foil ; leaving  the  fand  and 

afford 
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gravel  to  guard  the  hard  materials,  and  to 
afford  a furface,  fafe  and  pleafant  to  the  tra- 
veller, and  friendly  to  the  feet  of  tender- 
footed animals. 

On  dry  snow,  the  wind  adts  in  the  fame 
manner  as  on  dust  : the  crown  of  a round 
road  is  among  the  laft  places  covered,  and 
the  firfl  bared,  in  a fnowy  feafon. 

Thefe  being  the  principal  fadts  and  * re- 
fledtions  that  have  occurred  to  me  refpedting 
the  forms  of  roads,  I put  an  end  to  this  long, 
and  to  myfelfat  leaft,  tirefome  article;  which 
nothing  but  a defire  of  placing  an  important 
fubjedt  in  a juft  light,  could  have  induced 
me  to  have  begun. 

I conftfs,  however,  that  I do  not  regret  the 
attention  I have  beftovVed  upon  it;  as  the 
ftudying  and  digefting  of  it  have  brought  to 
light  truths,  which  otherwife  I might  not 
have  feen,  and  which  ferve  to  eftablifli  ftill 
more  firmly,  than  thofe  I had  hitherto  ad- 
duced, the  fuperiority  of  the  convex  prin- 
ciple;— of  roads  moderately  round,  with  a 
free  open  channel  on  either  fide  as  a horfe 
path  ; with  banks  level  on  the  top,"as  guards 
to  the  paths,  and  as  refources,  in  wet  weather, 
for  footpaffengers ; and,  where  the  width  of 
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the  lane  will  permit,  with  a fide  road  for  fum- 
mer  travelling. 

By  giving  this  form  to  roads,  and  by  pre- 
lerving  it  with  due  attention,  fa  as  to  keep 
the  furface  free,  as  poflible,  from  water,  and, 
in  a continuance  of  wet  weather,  from  a fu/- 
perfluity  of  reduced  materials ; and  by  pay- 
ing proper  attention  to  the  fide  roads ; — I am 
cleatly  convinced  that  a very  confiderable 
proportion — perhaps  one  third— perhaps  one 
half— k>f  the  money  now  expended  on  the 
roads  of  this  kingdom  might  be  faved. 

And  although  the  whole  of  the  expence  of 
roads  does  not  fail  on  the  farmer ; yet,  confider- 
ing  the  toll  he  pays,  in  addition  to  the  labour, 
or  the  rate,  he  is  obliged  to  furnilh,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  may  be  fard  to  fall  on  the  oc- 
cupiers, and  of  courfe,  eventually,  on  the 
owners  of  lands ; a faft  which  will  fully  apo- 
logize, I hope,  if  any  apology  be  required, 
for  the  length  of  thefe  obfervations. 

Foran  inftance  of  a rough  fandyroad  being 
fmoothed  at  a fmall  expcnce,  fee  min.  71. 
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IN  A COUNTRY  which,  for  fome  time 
paft,  has  been  changing  from  an  open  to  an 
inclofed  ftate,  we  may  reafonably  expeft 
a degree  of  excellency  in  the  art  of  hedge 
planting.  It  feldom  happens  that,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  the  art  remains  in  a 
ftate  of  obfcurity ; but  that  the  prevailing 
mode  of  execution  is  adapted  to  the  given 
foil  and  fituation. 

This,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  cafe  : 
in  fimilar  fituations,  on  fimilar  foils,  and  un- 
der fimilar  circumftances,  we  find  very  dif- 
ferent modes  of  performing  the  fame  opera- 
tion : a proof  that  the  rural  arts  are  either 
Very  abftrufe,  or  are  not  univerfally  ftudied 
with  due  attention.  ‘ 

In  Norfolk,  where  a deep  freefubfoil  pre- 
vails, we  fee  hcdgewood  planted  by  the  fide 
of  a deep  ditch,  and  perhaps  near  the  top 
G 3.  of 
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of  a high  bank  ; and  this  notwithftanding 
the  fubftrata  are  naturally  abforbent  or  dry. 
While  in  this  diftrid,  likewife  having  a deep 
free  foil  and  fubfoil,  the  plants  are  laid  into 
a flat  broad  low  bank,  with  a narrow  fhallow 
ditch ; a mere  trench ; and  this  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fubftrata  are,  in  a manner  in- 
variably, retentive  or  wet ; and  the  furface 
waters,  of  courfe,  have  no  other  way  of  ef- 
caping,  than  by  means  of  deep  ditches.  In 
a recently  inclofed  common  field,  I have  feen 
ditches  a foot  deep,  with  water  Handing  in 
the  furrows,  hard  by,  not  lefs  than  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  deep  ! 

This  error  in  pradice,  however,  is  rather 
detrimental  to  the  lands,  than  to  the  hedges ; 
which,  in  this  diftrid,  are  above  par ; and 
their  treatment,  of  courfe,  requires  atten- 
tion. 

The  ufeful  ideas,  colleded  in  this  cafe, 
fall  under  the  heads, 

Railing  new  Hedges ; 

Treatment  of  grown  Hedges. 

Raising  new  hedges.  The  fpecies  of 
hedgezvood,  whitethorn,  with  fome  inftances 

of 
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of  crabtree  *.  At  prefent,  however,  “ gar- 
den quick”  may  be  faid  to  be  the  univerfal 
hedgewood ; although  there  was,  within 
the  memory  of  many  men,  no  fuch  thing  in 
ufe.  .. 

The  rejection  of  nurfery  plants,  however, 
did  not  proceed  from  ignorance  in  the  me- 
thod of  railing  them,  but  from  principle, 
founded  on  a falfe  notion  that  plants,  pam- 
pered in  the  rich  foil  of  a garden,  were  of 
courfe  improper  to  be  planted  in  a ditch 
bank  of  common  earth.  No,  no ; the  planters 
of  thofe  days  knew  better.  “ Gather  them 
in  woods,  where  they  have  been  expofed  to 
hardlhips,  and  have  learnt  to  live  upon 
coarfe  fare,  and,  in  that  cafe,  when  they 
cdme  to  be  tranfplanted  into  hedges,  they 
tnuft  thrive.” 

A gentleman  near  Tamworth  was  the  firfl 
who  ventured  to  plant  garden  quick  on  a 
large  fcale ; and  his  fuccefs  ruined  the  bufi- 
G 3 ne/s, 

* Holly  hedges,  In  this  diftricl  I obferved  3 
natural  holly  hedge  flourilhing,  as  a fence  again#  every 
thing,  under  very  low-headed  fpreading  oaks : an 

evidence  of  what  might  be  exposed  from  holly  hedges 
ttnder  oaks  properly  trained. 
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nefs,  as  it  had  long  been,  of  quickgathering. 
The  quantity  now  raifed,  at  Tamworth  and 
its  neighbourhood,  for  the  Birmingham  and 
other  markets,  is  extraordinary.  It  is  moftly 
tranfplanted.  Its  price,  even  at  Tamworth, 
feven  (hillings  a thoufand : at  Birmingham 
eight  to  ten  (hillings  : yet  at  thofe  prices  one 
gardener  fells,  even  when  no  public  inclo- 
fures  are  going  forward,  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thoufands  annually. 

The  mod  judicious  planter  I met  with  in 
the  diftri&s,  and  from  whom,  with  the  garden- 
er here  alluded  to,  I had  thefe  particulars, 
chufes  his  plants  at  four  years  old,  tranf- 
planted at  two  ; and  cares  not  how  rich  a foil 
they  are  raifed  in. 

The  time  of  planting , here,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  autumn.  I had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a comparative  obfervation,  on  a 
neighbour’s  praftice,  between  plants  fet  in 
autumn,  and  others  planted,  in  continuation 
of  the  fame  hedge,  in  fpring.  The  autumnal 
planting,  in  this  cafe,  had  a decided  prefer- 
ence. But  the  fituation  was  fomewhat  dry  ; 
and  the  fpring  and  fummer  proved  fo  like- 
wife  : — under  thefe  circumftances  autumnal 
planting  will  generally  fucceed  beft, 

Tli? 
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The  method  of  planting  has  been  faid  to  be 
that  of  putting  the  plants  into  a broad  flat 
mound  : generally  planting  two  rows,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  apart,  and  a fimilar  diftance 
from  the  brink  of  the  trench,  by  the  fide  of 
■which  they  are  planted. 

The  reafon  given  for  this  mode  of  plant- 
mg  is,  that  a deep  ditch  makes  a high  heavy 
bank,  and  this  “ overloads  the  roots.” 

There  is,  no  doubt,  fome  truth  in  this 
rcafoning.  Plants  never  thrive  fo  well  as 
on  level  ground,  provided  they  are  not  in- 
commoded by  {landing  water:  fee  York. 
Econ.  : and  the  difadyantages  of  a high 
heavy  bank  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
Norf.  Econ.  : but  it  is  a fadl,  evident  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  particu- 
larly in  my  own  practice  in  three  different 
and  diftant  parts  of  it,  that  hedges  may  be  raff- 
ed with  fuccefs  in  the  front  of  a high  bank  ; 
and  that  its  difadvantages  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  advantage  gained  by  a deep 
ditch  and  high  bank,  as  a defence  to  the 
rifing  hedge. 

Two  rows  of  ports  and  rails  are  here 
the  common  guard  : incurring  an  expence 
equal  to  twice  that  of  a deep  ditch 
G 4.  and 
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and  banklet  on  one  fide,  and  a high  bank 
and  hedge  on  the  other.  If  the  hedge  be 
planted  behind  a fhelf  of  fufficient  width, 
and  part  of  the  mould  of  the  ditch  be  ap- 
plied in  forming  a banklet  on  its  outer  brink, 
the  load  incurred  by  the  remainder  is  little, 
if  any,  impediment  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
young  hedge. 

For  the  method  and  expence  of  planting 
a hedge  in  this  manner.  See  min.  123. 

The  nurfing  of  young  hedges,  a bufinefs 
which,  in  mod  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  in 
a manner  totally  negledted,  is  in  many  cafes 
well  attended  to  here.  They  are  pretty  ge- 
nerally weeded,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  hoed  : 
in  others,  however,  they  are  here,  as  in  other 
places,  feen  flruggling  among  weeds ; — 
principally  of  the  following  fpecies. 

I enumerate  them  here,  as  I paid  more 
attention  to  hedgeweeds  in  this,  than  in 
any  other,  diftridt : and  though  they  vary, 
in  fome  degree,  in  different  places,  they  are, 
upon  the  whole,  very  much  the  fame  in  all. 
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Hedgeweeds  of  the  Midland  District, 
Weeds  of  young  Hedges. 

Couch  grafs  and  other  grades  *. 

The  thiftles,  particularly  the  fpear  thiftle ; 

The  docks ; 

♦ 

The  nettle ; 

Sowthiftles  j 

Hawkweeds ; and  a variety  of  fmall  weeds, 
which  rob  the  plants  of  their  nourilhment, 
and  ought  to  be  cut  off  with  the  hoe,  fo 
often  as  they  rife. 

The  convolvolus ; 

The  blue-tufted  vetch,  and  other  vetches 3 
and 

The  cleavers,  and  other  climbing  plants, 
are  a burden  to  the  taller  more  upright 
flioots. 

In  low  moift  fituations. 

The  meadow  fweet : 

The 

I have  feen,  in  this  diftrifl,  quick  planted,  acrof? 
a.  foul  arable  indofure,  in  a bed  of  couch  ! Nothing  can 
be  greater  folly.  The  other  grades  may  be  deftroyed 
with  the  hoe  ; but  fcarcely  any  art  can  free  young  hedge 
plants  from  couch  ; which  ought,  at  any  coft,  to  be  dellroy- 
ed  before  the  hedge  be  planted. 
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The  wild  angelica ; 

The  willowherbs  (epilobia)  ; 

The  perfrcarias,  &c.  &c.  are  almoft  cer* 
tain  fuffocation  to  weak  plants,  the  firft  and 
fecond  years,  if  not  repeatedly  removed  by 
hand,  fo  often  as  they  threaten  the  injury  of 
the  infant  hedge. 

Weeds  of  older  Hedges , 

The  briar ; 

The  bramble ; 

The  woodbine ; 

The  bitterfweet  (folanum  dulcamara)  } 

Black  briony  (tamus  communis) ; and 
in  fome  places,  the  white  briony  (bryonia 
alba) ; and  the 

Traveller’sjoy  (clematis  vitalba);  are  very 
definitive  to  hedges ; efpecially  jf  fuffered 
to  grow  up  with  them,  either  in  the  firft 
inftance,  or  after  the  hedge  has  been  cut 

down.  , 

, They  ought  therefore,  in  both  cafes,  to 
be  eradicated,  or  at  leaft  cut  out  and  kept 
under,  until  the  hedge  be  free  from  injury. 
1 T.HE  treatment  of  grown  hedges. 
Tlajhing  may  be  called  the  univerfal  pradtice 
of  this  diftridt,  Neverthelefs,  I have  ob- 
ferved  a few  inftaiiccg  of  cutting  hedges, 

that 
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that  do  not  come  within  the  defcription  of 
plalhing. 

In  this  practice ; one  row  of  ftems,  if 
double  quicked,  is  cut  to  the  ftub,  the 
other,  hedge  height ; not  level  off,  or  all 
of  the  fame  height,  but  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  lean  back,  away  from  the  ftubs  of  the 
fallen  row ; cutting  thofe  which  Hand  fore- 
moft  the  loweft,  and  fuch  as  lean  or  branch 
away  from  them,  the  higheft ; leaving  the 
back  fpray  on,  to  form  a blind,  and  aflift  to 
make  a fence. 

Under  this  management,  two  rows  of 
quick  are  evidently  preferable  to  a fingle 
row  ; for  although  I have  feen  fingle  quick 
treated  fomewhat  in  this  manner,  efpecially 
in  Derbylhire,  the  effeft  is  very  different, 
Jn  this  cafe  the  ftools  and  the  ftems  are  fe4 
from  the  fame  roots  ; the  fame  fet  of  fibres  j 
and  the  ftems  with  the  fpray  left  upon  them, 
rob  the  lower  lhoots,  from  which  the  new 
fence  is  to  rife,  of  a great  part  of  their  fap. 
While  in  the  other,  the  ftools  not  only  ftand 
diftinfl  from  the  ftems,  but  have  a diftindt 
fet  of  roots  to  fupport  them,  entirely  inde-? 
pendent  of  the  ftems  left  Handing  as  a tern*? 
porary  fence. 

The. 
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The  methods  of  plajhing  are  various  : the 
old  and  ftill  molt  prevailing  method  is  to 
leave  paof  the  ftems  {landing,  as  “ live 
ftakes”  ; between  which  the  plafhers  are  in- 
• terwoven,  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Judicious  managers,  however,  objedl,  and 
with  good  reafon,  to  live  ftakes ; which, 
throwing  out  fpreading  heads,  in  the 
pollard  manner,  overhang  and  deftroy  the 
plafhers,  and  prevent  the  fhoots  of  the 
ftools  from  rifing  : confequently  tending  to 
convert  the  hedge  into  a row  of  thorn  pollard ; 
ip  which  ftate  old  hedges,  that  have  been 
thus  treated,  are  too  evidently  feen.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  entire  hedge  is  cut 
down,  or  crippled  as  plafhers,  to  the  ftub, 
the  plafhers  have  no  impediment,  and  the 
young  fhoots  are  the  lefs  incommoded  in  as 
much  as  the  plafhers  fhoot  lefs  luxuriantly 
than  the  ftakes.  Still,  however,  the  fhoots 
from  the  ftools,  the  only  offspring  of  the 
old  hedge  from  which  a new  one  can 
be  expected,  are  greatly  injured  by  th<j 
plafhers  overfpreading  them. 

Hence  an  improvement  has  been  ftruck 
out,  in  this  diftrict,  which  probably  raifes 
the  art  of  plafliing  to  its  higheft  degree 

of 
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of  perfedlion.  This  is  effefted,  by  driving 
the  dead  flakes,  not  in  a line  with  the  flubs, 
but  fome  foot  or  more  behind  them,  and  by 
winding  the  plafhers  among  them,  and  ed- 
dering  them,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  this 
country,  with  brambles,  leave  the  fhoots  from 
the  flubs  the  fame  air  and  headroom,  or 
nearly  the  fame,  as  if  the  whole  were  cut 
down,  and  a dead  hedge  raifed  behind  them. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  of  plafhing, 
compared  with  the  pradlice  of  felling  the 
whole  to  the  flub,  is,  that  a live  hedge, 
which  improves  by  age,  is  raifed,  inflead  of 
a dead  one,  which  grows  worfe  every  year. 
The  difadvantage,  that  of  part  of  the  fap 
(of  Angle  hedges)  being  drawn  away  from 
the  young  fhoots ; which,  in  this  cafe,  are 
left  lefs  free  and  open,  than  when  the  whole 
of  the  Hems  are  cleared  away  at  the  flub. 

However,  where  there  are  a fufficiency  of 
young  pliable  flems  for  plafhers,  and  the 
ditch  does  not  require  much  repair,  the 
plafhing  here  defcribedmay  have,  upon  the 
whole,  the  preference ; efpecially  if  the 
pladters,  when  the  young  hedge  has  got  up, 
be  removed  from  their  interference  w ith  the 
upright  fhoots. 

But, 
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But,  where  the  hedge  has  been  neglefted, 
the  Items  are  grown  few  and  large,  particu- 
larly where  vacancies  require  to  be  filled  up 
by  layers  or  otherwife,  and  the  ditch  • re-* 
quires  to  be  new  made,— felling  to  the  ftub 
is  indifputably  preferable. 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  in  the  di- 
ftridt  under  furvey,  the  ditch  is  rarely  re* 
made,  and  but  feldom  fcoured  : even  where 
the  foil  is  retentive ; and  a ditch,  of  courfe, 
necefiary  to  good  management. 

The  reasoning , in  this  cafe,  is  the  fame  a$ 
in  that  of  planting  by  a narrow  ditch  : 
namely,  the  fear  of  “ overloading  the  roots  !” 
In  that  cafe  there  may  be  fome  fhadow  of 
truth ; but  in  this,  in  which  the  roots  are 
feeding  feveral  feet  from  the  bank,  there  is 
probably  not  the  lead  foundation.  The 
practice,  no  doubt,  originates  in  indolence  of 
falfe  economy. 

This  cenfure,  however,  is  not  intended  to 
be  palled  indiferiminately.  There  are  many: 
individuals,  who  are  aware  of  the  utility  of 
open  ditches,  in  freeing  their  lands  from 
furface  water. 
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References  to  the  Minutes  on  Fences. 

For  the  principles  of  Gatehanging,  fee  min.  36. 

For  obfervations  on  making  Sodbanks , fee 
min.  49. 

For  further  obfervations  on  Hanging  gates,  fee 
min.  54. 

For  an  inftance  of  pradtice  in  Hedgeplanting, 
fee  min.  1 13. 

For  a proof  of  the  nuifance  of  wide  hedges , 
fee  min.  1 31. 

For  obfervations  on  water  Handing  againft 
live  hedges,  fee  min.  132. 

For  remarks  on  the  weeding  of  hedges,  fee 
min.  152. 

For  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the  root 
of  the  hawthorn,  and  on  rippling  hedge  banks , 
fee  min.  159. 

For  a proof  of  the  nuifance  of  high  hedges , 
fee  min.  160. 

For  further  Obfervations  on  high  hedges,  fee 

MIN.  1 6 1 . 

For  the  probable  origin  of  crooked  hedges,  fee 
min. 162. 
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6. 

HEDGEROW  TIMBER. 

FEW  DISTRICTS  arc  lo  thin  of  hedge-* 
row  timber  as  this.  The  old  enclofed  town- 
Ihips  have  a tolerable  lhare,  but  the  new  in- 
clofures,  which,  with  the  open  fields  that  yet 
remain,  conftitute  a principal  part  of  the 
Midland  Diftrift,  are  as  naked,  to  the  diftartt 
eye,  as  the  downs  of  Surrey,  or  the  wolds  of 
Yorkfhire.  Leicestershire,  more partictl- 
larly, (lands  in  this  predicament.  There  is  not, 
fpeaking  generally,  a young  oak  in  the 
county.  If  this  error  Ihould  not  be  reftified, 
there  may  not,  in  half  a century,  be  a tree 
left  in  a townfhip. 

This  poverty  in  hedgerow  timber  has  pro- 
bably arifen,  partly  in  negled,  but  much 
more  in  a rooted  antipathy,  among  occupi- 
ers, againft  trees  in  hedges.  The  mifehiefs 
of  the  afli  and  elm,  and  low  fpreading  oaks, 
having  been  experienced,  all  fpecies  have 
been  indiferiminately  proferibed. 
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The  alh,  the  elm,  and  lowheaded  oaks, 
are  indifputably  mifchievous  in  hedges — in- 
jurious to  the  occupier,  and  deftrudtive  to 
the  hedge.— *But  oaks  trained  in  the  manner 
which  1 have  repeatedly  recommended*,— 
while  they  enhance,  in  a very  high  degree, 
the  value  of  an  eftate,  do,  comparatively, 
little  injury  to  the  occupier,  and  but  very 
little  to  the  hedge. 

The  district  of  the  station  furnifhes 
an  inftance  of  the  latter  part,  at  leaft,  of 
the  above  aflertion.  The  road  through  an 
entire  townlhip  (I  believe) — Grindon — the 
refidence  of  Lady  Robert  Bertie — has  on 
each  fide  of  it  a line  of  tall  Hemmed  trees, 
moftly  oaks,  rifing  in  a trimmed  hawthorn 
hedge ; which,  far  from  being  deftroyed  by 
them,  flourifhes  with  extraordinary  vigour; 
clofely  embracing  the  Hems  of-  the  trees  ; a 
fence  againft  any  thing. 

The  lowheaded  pollard  is  feldom  feen  in 
the  hedges  of  the  old  inclofures  of  this 
diftridt ; which,  however,  fometimes  exhibit 
a Hill  more  aukward  objedl : a kind  of  tall, 
and  moftly  crooked  ftump — a fomething  be- 
tween 

* Plantinc  and  Orn.  Gard.  and  Norf.  Econ. 

Vol.  I.  H 
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tween  a tree  and  a pollard ; — with  fre- 
quently a Angle  fmall  bough,  left  on  one 
fide  of  its  top ! as  if  the  owner,  having  re- 
pented of  his  folly,  were  endeavouring  to 
convert  the  objeft  into  a tree  again. 

For  the  method  of  taking  down,  &c.  fee  • 
the  next  article. 

For  an  inflance  of  practice  in  training 
hedge  oaklings,  fee  min.  1 55. 


7- 

WOODLANDS. 

VIEWING  THE  MIDLAND  COUN- 
TIES generally,  they  are  flill  fufficiently 
Wooded ; although  there  has,  within  me- 
mory, been  an  undoubted  decreafe. — Cham- 
wood  Forefl  has  not,  figuratively  fpeaking, 
a flick  left  in  it ; though,  within  the  prefent 
century,  much  of  the  ancient  forefl  remained. 
Many  fmaller  plots  of  woodland,  and  town- 
fhips  of  well  wooded  hedges,  have  been 
cleared  away,  within  the  lafl  fifty  years. 

There 
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There  is  little  danger,  however,  of  the 
diftrift  fufFering  through  a want  of  tim-* 
ber. — Warwickshire,  Staffordshire, 
and  Derbyshire,  are  ftill  fully  wooded; 
Leicestershire,  with  the  private  woods 
fcattered  round  the  fkirts  of  the  foreft,  and  on 
the  borders  of  Rutlandshire,  has  yet  afuf- 
ficiency  left  to  fupply  its  internal  con- 
fumptiom 

But  with  refpeft  to  coppice  wood,  many 
parts  of  Leicefterfhire,  more  particularly^ 
mull  even  now  feel  a want,  and  experience 
many  inconveniencies,  which  a diftribution 
of  coppices  would  remove.  It  is  true,  that 
many  of  thefe  woodlefs  parts  are  too  valu- 
able, as  grafs  or  arable  land,  to  be  convert- 
ed, on  a large  fcale,  into  coppice  grounds!. 
Neverthelefs,  there  are,  in  moft  townfhips^ 
cold  patches  of  foil,  lefs  produdtive  of  corn 
and  grafs,  and  angles  in  the  outline  of  every 
feftate,  which  might  be  profitably  planted  with 
coppice  wood. 

The  district  of  the  station  is  in  a man- 
ner furrounded  by  woodlands,  and,  during 
my  refidence  in  it,  I collected,  through  this 
and  other  circumflances,  more  information 
tefpedting  their  management,  than  in  any 
H % other 
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other  I have  refided  in.  The  fubjedt,  there- 
fore, requires,  in  this  place,  efpecial  at- 
tention. 

The  information  obtained  claffes  under  the 
following  fubdivifions : 

1.  Raifing.  4.  Timber. 

2.  Selling.  5.  Bark. 

3.  Taking  down.  6.  Coppice. 

I.  Raising.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that 

moft  of  the  private  woods,  which  we  fee,  at 
prefent,  fcattered  over  the  ifland,  have  been 
raifed  by  art ; and  that  they  are  not,  as  they 
are  generally  fuppofed  to  be,  remnants  of 
the  ancient  forcfts,  or  native  woods. 

In  the  old  woods  of  this  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  pretty  generally  obfervable, 
that  the  north  and  eaftern  margins  abound 
with  afh,  while  the  body  of  the  wood  is  prin- 
cipally oak  ; and  it  is  believed  that  the  afh, 
being  a quick-mounting  tree,  was  propagated 
there  as  a fcrecn  to  the  oaklings  This  is 
a circumftantial  evidence  of  their  being  raifed 
by  art : while  the  evident  vejliges  of  the  plow, 
in  other  inftances,  are  proofs  of  the  pofition  ; 
at  leaf;  as  to  thefe  inftances. 

But 

* But  fee  min.  166. 
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But  the  practice  of  propagating  wood- 
lands (I  mean  ordinary  woodlands  of  oak, 
alh,  or  other  native  woods)  can  be  traced  by 
circumftances  only,  in  every  part  of  this  iflani 
I haveobferved  in,  excepting  North  War- 
wickshire ; where  the  praftice  may  be  faid 
to  be  at  prefent  in  ufe.  Several  young  woods 
are  now  getting  up  from  acorns  and  other 
tree  feeds,  fown  by  the  hands  of  men  now 
living.  Yet  their  appearance  to  the  eye,  on 
the  clofeft  examination,  is  the  fame  as  that 
which  we  obferve  in  cafes  where  the  proof 
is  lefs  pofitive. 

The  mode  of  propagation  is  that  of 
fowing  acorns,  keys,  See.  with  the  feeds  of 
com ; or  of  dibbling  them  into  grafsland  ; 
as  will  more  fully  appear  in  min,  124. 

II.  Selling  timber  trees.  The  pre- 
fent mode  of  difpofal  is  by  auttion, — as  it 
Hands : — a mode  always  to  be  recommended, 
for  reafons  already  given.  See  York.  Econ. 
j.  241. 

The  method  of  valuing  timber.  The 
only  circumftance  which  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned, here,  is  that  of  valuing  the  timber 
and  bark  feparately ; — keeping  two  diftindt 
accounts.  This  is  done  by  the  timber  mer- 
H 3 chant 
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chant  when  he  fells  the  bark  to  the  tanner 
by  fuch  valuation : a pradtice  which  is  not 
uncommon:  the  tanner,  of  courfe,  making 
his  counter  valuation  of  the  bark  only.  Vague 
as  this  mode  of  valuation  may  feem,  and  va- 
rious as  the  proportions  between  the  timber 
and  the  bark  of  different  trees  really  are, 
there  are  men,  accuftomed  to  this  mode  of 
eftimation,  who,  it  feems,  will  come  yery 
near  the  truth. 

For  inftances  of  the  mode  of  difpofal,— 
conditions  of  fale,  &c  .fee  the  minutes  re- 
ferred to  below. 

III.  Taking  down  timber  trees, 
Three  methods  of  felling  are  here  in  ufe : 
Stocking, 

Axe-grubbing,  and 
Axe-falling. 

Stocking  (a  provincial  term  for  grubbing, 
pr  digging  with  a mattock,  &c.)  is  a kind  of 
partial  grubbing.  The  roots  are  cut  through, 
a foot  or  more  from  the  ftem  ; and,  again,  'a 
foot  or  more  from  the  inner  cutting  ; taking 
up  afhort  length  of  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
roots,  and  digging  a trench  round  the  tree, 
wide  enough  to  come  at  the  downward  roots. 

Axet 
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Axe-grubbing  is  limilar  to  the  Norfolk 
grubbing  (fee  Norf.  Econ.),  only  the  end 
of  the  but  is  left  larger  here  than  in  Norfolk. 

Axf.-falling  is  the  common  method  of 
Yorkfhire  and  other  places,  of  cutting  off", 
aboveground,  with  the  axe: — a method 
which  is  feldom  p raft i fed  ; except  in  foine 
few  cafes,  where  another  crop  of  timber  or 
coppice  wood  is  intended  to  be  taken. 

Stocking  is  the  prevailing  method ; — the 
price  for  taking  down  varying  with  the 
fizc  of  the  tree  : for  a tree  of  two  feet  diame- 
ter, the  price  is  about  a (hilling ; and  about 
four  pence  more  for  cutting  off  the  but ; the 
(locking  and  butting  being  generally  let  to- 
gether. 

Peeling  Bark.  The  Peeling  'Tool  com- 
monly made  ufe  of,  herq,  is  of  bone.  The 
thigh  and  the  fhin  bone  of  an  afs  are  preferred. 
The  former  (a  two-handed  inftrument)  for 
the  ftem  and  the  larger  boughs ; the  latter, 
for  the  fmaller  branches.  The  handle,  a 
crutched  piece  of  wood,  fixed  in  the  end  of 
the  bone.  The  point  once  given,  by  the 
grinding  (lone,  or  a rafp,  keeps  itfelf  (harp 
J?y  wear. 
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The  arms  or  boughs  are  cut  up  into 
pojls,  rails,  and  “ cordwood for  charcoal. 
The  price  for  cutting  and  fetting  up  cord- 
wood  is  about  two  fhillings  a cord  of  “ yard- 
wood.”  A “ ftatute  cord”'  meafures  four 
feet  high,  four  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet 
long.  But  four  feet  lengths  being  inconve- 
nient to  the  charcoal  burners,  it  is  generally 
cut  into  lengths 'of  three  feet;  confequently 
a cord  of  yardwood  is  only  three  fourths  of 
a ftatute  cord  *. 

The  spray  is  generally  formed  into 
fagots,  provincially  “ kids,” — the  price 
for  “ kidding”  a lhilling  a load  of  fixty 
kids;  or,  if  the  workman  finds  bindings, 
fifteen  or  fixteen  pence  a load. 

IV.  Timber.  The  confumption  of  the 
timber  grown  in  this  central  part  of  the 
ifland  (excepting  the  Banks  of  the  Trent) 
falls  chiefly  among  inland  dealers.. 

In  a maritime  country,  the  trees  are  car- 
ried bodily  to  the  fliip  yard  : here,  they  are 
moftly  divided,  in  the  places  of  their  growth, 
into  a variety  of  wares ; hence,  the  bufinefs 

of 

* The  statute  cord  of  this  pountry,  therefore,  agrees 
pretty  nearly  with  the  stack  of  the  fouthern  counties; 
though  their  dimenlions  are  very  different. 
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of  cutting  up — provincially  and  properly 
termed  “ converting”  timber, — is,  here,  con- 
ducted in  a fuperior  manner;  a quick  judg- 
ment of  the  proper  wares,  into  which  a given 
tree  ought  to  be  converted,  requiring  much 
pradtice. 

The  wares,  into  which  the  timber  of  this 
neighbourhood  are  converted,  will  appear  in 

the  MINUTES. 

V.  Bark.  Oak  bark  is  difpofed  of  in 
two  different  ways  : one  of  them  peculiar, 
perhaps,  to  this  diftriCt;  in  which,  as  has 
been  faid,  it  is  fometimes  valued  upon  the 
tree;  the  wood  merchant  carrying  on  two 
valuations ; one  of  the  timber,  the  other  of 
the  bark  ; felling  it  to  the  tanner,  who  like- 
wife  makes  his  eflimate,  by  the  lump. 

The  other  mode  of  difpofal  is  the  com- 
mon one  of  felling  it  by  the  ton,  in  the 
rough : the  method  of  weighing  it,  or  ra- 
ther of  eftimating  its  weight,  is,  however, 
noticeable.  The  bark  having  been  fet  up 
in  the  ufual  manner,  but  with  more  than 
common  care  as  to  evennefs  of  quantity, 
againft  horizontal  poles  or  treffels ; and  hav- 
ing flood  fopie  nine  or  ten  days,  more  or 
}efs,  according  to  the  weather,  until  it  be  fit  to 

carry. 
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carry,  the  buyer  choofes  one,  two,  three, 
or  a greater  number  of  yards  in  one  place, 
and  the  feller  a like  number  in  another. 
Thefe  yards  of  bark  are  weighed,  and  the 
reft  meafured  and  eftimated  accordingly  *, 

VI.  Coppice  Wood.  The  two  prin- 
cipal coppices,  of  the  Diftrift  of  the  Station, 
are  thole  of  Seal  and  Hopwas  ; the  former  in 
Derbyfhire;  the  latter  in  Staffordlhire. 

The  age  at  which  coppice  wood  is  cut  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  varies  much  with 
the  intended  ware.  For  pojls,  rails , and  coaU 
wood,  twenty  years  or  upward  are  requilite 
to  bring  the  wood  to  fufficient  ftze.  But 
for  the  fmaller  wares,  into  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  coppices  of  this  neighbourhood 
are  chiefly  converted,  they  are  felled  much 
oftener. 

The  prevailing  wares  are  flakes,  eddersx 
hurdles,  brooms,  and  cratewood;  the  laft  a 
fpccies  of  coppice  ware  I have  not  met  with 
before ; but  which  is  here  a confiderable  ar- 
ticle : the  Staffordlhire  potteries  working  up 
no  fmall  quantity  of  wood  in  making  their 
various  packages. 

In 

• The  fame  eftimation  being  taken  by  the  tenner  and 
the  peelers. 
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In  this  quarter  of  the  ifland  ; efpecially  on 
the  Staffordiliire  fide  of  the  diftrift ; where 
iron  forges  abound,  gharcoal  becomes 
an  objeft  of  confiderable  magnitude  to  the 
woodman.  I had  an  opportunity,  here,  of 
paying  clofe  attention  to  the  procefs  of  burn- 
ing it;  as  will  appear  in  the  minutes. 

For  the  practice  and  profit  of  cultivating 
pak  woods,  fee  min.  124. 

For  inftances  of  negled  in  the  training  of 
young  oak  woods,  125. 

For  inftances  of  oak  ?w^jbeingdisfoliated 
by  the  chafer,  fee  min.  126. 

For  the  procefs  of  making  charcoal,  fee 
vMiN.  127. 

For  remarks  on  fetdling  oaks  rifing  fpon- 
faneoufly  in  grafsland,  fee  128. 

For  further  obf.  on  the  chafer,  129. 

For  the  confequent  appearance  of  the  oak, 
fee  min.  130. 

• For  obf.  on  the  growth  of  the  ajh,  133. 

For  obf.  on  the  growth  of  the  elm,  134. 

for  obf.  on  the  grozvth  of  the  poplar,  1 35. 

For  an  account  of  the  fale  of  Mere  vale 
timber,  fee  min.  136. 

For  obf.  on  the  rife  of  the  fip  irr  old  tim- 
ber oaks,  fee  min.  1^7. 

For 
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For  the  fale  ofWeeford  Park  timber,  138. 

For  the  fale  of  Statfold  oak  timber,  1 39. 

For  obf.  on  the  time  of  felling  oak  timber, 
140, 

For  remarks  on  the  “lag”  in  timber,  141. 

For  further  obf.  on  the  rife  of  the  ftp  of 
oaks,  fee  min.  142. 

For  obf.  on  the  method  and  caution  in fell- 
ing timber,  143. 

For  remarks  on  tapping  oaks,  143. 

For  remarks  on  training  timber,  143. 

For  general  obf.  on  the  age  of  timber  trees, 
fee  min.  144. 

For  the  method  of  falling  trees  with 
wedges,  145. 

For  further  ohf.  on  the  chafer , 147. 

For  remarks  on  the  timber  of  Needzvcod 
Forefi,  &c.  and  on  the  age  of  oak  timber, 
149. 

For  a defeription  of  the  Swilcar  oak,  &e. 

149- 

For  an  inftance  of  the  oak  being  injured  by 
an  infect,  fee  min.  150. 

For  larther  obf.  on  charcoal,  fee  min.  151, 

For  reflexions  on  the  decline  of  oak  timber, 
fee  min.  154. 

For 
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For  farther  obf.  on  the  cultivated  woodlands 
of  North  Warwickfhire,  fee  156. 

For  remarks  on  hanging  woods , fee  min. 

1 57- 

Foran  evidence  of  the  experience  requifite 
in  the  bufinefs  of  converting  timber,  158.  , 

For  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  woods 
on  rock , fee  min.  158. 

For  the  fale  of  Statfold  ath  and  elm,  163. 

For  remarks  on  adapting  perennial  plants 
to  foils  and  filiations,  164. 

For  inftance  of  practice  in  converting  oak 
timber,  165. 

For  remarks  on  the  age , &c.  of  afh  and 
elm,  166. 

For  a defcripti^n  of  the  Middleton  oak , 
167. 
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8. 

PLANTING. 

THE  ART  OF  PLANTING  is  feparable 
from  that  of  railing  woodlands  in  a more 
natural  and  fimple  way,  immediately  from 
the  feed.  This  is  a fummary  operation,  like 
that  of  fowing  a crop  of  corn,  or  lay  ing  down 
land  with  grafs  feeds.  The  other  a progrelfive 
work  ; conlifting  of  various  nice  and  difficult 
operations;  both  in  the  nursery  and  in 
the  plantation.  Neverthelefs  planting 
is,  at  this  day,  the  prevailing  mode  of  pro- 
pagating  trees ; whether  for  use  or  for 

ORNAMENT. 

With  a view  to  mere  utility,  however, 
planting,  except  in  hedgerows,  can 
rarely  be  adopted  with  propriety.  But  where 
ornament  is  a joint,  or  the  principal  objedl* 
planting  is  in  moll  cafes  eligible. 

It  is  not  mv  intention  to  introduce  the: 

J 

fubjeft  of  rural  ornament,  in  a work  of 
. Rural 
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rural  economy.  Neverthelefs,  the  art 
of  planting,  which  is  applicable,  on  many 
©ccalions,  to  use  as  well  as  ornament,  is 
profeffedly  a branch  of  the  prefent  work. 

Planting  is  indeed  an  art  to  which  I have 
* ° 

long  been  partial,  and  on  which  I have,  at 
different  times,  bellowed  confiderable  at- 
tention. 

Some  years  ago,  I digefled  my  ideas  on 
the  fubjedt,  and  revifed  them,  in  the  prefs, 
during  my  refidence  in  this  diftridt  *. 

Warm  with  the  fubjedt,  and  wilhing  to 
extend  my  pradtice,  I undertook,  while  I 
was  improving  this  eftate,  to  ornament  it. 

How  far  I have  fucceeded,  the  place  itfelf 
mull  fpeak.  What  I purpofe  to  convey  in 
thefe  volumes  arc  fome  pradtical  obfervations 
on  planting  : an  art  which  my  fuccefs  has 
led  me  to  believe  I have  in  fome  meafure 
advanced. 

But  thefe  remarks  being  on  my  own  prac- 
* • tice,  they  will  appear  with  moft  propriety 
in  the  fecond  volume.  See  the  minutes 
referred  to  below. 

The 

* See  Planting  and  Ornamental  Gardening, 
a Praftical  Treatife ; in  one  volume  oftavo- 
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The  plantations  of  this  diftridt  are  few, 
and  afford  little  information  on  the  fub- 
jedt. — Excepting  thofe  at  Fisherwick, 
done  under  the  diredtion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Brown,  few  have  fucceeded  well.  But,  in 
every  part  of  the  ifland,  we  fee  fimilar  mif- 
carriages  in  planting  : a proof  that  the  art 
is  not  generally  underftood,  or  not  fuffici- 
ently  attended  to. 

The  only  circumftance  that  requires  to  be 
noticed,  refpedting  the  pradtice  of  planting 
in  this  diftridt,  is  that  of  the  nurferyman’s 
infuring  the  plants  the  firft  year.  That  is, 
if  they  do  not  grow,  he  furnilhes  his  cuf- 
tomers  with  frefh  ones  in  their  Head  : and 
this  whether  he  plants  them  himfelf,  or  leaves 
it  to  others  to  pur  them  in ; provided  that 
in  the  latter  cafe  they  follow  his  diredtions. 

This  pradtice,  I underftand,  was  firft  efta- 
bliflied  by  a nurferyman  of  Coventry ; but 
has  fince,  through  a kind  of  neceffity,  been 
adopted  by  other  nurferymen. 

Where  the  nurferyman  is  employed  to  put 
in  his  own  plants,  this  is  a reafonable  pradtice  ; 
but,  when  we  confider  how  much  depends 
on  the  operation  of  planting,  it  can  fcarcely 

be 
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be  deemed  fuch  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of 
others. 

For  a detail  of  my  own  pra&ice  in  the 
fpring  of  1785,  fee  min.  146. 

For  inftances  of  the  want  of  fuccefs  in 
planting  in,  the  dry  fpring  of  1785,  fee  min. 
148. 

For  farther  remarks  on  my  own  practice 
in  1785,  fee  153. 

For  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  planting 
fteepflope,  fee  157. 

For  a detail  of  my  own  practice  in  the 
autumn  of  1785,  and  the  fpring  of  1786, 
fee  min.  168* 
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FARMS. 

THE  SIZE  OF  FARMS,  throughout 
the  Midland  District,  is  large,  con- 
fidering  the  quality  of  the  foil. 

The  district  of  the  station  contains 
fome  capital  farms.  Bramcot,  Pooley , Alncoty 
Amington , Sierfcot,  Hogjhill,Dunni>neer , St  at  fold, 
Thorp,  Seckiagtoa,  &c.  &c.  lying  immediately 
in  this  neighbourhood,  rank  among  the  firfl: 
clafs  of  farms  in  the  kingdom.  Mold  of 
them  three  to  four  or  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  worth  twenty  to  twentyfive  {hillings 
an  acre. 

Thefe  farms  are  fituated  in  the  old  inclofed 
parts  of  the  diftridt.  How  they  have  been 
aggregated  to  their  prefent  fize  is  not  obvious. 
Probably,  they  have  never  been  in  the  ftate 
of  common  field.  Formerly,  much  of  them 
lay  in  large  — “ feeding  pieces” — grazing 
grounds — of  fifty  or,  fixty  acres  each.  This 
accounts  for  the  prefent  ftraightnefs  of  many 
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of  the  hedges.  Some  of  them  are  extrapa- 
rochial ; and  may  be  fubdivifions  of  town- 
Ihips  given,  by  the  feudal  lords,  to  their  de- 
pendants. This,  however,  by  the  way. 

The  characteristic  of  farms  varies 
"of  courfe  with  their  ftate  as  to  inclofure. 
The  open  townfhip,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
have  been  recently  inclofed,  are  moftly  in  a 
ftate  of  aration. 

The  farms  of  the  older  inclofures,  of  which 
only  I fhall  fpeak,  are  much  of  them  in  grafs  ;* 
being  fubjedted,  in  the  manner  which  will 
belhown,  to  an  alternacy  of  grafs  and  arable. 


10. 

FARMERS. 

EVERY  DISTRICT  has  its  leading  men; 
its  “ capital  farmers their  proportionate 
number  varying,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft, 
with  the  fize  of  farms  prevalent  within  it, 
and  the  ftate  of  hufbandry  at  which  it  has 
arrived. 

I 2 Thefe 
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Thefe  men  confift  either  of  tenants, 
whofe  fiuhers,  having  profited  by  their  good 
management,  have  left  their  fons  fufiicient 
capitals  and  knowledge  to  increaie  them;  or 
of  the  fuperior  clafs  of  yeomanry,  cul- 
tivating, in  continuation,  their  paternal 
eftates. 

This  clafs  of  occupiers  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  lower  orders  of  hufband- 
men.  They  travel  much ; elpecially  thofe 
whole  principal  objedt  is  liveftock.  They 
are  led  to  diftant  markets,  and  perhaps  to 
the  metropolis.  They  fee,  of  courfe,  vari- 
ous modes  of  management,  and  mix  in  va- 
rious companies : confiding  not  merely  of 
men  of  their  own  profeflion  : men  of  fortune 
and  fcience  have,  of  late  years,  admitted  them 
into  their  company  : and  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

Thus  their  prejudices  are  worn  off,  their 
knowledge  enlarged,  and  their  difpofitions 
rendered  liberal  and  communicative,  in.  a • 
degree  which  thole,  who  have  not  mixed 
and  converfed  freely  with  them,,  are  not 

aware  of. 

'1  he  Midland  District  may  boaft  of  a 
greater  number  of  this  delcription  ot  men, 

than 
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than  any  other  I have  yet  been  over ; 
and  we  may,  1 apprehend,  venture  to  add 
( without  rifque,  than  any  diftrict  of  equal  ex- 
tent in  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  only  a large- 
farm  and  grazing  country  ; but  the  fpirit  of 
breeding,  which  has  gone  forth  of  late  years, 
has  infufed  an  ardour  and  exertion  anions' 
them,  unobfervable  in  other  diftri&s.  Ex- 
cept in  Yorklhire,  I have  found  the  spi- 
rit of  improvement  nowhere  fo  high. 

Bcfidcs  thefe,  many  of  the  midland  far- 
mers have  had  other  two,  great  advantages, 
of  which  farmers  in  general  are  in  want. 

Formerly,  and  ftiil  in  many  diltrids, 
yeomen  and  farmers,  who  were  able  and  wil- 
ling to  educate  their  Ions,  did  it  folely  with 
a view  to  fit  them  for  trade,  or  enable  them 
to  follow  one  or  other  of  what  are  emphati- 
cally termed  the  prof-Jions.  Being  educated, 
they  were  of  courfe  incapacitated  for  far- 
mers ! 

Not  fo,  however,  in  this  country.  There 
are  men,  now  at  the  middle  age  of  life,  who 
have  had  a regular  school  education;  and 
who,  inflead  of  being  lent  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  a trade,  or  a “ profeflion,”  have  been 
I 3 placed 
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placed  as  pupils,  with  fuperior  farmers,  at 
fome  diftance  from  their  fathers’  refidences. 
Thus  not  only  improving  their  knowledge 
by  a double  tuition,  but  breaking  off,  in 
their  tender  ftate,  thofe  attachments  to  cus- 
toms, right  or  wrong,  which  thofe,  who  have 
feen  only  one  mode  of  management,  are  too. 
liable  to  form. 

Hence,  we  find  this  defeription  of  men 
not  only  adopting  fuch  improvements  as 
have  gained  a degree  of  eftablifhrnent,  but 
ftriking  out  others  by  experiment,  and  ftill 
farther  enlarging  their  ideas  by  reading  : 
and  this  with  little  danger  of  being  milled. 
Their  judgements  are  in  a degfee  formed. 
They  have  a bafts  to  build  on. 

Among  the  riftng  generation,  and  in  a 
very  few  years,  we  may  expedt  to  find  num- 
bers of  this  clafs  of  occupiers.  Almoft  every 
fubfiantial  farmer,  now,  educates  his  fons, 
and  brings  up  one  or  more  to  bis  own  pro - 
feffton. 

If  ever  agriculture  be  brought  near  to 
perfection,  this  is  the  clafs  of  men  who  muft' 
raife  it.  Men  of  fortune  may,  and  ought 
for  their  own  intereft,  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote, fer  with  them,  eventually,  center  the 

profits 
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profits  of  improvement.  But  the  superior 

CLASS  of  PROFESSIONAL  MEN  muft  ftggefi 

and  execute  *. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  lower  classes  of 
husbandmen,  who  form  the  main  body  of 
occupiers,  their  bufinefs  is  to  follow  : and,  if 
the  men,  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  up  to,  lead  the  way,  though  it  may 
be  fiowly,  they  are  fure  to  follow. 

Thus  improvements,  (truck  out  and  ef- 
fected, by  the  fuperior  clafs  of  profeflional 
occupiers,  are  introduced  into  common  prac- 
tice ; while  thofe  of  unprofcflional  men,  if 
they  merit  adoption,  die  for  want  of  being 
properly  matured  ; or,  if  raifed  into  indivi- 
dual praCtice,  feldom  become  ferviceable  to 
the  community  at  large. 

The  great  bulk  of  occupiers  confider  every 
man  who  has  not  been  bred  up  in  the  habits 
I 4 of 

* By  professional  men,  I do  not  mean  thole, 
only,  who  have  been  bred  tip  to  hufbandry  from  their 
youth.  There  are  men,  in  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
. dom,  who,  having  attended  per  fondly,  ar.d  elofely,  during 
a courfe  of  years,  to  the  miniU'ue  of  husbandry,  as  a pro- 
fejjion,  are  of  courfe  become  professional:  and  many 
men  of  fortune,  who,  having  paid  a limilar  kind  of 
attention  to  practice,  have  acquired,  of  courfe,  a 
funilar  kind  of  practical  knowledge. 
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of  hulbandry,  or;  enured  to  them  by  .long 
pra&ice,  as  a vifionary ; and  are  more  in- 
clined to  fneer  at  his  plans,  than  adopt  them, 
though  ever  fo  excellent.  s 

Hencq,  probably,  the  inefficacy  of  the  nu- 
merous societies  of  agriculture,  which 
have  been  formed,  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  There  is  only  one,  that  of  Bath, 
which,  from  all  the  information  that  has 
come  within  my  knowledge,  has  been  in  any. 
confiderable  degree  fuccefsful ; and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this,  probably,  has  been,  in  fome  de- 
gree at  leaft,  owing  to  the  profeffional  men 
who\belong  to  it. 

Societies  formed  of  professional  men, 
c ncouraged  and  ajfifted  by  the  landed  inte- 
rest, could  not  fail  of  being  beneficial,  in 
promoting  the  rural  affairs  of  thefe  king- 
doms; and  the  midland  counties,  whe- 
ther from  centrality  of  fituation,  or  from 
the  number  of  fuperior  managers  in  it,  are 
Angularly  eligible  for  fuch  a focicty. 

But  societies,  on  the  plan  which  has  hi- 
therto been  adopted,  though  they  were  to 
be  formed  of  profeffional  men  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  landed  intereft,  would  ftill 
be,  in  their  nature,  little  more  than  theoreti- 

ftf/, 
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cal.  Mere  focieties  want  the  filject  before 
them.  Their  moil  probable  good  effect 
could  be  that  of  affimilating,  by  frequent 
meetings,  the  fentiments  of  the  proprietors 
and  the  occupiers  of  lands : thereby  encrea- 
fing  the  neceffary  confidence  between  them  ; 
and  thus  far,  of  courfe,  becoming  effentially 
ferviceable  to  their  common  interelL  But 
they  fall  far  lhort  of  being  the  molt  eligible 
inflitutions,  for  the  advancement  of  rural 
knowledge. 

o ' 

In  the  Digeltof  the  minutf.sof  agricul- 
ture, on  thefubjeft  public  agriculture, 
I propofed  an  eftablilhment  of  agricul- 
tural colleges,  to  be  diftributed  in  dif- 
ferent diftridts,  as  seminaries  of  rural 

KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  now  more  than  twelve  years  fince  that 
propofal  was  written,  during  which  time  my 
attention  has  been  bent,  unremittingly,  on 
rurql  fubjedts  . and  the  refult  is,  that  I now 
fee,  ftill  more  evidently,  the  want  of  rural 

SEMINARIES. 

The  feminaries  there  propofed  are, however, 
on  too  large  a fcale  for  any  thing  lefs  than 
national  eftablilhment ; and  commerce, 
rather  than  agriculture,  appears  to 

engage, 
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engage,  at  prefent,  the  more  immediate 
attention  of  government  ; and  this  not- 
withftanding  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  corn  is 
fuch,  that  we  are  alking,  even  the  Ameri- 
cans, for  a fupply ; and  notwithftanding  a 
very  confiderable  part  of  the  cattle,  which 
now  come  to  market,  are  the  produce  of  # 
Ireland.  See  min.  122. 

I have  already  faid,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  obtrude 
my  lentiments,  unfeemingly,  on  national 
concerns;  butpoffefled  ofthemafs  of  infor- 
mation, which, "in  the  nature  of  my  purfuit, 

I mull  neceflarily  have  accumulated, — no 
man,  perhaps , having  had  a fimilar  opportu- 
nity,— I think  it  a duty  I owe  to  fociety, 
and  an  infeparable  part  of  my  prefent  under- 
taking, to  regifter  fuch  ideas,  whether  na- 
tional or  profeflional,  asrefult,  aptly  and  fair-  ' 
Jy,  out  of  the  fubjeft  before  me  : and,  in  this 
place,  I think  it  right  to  intimate  the  probable 
advantage  which  might  arife  from  a board 
of  agriculture; — or,  more  generally, 
of  rural  affairs  ; to  take  cognizance, 
not  of  the  flate  and  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture, merely;  but  alfo  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wastes  and  propagation  or 

, % TIMBER  ; 
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timber  : bafes,  on  which,  not  commerce 
only,  but  the  political  exiftence  of  the  nation 
is  founded.  And  when  may  this  country 
expedt  a more  favourable  opportunity,  than 
die  prefent,  of  laying  a broad  and  firm  balls 
of  its  future  profperity  ? 

The  establishments,  I am  now  about  to 
propofe,  might  be  formed  by  individuals, 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  might 
readily  be  raifed  into  practice. 

The  situation  of  an  eftablifliment  of 
this  nature  ought  to  be  (though  not  necef- 
farily)  upon  a confiderable  landed  eftate ; 
as  five  thoufand  acres  of  tolerable  foil. 

The  immediate  site  might  confill  of  five 
hundred  acres,  more  or  lefs ; laid  out  into 
two  farms,  or  general  divifions ; — the  one 
economical,  the  other  experimental  *. 

The  economical  divifion  to  be  efta- 
blillied,  in  the  outfet,  on  the  bell  pradtice 
pf.the  diftridt  it  may  lie  in  ; and  to  be  con- 
ducted 

* If  the  management  of  estates,  including 

PLANTING,  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE,  & C.  &C.  fhoullj 

form  parts  of  the  cftabliihment,  an  estate  would  be  in 
a degree  requiute.  But,  if  it  were  confined  to  agri- 
culture, folejy,  a farm,  only,  would  be  wanted. 
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du&ed  on  the  moft  rigid  principles  of  pe- 
cuniary advantage. 

The  experimental  part  to  be  appro- 
priated, chiefly,  to  husbandry,  with  a 
compartment  for  planting,  and  another 
for  BOTANY. 

Thepart  appropriated  to  planting  tocon- 
fift  of  a nursery  ground,  and  fuch  corner 
or  fereen  plantations,  as  may  be  wanted 
for  the  ufe  of  the  eflate  : the  intention  being 
that  of  making  experiments  on  the  propa- 
gation of  woodlands  and  hedges  ; as  well 
as  that  of  railing  new  varieties  of  trees 
and  hedgewoods. 

The  botanic  garden  to  receive  a col- 
lection of  native  plants,  as  well  as 
of  the  feveral  varieties  of  cultivated 
plants,  whether  native  or  exotic : its  in- 
tended ufe  being  that  of  a school  of 
botany;  as  well  as  that  of  railing  new 
varieties  of  the  agricultural  plants  already 
cultivated  ; and  of  endeavouring  to  difeover, 
among  the  uncultivated  fpecies,  fresh 
plants,  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  cultivation. 

The  reft  to  be  appropriated  to  experi- 
ments in  husbandry  ; on  the  feveral  de- 
partments of  the  arable  and  the  grass- 
land 
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land  management;  as  well  as  on  live- 
stock ; — a moft  interefting  fubject  of  expe- 
riment ; as  will  appear  fully,  under  that  head, 
at  the  clofe  of  this  volume. 

Theufe  of  this  compartment  requires  not  to 
be  explained.  It  may,  however,  be  proper 
to  fay,  that  the  general  intention  propofes, 
as  the  main  purport  of  the  eftablifhment, 
that,  as  an  operation,  a procefs,  or  a general 
principle,  fhall  be  fully  proved  by  experi- 
ment (but  not  before,  however plaufible  it  may 
be  in  theory),  it  ihall  be  transferred  to  the 
part  purely  economical,  and  be  there  regijlered 
as  an  improvement  of  the  ellablifhed 
pra&ice. 

The  buildings  of  the  two  farms  to  be 
diftinct.  Thofe  of  the  economical,  the  ordi- 
nary farm  buildings  which  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  on  the  premifes.  Thofe  of  the  experi- 
mental to  confift  of 

A farmery,  or  regular  fuite  of  farm 
buildings,  on  the  bell  plan,  and  in  the  bed 
ftyle  of  rural  architefture,  at  prefent  known; 
endeavouring  to  unite,  as  far  as  fituation  and 
materials  will  permit,  fimplicity  and  conve- 
niency  with  cheapnefs  and  durability. 

A REPQ- 
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A REPOSITORY  OF  IMPLEMENTS,  and 
models  of  farm  .buildings,  fences,  gates,  &c< 
Not  the  ingenious  fabrics  of  theory;  but  fuch 
as  are  admitted  into  the  eftabliflied  practice 
of  the  different  diftridts  of  the  ifland ; or 
fuch  as  have  been,  otherwife,  fully  proved , by 
a continued  courfe  of  practice  : in  order, 
that,  by  bringing  the  whole  under  the  eye, 
regularly  arranged  and  duly  claffed,  their 
comparative  merit  may  be  more  readily  af* 
certained  ; and  the  judgement  be,  of  courfe, 
aflifted,  in  felecting  fuch  as  may  be  beft 
adapted  to  a given  foil  and  fituation.  With 
a manufactory  of  implements;  for  the 
more  eafy  diffemination  of  thofe  which  are 
already  proved  to  be  fuperiorly  ufeful;  as 
well  as  for  the  conffruction  of  fuch  new 
implements  as  invention  may  fuggeft.  And 
with  a trialg  round  adjoining;  for  the 
purpofe  of  tefting  new  implements  (when  no 
other  ground  may  be  at  leifure),  and  for  re- 
gulating, and  fetting  to  work,  thofe  to  be 
transferred  to  diftant  diftrifts  ; that  lefs  im- 
pediment may  arife  when  they  reach  the  in- 
tended places  of  practice. 

An  experimenter y,  for  analyzing  soils 
and  manures,  inVeftigating  the  vegeta- 
ble 
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ele  and  animal  economy  ; and,  general- 
ly, for  the  ftudy  of  the  more  abdrufe  branches 
of  the  fcience. 

A lierary,  for  the  reception  of  books 
on  rural  subjects}  as  well  as  of  thofe  on 
every  other  fubjed,  which  may  ferve  to  elu- 
cidate RURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

A lecture  room,  for  the  purpofe  of  in- 
ftruding  pupils  in  the  principles  of  the 
rural  science;  whether  they  arife  out  of 

NATURAL  or  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  professors,  requifite  to  fuch  an  efta- 
blifhment,  would  be  a principal,  to  form, 
and  conduit,  with  fuch  assistants,  as  cir- 
cumftances  would  readily  point  out,  when  the 
fcale  and  the  departments  were  determined. 

But,  Who  would  wifh  to  have  fuch  an  in- 
cumbrance upon  his  eftate  ? and,  What  indi- 
vidual would  be  at  the  expence  of  fuch  an 
eftablifhment  ? 

Such  queftions  would  be  futile. 

Rather  let  it  be  afked,  Who  would  not  wifh 
to  have  the  rural  knowledge  of  the  ifland 
coUeded  upon  his  eftate  ? and,  What  liberal 
mind,  efpecially  if  bent  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits,. would  not  be  gratified  in  feeing  im- 
provements, in  the  firft  art  and  fcience  the 

human 
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human  mind  can  be  employed  upon,  grow- 
ing daily  under  his  eye?  and.  What  man,  who 
regards  the  intereft  of  his  family,  would  not 
wifh  to  fee  the  beft  cultivated  farm  in  the 
kingdom  upon  his  eftate;  and,  of  courfe,  in 
due  time,  to  be  in  pofleffion  of  the  bell  culti- 

i • 

vated  eftate  in  the  kingdom  ? 

This,  alone,  might  be  a fufFicient  recom- 
pcncefor  the  original  expence;  which  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  repaid,  with  ftill  greater 
intereft,  by  the  pupils  which  fuch  an  efta- 
bliflunent  would,  with  a degree  of  moral  cer- 
tainty, draw  together. 

The  prefent  premium  given  with  a farm 
pupil  to  an  individual,  varies  with  the  ability 
or  character  of  the  tutor,  and  with  the  treat- 
ment the  pupil  expects  to  receive.  The  ufual 
term  is  four  years,  and  the  premium  forty  to 
two  hundred  pounds.  With  the  firft,  they 
are  treated  as  a fuperior  kind  of  fervants ; with 
the  latter,  as  ajlijlunts. 

What  man,  whether  of  the  fuperior  clafs 
of  yeomanry  or  tenants,  or  of  the  fuperior 
clafs  of  tradeirnen  or  others,  who  are  now 
bringing  up  their  fons  to  hufbandry,  would 
not,  after  his  Ion  had  gone  through  a courfe 
of  private  tuition,  and  received  the  rudi- 
ment* 
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merits  of  inflrudtion,  from  himfelf  or  lome 
profeflional  friend,  with  to  perfeft  his  educa- 
tion in  a public  feminary  ; — where  he  would 
have,  not  only  an  opportunity  of  feeing  prac- 
tice in  its  higheft  ftate  of  improvement,  and 
of  converfing  with  professional  men  of 
the  moft  enlightened  underftanding ; but 
where  he  would  be  duly  initiated  in  the  the- 
ory of  rural  knowledge  : in  the  method  of 
making,  regiftering,  and  obferving  the  re- 
fult  of  experiments;  of  afcertaining  the 
natural  qualities  of  soils  and  manures;  of 
improving  the  varieties  of  cultivated 
crops,  as  well  as  of  afcertaining  the  inhe- 
rent qualities,  and  improving  the  various 
breeds,  of  livestock  ; where  he  would  fee 
order  and  fubordination,  and  learn  the  pro- 
per treatrfient  of  servants;  and  among  a 
variety  of  other  branches  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, the  form  and  method  of  keeping  farm 
accounts,  and  of  afcertaining,  with  accu- 
racy, the  profit  or  lofs  upon  the  w^iole  and 
every  part  of  his  bufinefs;  confequer.tly,  of 
bringing  it  as  nearly,  as  in  its  nature  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  brought,  to  a degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

Vol.  I.  K And 
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And  what  pofleflbr  of  landed  property  would 
not  wifh  to  have  the  heir  of  his  eftate  initiated, 
at  leaft,  not  in  the  management  of  estates 
only,  but  in  the  proper  management  of 
farms  ; without  a knowledge  of  which,  no 
man  can  be  a judge  of  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  an  eftate : a part  of  education,  as 
eflentially  requifite  to  an  heir  of  landed  pro- 
perty, as  the  acquirements  of  political  know- 
ledge are  to  the  heir  of  a kingdom.  Indeed, 
the  more  immediate  happinefs  of  a principal 
part  of  every  nation  depends  rather  on  the 
pofleflors  of  eftates,  than  on  the  pofleflbr  of 
the  crown.  And  it  is  a fadt  incontrovertible, 
that,  in  either  cafe,  the  refpedlability  and  per- 
fonal  happinefs  of  the  pofleflbr  will  ever  be 
reciprocal  with  thofe  of  the  people  ; on  which 
alone  they  can  be  built,  with  firmnefs  and 
full  fecurity.  Surely,  then,  a branch  of  know-  . 
ledge,  which  naturally  leads  the  pofleflbr  of 
a landed  eftate  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  his 
tenants,  can  be  no  mean  acquirement. 
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WORKMEN. 

DAY  LABOURERS  may  be  faid  to  be 
fcarce,  in  this  diftrifr. 

Neverthelefs  wages  are  moderate.  In  re- 
gard to  difpatch,  they  are  much  below  par  ; 
and  in  what  may  be  termed  the  honeft  pride 
of  workmen,  very  deficient. 

The  yearly  servants  are,  of  courfe, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  labourers  in 
the  given  neighbourhood. 

Their  zvages  are  very  low.  Seven  or  eight 
pounds  the  ordinary  wages  of  a man  fervant ; 
ten  pounds  the  higheft.  A woman  three  guineas. 
Not  much  more  than  half  the  wages  given 
in  Yorkfhire.  But  a want  of  exertion,  and 
an  extravagance  in  keep,  efpecially  in  beer , 
more  than  counterbalance  the  difparity  in 
wages. 

The  ridiculous  cuftomof  the  cider  country, 
jn  regard  to  a fuperfluity  of  beverage,  Las 
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been  feen  in  the  Rural  Economy  of  Gloces- 
tershire.  A cuftom,  equally  abfurd,  and 
much  more  extravagant,  prevails  in  the  Mid- 
land Districts,. 

In  the  cider  countries,  in  a cider  year,  the 
aCtual  coft  is  inconfiderable.  But  here  the 
' enormity  of  extravagance  is  annual,  and  in 
a degree  certain.  The  price  of  malt  is  much 
lefs  fluctuating  than  that  of  apples  and  pears. 

The  quantity  of  liquor  wafted  may  be  fome- 
what  lefs,  here,  than  in  Glocefterihire  : but  in 
quality  and  in  cojl  of  the  beverage  of  farm 
labourers,  this  diftriCt  far  excels  every  other  : 
fee  min.  22. 

The  time  of  changing  fervants,  here,  is 
Michaelmas. 

The  places  of  hiring,  “ ftatutes.” 

For  a defcription  of  Polefzvortb  Jlatute,  fee 

MIN.  II. 

For  calculations  and  remarks  on  beer,  fee 

MIN.  22. 

For  inftances  of  allowing  labourers  to  plant 
j potatoes  in  the  nooks  of  arable  fields,  fee  44. 

For  inftance  of  labourers  being  allowed 
half  the  crop  of  potatoes  for  cultivating 
it,  fee  63. 

For 
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For  an  inftance  of  the  hard  living  of  farm 
labourers,  fee  min.  94. 

For  the  inconveniency  of  farm  labourers 
living  at  a diftance  from  the  farm,  fee  101. 

For  a rare  inftance  of  ftrong  natural  abi- 
lity, induftry,  and  honefty,  being  united  in 
p farm  labourer,  fee  1 1 7. 


BEASTS  OF  LABOUR. 


HEAVY  HORSES  have  been,  time  im- 
memorial, the  beafts  of  draught  of  this 
diftridt. 

Of  late  years,  however,  fome  few  oxen 
have  been  worked ; and  a fpirit  for  working 
them  appears  to  be  gaining  ground,  apace, 
among  fuperior  managers. 

The  horse  team  of  this  diftridt  is  grown 
to  a fhameful  height  of  extravagance.  The 
pride  of  Jhow  teams , a folly  obl'ervable  more 
or  lefs  in  moft  diftridts,  is  here  truly  abfurd. 

K3  The 
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The  firft  coft,  the  trappings,  and  the  keep, 
are  all  equally  out  of  character  for  farm 
horfes. 

Afajhionable  fixyearold  horfe  cannot  be  pur- 
chafed  under  thirty  or  forty  guineas.  Five 
horfes  are  confidered  as  a team.  A fhow 
team,  fit  to  be  feen,  cannot,  therefore,  be 
purchafed  for  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

The  firft  coft,  however,  is  not  more  ex- 
travagant than  the  annual  expence.  A (how 
team  is  a fliame  to  be  feen,  unlefs  the  horfes 
have  three  or  four  inches  of  fat  upon  their 
ribs.  To  bring  them  to  this  exquifite  ftate, 
they  are  of  courfe  limited  in  work,  and  un- 
ftinted  in  provender.  “ A ftrike  a meal  for 
fix  horfes  is  counted  fairilh  feeding.”  Two 
meals  a day  : fourteen  ftrike  a week ; near 
two  and  a half  bufhels  a horfe  a week  ! 

The  harnefs,  too,  efpecially  the  houfing, 
is  truly  ridiculous ; at  once  expenfive  and 
unornamental : Handing  up  aukwardly  high 
above  the  back  of  the  horfe ; like  the  fail- 
fin  of  the  nautilus;  as  if  it  were  intended 
to  catch  the  wind,  and  accelerate  or  retard  the 
motion  of  the  animal. 


With 
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With  refpedt  to  attendance,  however, 
the  cuftom  of  the  Midland  Diftridt  is  econo- 
mical, compared  with  the  fouthern  counties ; 
where  a man  and  a boy  are  allowed  to  each 
team  of  four  horfes.  Here,  a man  alone, 
Ufually  takes  care  of  fix  horfes  (as  a team  and 
a faddle  horfe)  : “ a waggoner”  and  his  “ lad,” 
frequently  of  two  teams. 

Asa  fpecies  of  provender,  learn  are  Rill 
in  ufe  ; though  not  fo  liberally  as  they  were 
formerly,  when  the  fields  were  open,  and 
beans  of  courfe  more  plentiful  than  they  are 
now.  They  are  pretty  generally  “ kibbled” 
—that  is,  cruilied  in  a mill ; whether  for  old 
or  for  young  horfes.  Barley  which  is  not  malt- 
able,  is  fometimes  given  to  horfes ; but  it  is 
not  a favourite,  or  rather  not  a falhionable 
provender:  it  is  apt  to  the  horfes  ! This, 

too,  is  frequently  kibbled  ; and  fometimes  oats 
are  crufhed. 

When  cha  ff  is  not  in  plenty,  all  horfe  corn 
ought,  no  doubt,  in  ftridlnels  of  management, 
'to  be  crufhed. 

Another  provender  of  hoifes,  which  is  in  ufe 
in  this  diftricft,  and  in  which,  only,  I have  found 
it  in  ordinary  pradtice,  is  “ cjit  meat that 
is,  oats  in  ftraw,  cut  into  very  fhort  lengths, 
K 4 in 
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in  a chaff- box,  and  in  a manner  which  will 
be  fpoken  of  under  earn  management. 
This  is  an  excellent  horfe  food,  efpecially 
when  hay  is  fcarce ; being  in  itfelf  both  hay 
and  corn.  The  cutting,  it  is  true,  is  fome 
expence ; but  thralhing  and  pilfering  are 
thereby  avoided. 


13- 

implements. 

THE  species  of  implements,  requiring’ 
notice  in  this  place,  are. 

The  Waggon, 

The  Plow, 

The  Harrow.  , 

The  waggon  is  noticeable  on  account  of 
its  aukwardnefs,  clumfinefs,  unwieldinefs,  and 
all  together,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  roads,  its- 
unfitnefs  for  a farmer's  ufe.  Its  weight  (with 
narrow  wheels)  a ton  to  twenty-five  hundred 
weight.  Its  height,  with  the  “ geering”  on, 
feven  oreight  feet  (when  empty  /).  The  length 

of 
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of  the  body  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet : from  tug 
to  tail  twenty,  or  upward  ! — The  height  of  the 
fore  wheels  four  feet  nine  or  ten  inches ; with- 
out any  infection  in  the  body  of  the  waggon 
to  receive  them  ! No  wonder  it  fhould  require 
near  an  acre  of  ground  to  turn  it  on ; and  a 
horfe  or  two  extra  to  draw  it. 

The  gawkinefs  of  its  conftruftion  origi- 
nated, no  doubt,  in  the  depth  of  die  roads,  at 
the  time  it  received  its  prefent  form  : — a tall 
waggon  was  drawn  on  its  belly  feldomer  than  a 
low  one.  But,  now,  when  the  roads  are  ren- 
dered more  paflable,  a more  convenient  car- 
riage ought  to  be  adopted. 

If  any  leading  man  would  introduce  die 
Glocestershire  waggon,  he  might  be 
rendering  his  country  an  eflential  fervice. 
The  fuperiority  of  a waggon  which,  when  load- 
ed with  a full  harveft  load,  is  not  much  higher 
than  the  prefent  waggon  of  this  dillrift,  when 
empty,  could  not  fail  of  being  readily  feen  *. 

The 

* In  this  inland  country,  where  Jail  cloths  are  not  eafily 
had,  and  where  tilts  are  not  yet  in  ufe  for  farmers  waggons, 
hair  cloths  are  common,  for  covering  body  loads,  or  fpread 
occafionally  along  the  middle  of  a top  load.  They  come 
high,  but  are  very  durable.  ... 
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The  old  plow  of  this  diftridt  is  fimilar 
to  that  of  Glocefterfliire  : a long  heavy  un- 
wieldy implement : requiring  five  or  fix  hor- 
fes  to  work  it.  At  prefent,  the  prevailing 
plow  is  the  modern  plow  of  Yorkfhire;  from 
whence  it  has  not  been  many  years  intro- 
duced into  this  diftrift : even  the  fteep  ridges 
of  fome  of  the  common  fields  are  now  plowed, 
in  common,  with  this  light  fhort  plow  and 
three  horfes. 

But  a ftill  more  modern  invention  is  the 
double  plow  : an  implement  which  took 
its  rife  in  this  neighbourhood ; and  which  has 
made  the  moil  rapid  progrefs  toward  com* 
mon  ufe  that  any  implement  of  hufbandry, 
perhaps,  ever  did. 

Every  circumftance  that  leffens  the  expence 
of  tillage,  without  lefiening  its  efficacy,  is  of 
the  firft  confideration  in  hufbandry. 

In  Glocefterfliire,  we  have  feen  the  ex- 
ceffive  coft  of  plowing  with  an  ill  formed 
plow,  and  with  five,  fix,  or  feven  horfes  to 
this  one  plow  : a mode  of  tillage  which  here- 
tofore has  probably  prevailed  in  molt  parts 
of  the  ifland. 

. In  Norfolk,  and  in  Y orkfliire,  we  have  feen 
this  folly  done  away  by  a better  conftruded 

plow* 
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plow,  and  two  horfes,  without  a driver.  And 
in  the  Midland  Counties  we  find  the 
fame  abfurd  pradice  now  under  eradication, 
by  five,  or  perhaps  only  four  horfes  drawing 
two  plows,  without  a holder. 

Double  and  even  triple  plows  I have  feen 
in  ufe,  many  years  ago,  by  a mod  inge- 
nious hufbandman,  Mr.  Ducket  of  Surrey. 

Thefe  were  formed  with  a crooked,  beam,  and 

\ 

kept  in  an  upright  pofition,  fo  as  not  to  re- 
quire a holder,  by  means  of  an  upright 

fpindle,  paffing  through  the  end  of  the  beam 
and  the  bolder.  See.  of  a pair  of  common 
plow  wheels  : fuch  as  are  in  ufe  for  the  Nor- 
folk and  the  turnwred  plows. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a farmer  of  this 
neighbourhood  fetched  a double  plow  out  of 
Worcestershire:  but  this,  as  Mr.  Ducket’s, 
did  not  “ fhift the  bodies  of  the  plows 
being  fixed  at  fome  certain  didance  from 
each  other,  without  any  means  of  regula- 
tion. 

The  “ double  shifting  plow”  appears, 
evidently,  to  have  been  the  invention  (or 
*rather  perhaps  an  improvement  of  the  Wor- 

cederlhire, 
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cefterfhire  plow)  of  one  Bush,  a wheelwright 
of  Hurley,  in  the  north  of  Warwickihire, 
about  fevente'en  years  ago. 

Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  he  ad- 
vertifed  it,  and  delivered  printed  directions 
for  ufing  it ; but  never  had,  I underfland,  a 
patent  for  it. 

This  Busii  is  (till  (1786)  the  leading 
maker;  but  double  plow's,  of  his  conftruc- 
tion,  are  now  made  by  all  principal  plow- 
wrights ; and  may  be  faid  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer  in  the  diftrift,  who  has 
ftrength  enough  to  work  one. 

The  great  merit  of  the  invention  lies  in 
introducing  the  ends  of  the  two  beams  into 
the  axle,  or  what  amounts  to  the  axle,  of  the 
wheels.  Thus  giving  at  once  firmnefs,  ftea- 
dinefs,  and  truth  to  the  machine ; and,  at  the 
fame  time,  admitting  of  eafy  means  of  regu- 
lating, at  pleafure,  the  width  of  the  furrows. 

Its  rapid  progrefs  into  common  ufe  among 
farmers  of  every  clafs,  who  work  horfes  enow 
to  draw'  one,  is  beft  accounted  for,  perhaps, 
in  the  circumftancc  of  its  meeting  the  ap- 
probation of  the  “ waggoners,”  who,  to  a 
man,  are  partial  to  it ; becaufe  it  require* 
their  whole  team , and  a long  whip  to  drive  it ; 

while 
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while  they  as  uniformly  difapprove  of  whip- 
rein  plows ; becaufe  they  break  their  team  ; 
wrefting  part  of  their  horfes  from  them ; and 
fubjetft  them,  as  they  conceive,  to  the  dif- 
graceful  talk  of  both  holding  and  driving 
their  plow.  And  the  farmers  with  good 
reafon  approve  of  it ; becaufe,  in  fome  cafes, 
five  horfes  and  one  man,  with  a double  plow* 
will  do  as  much  or  nearly  as  much  work  as 
fix  horfes,  two  plows,  two  men,  and  two 
boys,  ufually  do  with  fingle  plows. 

On  ftraight  even  ridges,  and  level  ground, 
the  double  plow  makes  very  good  work ; but 
wherever  the  lands  are  crooked,  or  are  wider 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  or  the  ground 
lies  in  hills  and  hollows,  fuch  work  is  fre- 
quently made,  as  a good  plowman  would,  and 
as  every  farmer  ought  to  be  afhamed  of. 

However,  in  level  work,  when  the  land  is 
wet  (and  liable  to  be  poached  by  horfes 
abreaft),  the  double  plow  gains  an  advan- 
tage over  the  two-horfe  plow.  Neverthelefs, 
it  is  allowed  by  men  in  this  diftrift,  who 
work  both  on  a large  fcale,  that  though  the 
double  plow  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  ufed  with 
fuperior  advantage,  two  horfes  abreaft  are, 
on  the  whole , the  moft  eligible  plow  team. 

The 
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The  fame  principle  of  guiding  by  wheels, 
without  a holder,  has  been  of  late  years  ex- 
tended to  the  lingle  plow.  I have  obferved 
one  man  and  a boy  driving  and  directing 
two  of  thcfe  plows,  with  three  horfes  at 
length  in  each.  The  man  going  find,  and 
having  guided  his  own  plow  at  the  end,  and 
entered  it  fecurely,  drove  out  the  boy’s  team; 
^.nd,  having  feen  that  fairly  entered,  ftept 
forward  to  h>s  own.  This  method  applied 
to  two  double  plows  (to  which  it  is  equally 
applicable)  is  reducing  the  manual  labour  of 
plowing  to  the  lowed  degree  : one  man  and 
a boy  to  four  plows  : and,  in  a clean  foil,  in 
good  working  order,  with  a level  furface 
and  long  ftraight  parallel  lands,  good  work 
may  in  this  way  be  made. 

The  harrow,  which  requires  to  be  parti-, 
pularly  noticed  here,  is  one  of  very  large  di- 
menfions  (as  fix  feet  by  five  and  a half,  with 
five  bulls  and  twenty-five  tines)  very  heavy, 
and  with  the  tines  very  long  and  ftrong, — 
hung  behind  a pair  of  wheels, — with  fhafts,  fimi- 
Jar  to  waggon  fore  wheels — and  with  a 
« running  bull.” 

This,  in  tearing  up  to  the  furface,  and  ex- 
pofing  there,  .the  buried  clods  of  a fallow, 

after 
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after  thofe  on  the  furface  have  been  reduced, 
is  an  excellent  implement. 

I do  not  mean  to  fpeak  of  a large  (ingle 
harrow  as  being  peculiar  to  this  diflridt ; but 
I have  not  elfewhere  feen  it  drawn  with 
wheels;  which  bearing  up  the  forepart, 
renders  it  much  more  effectual  than  when  it 
has  not  this  fupport. 

Nor  have  I feen,  in  any  other  diflridt,  the 
t(  running  bull  j”  an  admirable  part, 
whether  of  a fingle  or  the  double  harrow.  It 
confifls,  in  the  cafe  under  notice,  of  a firing 
pf  iron,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  fixed 
on  a crofs  bar  in  the  front  of  the  harrow, 
reaching  almofl,  but  not  quite,  from  fide  to 
fide ; the  immediate  corner  of  a harrow 
being  an  improper  point  of  draught.  On 
this  bar  or  firing  of  iron,  a ring,  with  a chain 
paffing  to  the  wheels,  plays  freely  from  end 
to  end ; — confequently  whichever  way  the 
team  turns,  whether  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  the  harrow,  by  the  point  of  draught 
being  at  liberty  to  fhift  from  corner  to 
corner,  is  not  liable  to  be  drained  nor  over- 
turned ; nor  is  the  hind  horfe  fubjedled 
to  any  unnecefiary  exertion  at  the  ends. 

A more 
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A more  Ample,  and  equally  effectual,  me- 
thod is  to  tenon  the  crofs  piece,  in  front,  into 
the  two  outfide  bulls,  leaving  the  inner 
bulls  fhort,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a large  iron 
ring  to  play  upon  the  crofs  piece,  made 
round  and  fmooth  for  that  purpofe,  with  an 
iron  pin  a few  inches  from  each  end,  to  pre- 
vent the  ring  from  running  up  quite  to  the 
corners  ; thereby  giving,  as  has  been  faid,  a 
more  eligible  point  of  draught. 

For  inltances  of  large  farms  having  each  a 
blackimith’s  Ihop,  fee  min.  48. 


14. 

% 

WEATHER. 

THE  BAROMETER  is  here  in  good 
efteem.  1 have  found  it  nowhere  fo  well  at- 
tended to  as  in  Yorkshire,  and  this  diftrid:  : 
and,  what  is  obfervable,  in  thefe  diftri&s  a 
general  fpirit  of  enquiry  and  improvement 
js  Angularly  prevalent.  For  want,  however, 
of  paying  due  attention  to  other  circurn- 

ftances 
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fiances  of  the  atmofphere  than  its  weighty 
idifappointment  in  the  weather  muft  of  courfe 
frequently  occur,  in  both  diftri&s  *. 

During  my  two  years  refidence  in  the 
Midland  District,  I paid  an  almoft  un- 
remitted attention  to  this  fubjeft ; efpecially 
during  the  harvesting  months  of  July , 
Augujly  and  September  i in  which  I kept  a 

REGISTER  OF  THE  WEATHER,  On  the  plan  of 

that  formerly  kept  in  Surrey  ; noting  with 
fufficient  accuracy  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, with  refpedt  to  its  weight,  moijlure , 
heal,  motion,  and  appearances ; with  the  quan- 
tity of  rain,  or,  more  generally,  the  state  of 
the  weather,  which  refulted  each  day 
from  the  prefent  and  preceding  ftate  of  the 
atmofphere  ; the  only  philofophical  bafis  on 
which  to  found  a foreknowledge  of  the 
weather. 

Befide  thefe  regifters  in  fummer,  I marked 
the  progress  of  spring,  alid  caught  the 
charadterihics  of  seasons;  fuch  as,  having 
feldom  occurred,  require  to  be  rcgiftered* 

I therefore  collect  the  whole  together  in 
this  place ; thereby  rendering  them  more 
ufeful  than  they  would  be  in  detached  Mi- 
Vol.  I.  L nutes. 

* See  York.  Econ.  Art.  Weather. 

■j-  See  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Weather. 
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nutes.  Befide,  the  reader  may,  in  this  form, 
read  them,  or  pafs  them  over,  as  inclination 
may  direCl.  I publifh  them  the  rather,  as 
they  contain  a kind  of  information  which, 
though  not  difficult  to  collect,  requires  a de- 
gree of  attention  and  perfeverance,  to  which 
few  men,  who  are  not  immediately  interefted 
in  the  quality  of  feafons,  would  fubjedl  them- 
felves ; and  ftill  fewer,  perhapsj'  of  thofe 
who  are,  have  leifure  and  patience  enough  to 
go  through  fo  tedious  an  employment ; or, 
if  they  fhould,  have  not  perhaps  an  opportu- 
nity of  rendering  their  collections  ufeful  to 
the  public. 

Statfold,  April  28, 1784.  Thcw'eather 
of  laft  fummerwas  extremely  hot;  as  hot, per- 
haps, as  has  been  known  in  this  ifland;  more 
difagreeably  hot  than  I remember  to  have  felt 
it  in  the  Weft-Indies. . 

The  28th  July  the  thermometer  got  up  to 
87°  of  Fahrenheit : the  2d  Auguft,  at  twelve 
o’clock,  in  a north  (hade,  it  role  to  89 J°  : at 

half  pall  twelve  the  fame  day,  to  90  degrees*  F 

\ 

Autumn 

* The  full  pofition  I took  myfelf : the  two  lall  were 
taken  by  a man  on  whofe  accuracy  I can  fafely  rely. 

I law  the  thermometer,  prcfently  after,  in  the  fituation 
in  which  they-  were  taken  ; a fair  north  {hade  : no  re- 
flexion to  add  to  the  natural  warmth  of  the  atmofphere. 

I remitter 
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Autumn  was  moderate ; but  winter  and  \ 

early  fpring  extremely  fevere.  ’ 

On  Chriftmas-day  a froft  fet  in,  which 
lafted  without  intermifiion  (a  day  or  two 
excepted)  until  the  20th  February.  An 
eight  weeks  frost  ; with  one  of  the  deep- 
eft  falls  of  fnow  that  can  be  remembered.  In 
fome  parts  of  Yorklhire  the  diftrefs  for  fuel 
was  fuch  as  has  feldom,  perhaps,  been  experi- 
enced, in  any  country* 

Laft  month,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  have 
been  uncommonly  cold  and  peevilh  : this 
far,  the  backwardeft  fpring  I have  known. 

The  hazel  did  not  begin  to  blow  until  the 
Fecond  week  in  March ; and  continued  to 
blow  until  the  middle  of  April  ! 

It  feldom  happens  that  there  are  not  a few 
genial  days,  in  February  or  March,  to  bring 
out  fome  of  the  earlier  plants ; but  this  year, 
even  the  coltsfoot  and  dwarf  deadnettle  did 
not  begin  to  blow  before  6th  April  ! nor  did 
the  grolberry  foliate  until  the  18th  April! 
and  the  hawthorn  hedges  are  ftill  as  naked  as 
they  were  at  Chriftmas. 

L 2 Extra-i 

I regifter  th'u  incident  tlie  rather,  as  it  evidences  a 
degree  of  heat  which,  I believe,  the  atmofphere  of  this 
ifland  rarely  acquires. 
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Extraordinary  ! the  fwallow,  this  year,  re- 
turned, and  the  grofberry  foliated  the  fame 
day  ! and  notwithftanding  the  backwardnefs 
of  fpring,.tlie  cuckoo  began  to  call  the  26th 
Apr.l,  in  a cold  fharp  white-frcsfty  morning. 

How  various  are  the  circumftances  attend- 
ing the  progrefs  of  fpring,  in  .different  years  !■ 
ih  1779,  the  grofberry  Foliated  the  20th 
February,  and  the  fwallow  did  not  appear 
until  the  8th  May  *. 

PROGRESS  OF  .1784 j 

Hazel  blowed  March -April  ! 

Grofberry  foliated  18th  April  t 
- Swallow  returned  1 8th  April  ! 

; Cuckoo  began  to  call  26th  April. 

Sallow  blowed  27th  April  ! 

Poplar  in  pride  7th  May. 

Hawthorn  foliated  9th  May. 

Blackthorn  blowed  nth  May. 

Fine-leaved  elm  foliated  13th  May., 

Oak  foliated  18th  May. 

Alh  foliated  24th  May.  , 

Hawthorn  blowed  3 iff  May. 

Wheat  ihot  into  ear  20th  June. 

July 

* See  Norf.  Econ.  ii,  337., 
t In  this  neighbourhood : an  early  fit  nation1.  See 
Fa£e  5*  ' . 
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July  9.  The  firft  week  in  May  fiimmer 
fet  in  ; fo  that,  this  year,  there  was  no  pal- 
pable progreffion  of  fpnng  : it  might  be  laid 
• to  be  winter  one  day  and  fummer  the  next. 
Vegetation  broke  forth  at  once  with  unufual 
vigour.  During  the  principal  part  of  May, 
and  the  firft  three  weeks  of  June,  it  was  rapid, 
perhaps,  beyond  example.  But  toward  the 
wane  of  the  month,  either  through  too  much 
moifture  and  coolnefs,  or  from  the  powers  of 
vernal  vegetation  having  exhaufted  them- 
felves,  there  was  an  evident  check  in  vegeta- 
tion, efpecially  of  grafs.  About  the  firft  of 
July  the  rains  took  up,  and  dry  weather  gave, 
at  length,  a loofe  to  haymaking. 

August  i.  The  firft  eighteen  days  of  July 
were  fine ; excepting  a thunder  fquall  in  the 
night  of  the  eighth  : the  latter  part  of  the 
tnonth  a continuance  of  wet  weather. 

The  inferences  refulting  from  the  laft 
month’s  register  .of  the  weather  are 
fhefe  • : 

L 3 The 

. * I forbear  to  publifh  the  rcgifter  at  large,  left  it 
/hould  be  confidered  as  an  incumbrance  to  the  genera- 
lity of  readers,  to  whom  it  would  not  be  ufeful : the 
inferences,  drawn  at  die  time,  will  l^e  of  more  general 
utility. 
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The  barometer,  during  the  former  part  of 
the  month,  was  truly  prognoftic ; portend- 
ing the  thunder  ftorm  with  fufficient  accuracy. 
But,  during  the  rains  at  the  clofe  of  the  month, 
the  barometer  viewed  feparately,  was  decep- 
tious  ; continuing  at  or  above  par,  during  the 
rainy  Weather.  Qn  the  30th,  when  a very 
heavy  rain  fell,  it  rofe  two  degrees  *. 

But  the  hygrometer  was,  at  that  time,  in  the 
extreme  of  moiftnefs.  Therefore,  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn,  in  this  cafe,  is,  that  i° 
heavy  is  not  able  to  fupport  a very  moift  at- 
mofphere  : for,  by  the  appearances,  it  was  as 
moift  upwards,  as  it  was  near  the  eaith.  But 
rifing  yefterday  to  30  apd  today  to  40,  the 
rain  has  ceafed  j potwfthftanding  the  hy- 
grometer and  appearances  remain  moift. 

The  thermometer  continued  above  par  all  the 
month  : even  during  the  rain  it  was  1°  warm  ; 
and,  on  the  hotteft  days,  not  more  than  40. 

The 

• The  fever*!  inftruments  are  graduated  in  thi* 
manner:  the  extreme  points  being  afcertained,  the 
mean  between  them  is  taken  as  par ; from  which  ten 
equal  degrees  are  marked  toward  each  extremity.  See 
Experiments  and  Observations  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Weather,  page  J 15,  and  the  Plat^ 
pf Instruments  there  given. 
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The  wind,  during  the  former  pan  of  the 
month,  kept  to  the  northward  of  weft ; ex- 
cepting two  days  preceding  the  thunder 
ftorm,  when  it  got  back  to  the  fouthweft  and 
the  fouth  : but  what  is  remarkable,  the  rain 
came  with  a ftrong  northeaft  wind  : and 
what  is  not  lefs  obfervable,  the  heayieft 
of  the  rain,  at  the  clofe  of  the  month,  came 
with  the  wind  at  fouth  and  a foutheaft. 

, Appearances , whether  in  high  day,  or  at 
the  clofe,  were  Angularly  confiftent.  Stream- 
ers (“  mare’s-tails,”  Surrey  — “ filley-tails,” 
Yorklhire — “hen-fcrat!ings,”  Midland)  and 
with  fmall  livid  clouds  failing  .beneath 
them,  were  uniformly  prognoftic  of  foul  or 
Ihowery  weather.  The  fetting  fun  might  be 
faid  to  be  truly  prognoftic  throughout. 

■ Brightnefs  or  with  a degree  of  rednefs  pre- 
ceded fine,  foulnefs  or  broken  watery  clouds 
portended  foul  weather 

L 4 August 


* It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  I was  fre- 
quently deprived  of  the  advantage  of  feeing  the  imme- 
diate fetting  (the  great  thing  to  be  depended  upon) 
through  the  want  of  a fufficienriy  clear  horizon.  A fe« 
fious  inconveniency  in  the  fituatioij  of  a farmery. 
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August  12.  'An  hygrometer  in  thehoufei 
is  not,  invariably,  a guide  to  the  moifture  of 
the  air  in  the  field. 

Yefterday,  two  hygrometers,  in  the  houfe, 
though  cxpofed  to  a thorough  air,  ftood  at 
7 to  S'moift;  while  hay  fpread  upon  the 
ground,  as  wet  as  rain  could  make  it,  dried 
fufficiently  to  be  carried  ( a la  Midland)  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

To  prove  the  comparative  ftate  of  abfor-, 
bency  of  the  air  within,  and  that  without, 
placed  one  of  the  inftruments  in  the  open 
air : it  fell  5 or  6°  in  about  an  hour ; while 
that  in  the  houfe  remained  unmoved. 

In  this  cafe,  the  probable  reafon  of  fo  great 
a difparity,  was  the  local  dampnefs  of  the 
fituation  in  the  houfe ; caufed  by  the  unufual 
dampnefs  of  three  or  four  days  preceding  j 
and  which  had  not  yet  had  time  to  efcape. 

August  14.  Theftring  of  a hygrometer 
fhould  be  gently  ftretched,  before  the  true  ftate 
of  the  moifture  of  the  atmofpherc  can  be  af- 
ccrtained  by  it:  moreefpeciallv  after  the  air  has 
been  remarkably  moift,  and  is  growing  drier. 

Notwithftandingthe  air,  to  day,  is  as  dry 
as  fun  and  wind  can  make  it,  and,  to  common 

fippearances. 
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appearances,  as  dry  in  die  houfe  as  in  the  field, 
the  hygrometer  in  the  former  Hood  at  3* 
moift. 

Being  impatient  to  fee  the  index  fall,  I 
prelfed  it  down  gently  with  the  finger,  fome 
two  or  three  degrees;  and,  to  my  furprize,  it 
Hood  there.  I then  forced  it  down  ftill  lower ; 
•where  it  refilled  the  prellure,  and,  on  being 
fet  free,  rofe  deliberately  to  fomewhat  above 

4 

par ; where  it  ftill  remains. 

This  incident  led  me  to  another  inftrument, 
placed  in  the  fun  and  wind  ; and  which  flood 
at  40  dry  ; but  after  forcing  down  die  indej; 
to  the  ftretch,  below  the  extreme  point,  it 
relied,  and  now  Hands,  at  almoft  extreme 
drynefs. 

Exceffive  moifture,  on  being  dryed  up, 
leaves  behind  it  a gumminefs  (efpccially  per- 
haps in  a linen  fubftance)  which  the  weight  of 
the  index  is  not  able  to  overcome.  It  is,  there- 
fore, as  necefiary  to  prefs  down  the  index 
of  a cord  hygrometer,  as  it  is  to  tap  the  cafe 
of  tire  barometer. 

August  i 5.  The  air  is  at  length  become 
thoroughly  dry,  as  well  in  the  houfe  as  in  th^ 
fold, 

, One 
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One  hygrometer  placed  in  the  wind  and  fun 
(very  warm  ; 89°  in  the  fun  ; 770  in  the  Jhade ) 
dropt  to  8*  dry.  Removed  it  into  the  Jhade , 
but  full,  as  before,  in  the  wind, — it  remained 
ftationary  for  fome  time  : but  afterwards  funk 
l 0 ftill  lower.  Replaced  it  in  the  fun  t no 
perceptible  variation  took  place. 

A proof  that  the  fun , when  the  wind  is  ab- 
forbent,  is  of  little  or  no  ufe  in  the  drying  of 
vegetable  fubftances  *. 

Another,  which  remained  in  - the  houfe, 
fell  equally  low  ! and,  on  returning  the  port- 
able one  to  its  place  in  the  houfe,  it  did  not 
rife  even  a hair’s  breadth  ! 

Proofs  that  when  tire  air  is  highly  abforbent, 
it  has  the  property  of  drying  quickly  and 
thoroughly,  without  either  wind  or  fun. 

- September  i.  The  register  of  the 
weather  of  August  affords  few  infer- 
ences. 

The  month  conlifted  of  a mixture  of  fair 
and  Ihowery  weather  ; with  one  heavily  rainy 
morning.  Seventeen  fair  days ; fourteen  more 
or  lefs  rainy. 

The 

* Nevcrthclefs  in  what  is  termed  the  weathering  of 
icy,  &c,  the  fun  may  be  mofl  effective. 
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The  barometer  varied  from  par  to  40  heavy ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  adted  with  great  truth ; 
the  6th  it  got  down  to  \ 0 heavy  ; the  atten- 
dant circumftancc  was  half  an  inch,  at  leaft,  of 
rain  : the  28  th  it  flood  at  par ; and  the  efti- 
rnated  quantity  of  rain  not  lefs  than  a quarter 
of  an  inch.  The  31ft  it  likewile  got  down 
from  i|°  to  {c,  heavy  ; another  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  rain  fell. 

The  hygrometer  did  not  adl,  laft  month,  with 
equal  fenfibility.  The  former  part  of  the 
month  it  was,  in  general,  extremely  moifl : 
though  we  had  feveral  fair  days  : to  its  credit, 
however,  we  had  few  bright  days  : a fort  of 
fmokey,  gloomy,  overcaft  weather.  The  latter 
part  of  the  month,  from  par  to  50  dry  ; with 
peverthelefs,  a fimilar  kind  of  atmofphere. 

The  thermometer , chiefly,  from  par  to  i* 
warm.— -The  15th  it  rofe  to  extreme  heat ; 
with  no  'remarkable  attendant  or  confequent 
circumftance. 

The  wind,  varying,  Upon  the  whole,  and 
in  almoft  every  inftance,  north  of  weft 
brought  fair,  fouth  of  weft  rainy  weather : 
5’  dqe  weft  brought  light  flying  fhowers. 

Appearances  have  been  deceitful ; even 
ftr?amers  with  qnderfailers  palled  off  with- 

oyt 
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out  rain ; were  in  one  inftance  fucceeded  by 
a Angularly  fcorching  hot  harveft  day.  > The 
fetting  fun,  however,  faved  its  credit ; por* 
tending,  with  its  wonted  faithfulnefs,  the 
quality  of  the  coming  weather : in  the  in- 
ftances,  I mean,  in  which  I had  a full  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  its  appearances. 

Upon  the  whole,  notwithftandingthe  change- 
ablenefs  of  the  weather,  the  indecifivenefs  of 
the  inftruments,  and  the  inconfiftency  of 
common  appearances,  I have  not,  refling 
my  judgement  on  the  mafs  of  information, 
committed  one  effential  error,  in  the  courfe 
of  laft  month. 

October  4.  From  the  firfl  to  the  nine- 
teenth of  laft  month,  hot  parching  harveft 
weather.  To  this  fucceeded  ten  days  of 
fhowery  weather;  but  not  fettled  rain  : and 
to  this  a week  of  very  fine  fettled  weather 
for  the  feafon ; and  this  notwithftanding  fome 
fevere  white  frojls : a rare  incident. 

During  the  eighteen  days  fettled  fine  wea- 
ther, the  barometer  and  hygrometer  were  unani- 
mous ; the  former  varying  from  to  3!? 
heavy ; the  other,  from  20  to  dry.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  days  fhowery  weather,  the  ba- 
rometer kept  below  par ; but  the  hygrometer 

remained 
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remained  ftationary.  Hence,  perhaps,  we 
may  fay,  die  weather  was  only  lliowery,  not 
rainy  : and  that  the  barometer  recovering  its 
elevation,  and  the  air  of  courfe  its  weight,  the 
weather,  in  confequence,  became  fair  and 
firmly  fettled. 

With  refpcct  to  appearances , it  is  obferv- 
able,  that  during  the  fine  weather  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  month,  the  fun  frequently  fet 
with  a degree  of  foulnefs ; occafioned,  how- 
evef,  principally  by  that  fpecies  of  smokf.y- 
ness  which  is  frequently  leen  in  droughty 
feafons  ; and  which  was  fo  memorably  confpi- 
cuous,  throughout  Europe,  I believe,  in  die 
dry  fummer  of  1783. 

After  the  whole  of  this  fummer’s  experi- 
ence, I can  fay,  what  I may  not  be  able  to  re- 
peat the  next,  that  I have  not,  generally 
fpeaking,  been  once  deceived  in  the  weather; 
that  is,  I have  not  once  been  caught  in  the 
rain,  either  in  hay  or  in  corn  harveft. 

October  13.  A remarkable  incident! 
Today,  there  has  been  two  or  three  fmartifli 
showers  ; with  the  barometer  at  40  heavy, 
the  hygrometer  at  40  dry,  the  thermometer  at 
temperate,  and  the  wind  at  due  north  ! In  this 

inftance. 
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inftance,  appearances  alone  portended  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  barometer  and  hygro- 
meter have  been  Stationary  for  near  a fort- 
night, with  a remarkably  bright  fine  atmo- 
fphere,  this  became,  the  day  before  yefter- 
day,  loaded  with  large  heavy  clouds,  with 
fmail  livid  fpecks  failing  beneath  them  ; and 
yet  without  any  alterations  in  the  weight, 
moifture,  heat,  or  motion  of  the  air,  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  This,  though  no  ge- 
neral inference,  perhaps,  can  be  drawn  from 
it,  appears  to  me  an  interefting  fa£t.  The 
quantity  of  rain  has  not  been  great,  but  what 
fell  came  down  freely,  and  from  a loaded  at- 
mofphere. 

November  18.  From  that  day,  the  fea- 
fon  continued  remarkably  dry  for  more  that! 
three  weeks.  Wheats,  which  were  fown  the 
beginning  of  October,  lay  in  the  ground  a 
full  month,  before  they  came  up  fo  as  to  meet 
the  eye.  The  ground  remained  as  dry  as  in 
any  part  of  fummer  : even  the  fallows  of  the 
common  fields  have  been,  until  about  a week 
or  ten  days  ago,  too  dry  and  cloddy  to  work  ; 
and  whole  ground  much  too  hard  to  be 
plowed  with  propriety. 
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The  night  before  laft  there  was  thunder 
and  lightning  ! with  a deluge  of  rain  in  the 
morning.  Yefterday  fine,  and  part  of  the 
night  frofty  ; but,  this  morning,  the  rain  re- 
turned, and  has  continued  all  day,  raining 
very  hard  ; with  every  appearance  of  a rainy 
feafon  being  fet  in.  Neverthelefs,  the  baro- 
meter Hands  between  i°  and  z9  heavy,  and 
the  hygrometer  between  2°  and  3®  dry  ! 

This  rain,  perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  lightning  and  the  wind : which  for 
the  laft  week  has  been  wefterly  and  ftrong ; 
bringing  with  it  a fucceffion  of  heavy  clouds 
from  the  fea.  But  the  wind  is  now  north- 
eaft ; bringing  back  the  vapours,  perhaps,  in. 
a comprefled  ftate,  arifing  from  this  contrariety 
of  winds. 

January  19,  1785.  The  fecond  of  De- 
cember a froft  fet  in,  hard  enough  to  flop 

the  plow  ; which  has  flood  near  (even  weeks 

•» 

frozen  in  the  foil : yefterday  being  the  tirft 
day  (notwithftanding  we  have  had  a Angu- 
larly mild  muggy  air  for  the  laft  ten  days!) 
on  which  it  could  be  fet  to  work  with  pro- 
priety. 

This  has  hitherto  been  an  old-fafhioned 
winter  : froft  and  fnow  fetting  in,  as  of  yore, 

before 
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before  Chriftmas.  But  fo  much  fevere  wea- 
ther before  that  time  has  feldom,  perhaps, 
happened  in  any  age.  A man  who  can  re- 
coiled fixty  years,  does  not  remember  a 
fimilar  inftance. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  barometer  rofe 
during  the  thaw.  The  5th  and  6th,  when  it 
froze  feverely,  the  glafs  was  below  par ; the 
9th,  the  air  peculiarly  mild  and  muggy,  it 
ftood  firmly  between  30  and  40  heavy and 
the  10th,  rofe,  during  the  fame  moift  ftate  of 
the  air,  to  4^°  heavy  ! It  is  obfervable, 
however,  that  no  rain  fell.  — ■ 

. February  10.  Yefterday,  during  a hard 
froit,  the  barometer  ftood  at  ip  heavy.  To- 
day, it  has  got  up  to  40  heavy,  for  a drizzling 
mild  rain  ! 

February  zd.  About  a week  ago  the 
barometer  Hood  at  2 to  30  heavy : the  air 
frofty.  But  the  air  becoming  mild,  with  a 
drizzling  rtin,  it  rofe  (while  itadually  rain- 
ed) to  the  unufual  height  of  70  heavy  ! 

It  has  fince  kept  lowering  gradually  : the 
weather  mild ; with  every  appearance  of  a fall 
of  rain.  But  inftead  of  this-a  fmart  fhower  'of 
fnow  took  place ; clearing  up  with  a frofty 

air  ; 
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air;  freezing  moil  intertfely  all  night,  with  the 
barometer  at  par ; at  which  it  ftill  remains  : 
though  laft  night,  at  fix  o’clock,  the  thermo- 
meter got  down  to  2o°  (of  Fahrenheit),  and 
at  nine  to  below  i6°,  the  lowed:  I remember 
to  have  feen  it  *. 

April  24.  The  feafon  ftill  dry  : not 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  fince 
the  froft.  Neverthelefs,  the  earth,  even  to 
the  very  furface,  is  moifter  than  it  was  fome 
weeks  ago  ! and  this  with  the  air  at  the  ex- 
treme of  drynefs  ! Oats  come  up  as  quick  and 
as  ftrong  as  if  the  ground  were  full  of  rain  ! 
and  the  fprings  are  all  alive. 

May  8.  The  barlies  and  the  late-fown 
oats  produce  a motley  fight ; appearing  in 
blotches : half  up,  half  in  the  ground,  as  dry 
as  when  they  were  fown. 

May  17.  Laft  night  fell  the  firft  Ihower 
of  rain  we  have  had  this  fpring.  And  even 
this  is  too  inconfiderable  to  bring  up  the  late- 
fown  crops. 

June  1.  At  length  we  have  had  fome 
tool  dropping  weather  ; but  yet  no  quantity 

of 

* Yet  during  this  paroxyfm  of  froft  the  barometer 
funk  to  20  light ! In  winter,  the  weight  of  the  air 
fhould  feem  to  have  no  influence  on  the  weather. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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of  rain.  That  which  has  fallen,  however, 
has  been  fufficient  to  roufe  a principal  part, 
at  leaft,  of  the  latent  barley. 

June  30.  The  laft  winter  and  fpringhave 
been  ftrongly  marked  ; and  the  fummer  con- 
tinues no  lefs  extraordinary.  The  froft, 
taken  altogether,  unufually  long  and  fevere ; 
with  but  little  fnow  ; and  this  little  drank  up 
by  the  fun,  or  diffipated  by  the  drynefs  of 
the  atmofphere  ; a very  fmall  portion  of  it 
penetrated  the  foil.  Yet  not  one  drop  of 
rain(fome  drizzling  Ihowers  excepted)  from 
November  until  the  latter  end  of  May,  when 
the  ground  was  moiftened  nearly  plow  deep. 
But,  from  that  time  to  the  prefent,  the  wea- 
ther has  been  uniformly  dry,  and  often  ex- 
ceflively  hot ! 

The  early  part  of  this  fpring  advanced 
more  flowly  even  than  that  of  the  laft.  For 
although  it  made  an  effort  about  the  2©th 
of  March,  froft  ahd  fnow  returned  the  2 2d, 
and  continued  till  the  beginning  of  April. 
The  coltsfoot  did  not  (hew  itfelf  before  the 
5th  of  April ; nor  the  filewort  difclofe  its 
bloffoms  till  the  6th.  And  thofe  of  the  hazel 
were  never  confpicuous : it  might  be  faid  to 
blow  about  the  firft  of  April.  The  grofberry 

did 
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did  not  foliate  till  the  1 6th ; before  which  I 
faw  two  fwalloivs  nefting  ! 

PROGRESS  OF  SPRING  1 785. 

Hazel  blowed  about  the  ill  April. 
Fieldfares  finging  their  parting  fong  6th 
April  *. 

Water  martins  nefting  13th  April. 

Swallows  nefting  14th  April. 

Grofberry  foliated  1 6th  April ! 

Sallow  blowed  (a  pale  fickly  colour)  1 6th 
April. 

Hawthorn  foliated  26th  April. 

Poplar  in  pride  26th  April. 

Female  wafps  26th  April. 

Cuckoo  — uncertain~ 

Blackthorn  blowed  5th  May. 

Oak  foliated  12th  May  ! 

Afli  foliated  24th  May  ! 

Hawthorn  blowed  ill  June  ! 

Wheat  fhot  into  ear  24th  June. 

The  foliation  of  trees  was,  this  fpring,  fin- 
gularly  rapid.  The  elm,  the  maple,  the  fallow, 
&e.  &c.  and  the  oak ! were  all  in  a ftate  of 
foliation  at  the  fame  time  ! the  7th  May. 

But  the  moft  obfervable  circumftance  in 
the  progrefs  of  vegetation,  this  fpring, — was 
M 2 the 

* But  though  in  full  chorus  on  that  day,  they  did 
not  take  flight  till  fome  time  afterwards. 
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the  early  foliation  of  the  oak,  compared  with 
that  of  the  ajh,  and  the  blowing  of  the  haw- 
thorn : the  alii  near  a fortnight,  and  the  haw- 
thorn near  three  weeks,  after  the  oak  ! 

It  is  likewife  remarkable  that  the  meadow 
trefoil  (the  wild  red  clover)  blowed,  this 
fpring,  with  the  meadow  foxtail  and  vernal! 
beginning  to  blow  the  12th  of  May:  adtu- 
ated,  probably,  by  the  fame  law  of  nature 
as  the  oak  : both  of  them  tap-rooted,  deep- 
ftriking  plants  : while  the  a(h,  the  hawthorn, 
the  foxtail,  and  the  vernal  are  merely  fibrous, 
and  feed,  comparatively,  near  the  furface. 
Hence,  admitting  the  principle  of  vege- 
tation to  be  merely  that  of  comparative 
rarefaction,  thefe  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  different 
ftates  of  the  earth  and  the  atmofphere,  at 
the  time  thefe  circumftances  took  place. 

August  i . Register  of  the  weather 
in  July.  Much  thunder,  with  heavy fhowers ; 
but  no  long  continuance  of  rain. 

The  barometer  wavering  from  z\°  heavy  to 
2°  light ; hovering  much  about  par : of 
courfe  no  dependance  could  be  placed  in 
it,  feparately  conlidered. 

The  hygrometer  uniformly  dry ; varying 
from  4°  to  8°.  Hence,  perhaps,  no  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  rain.  None  fell  but  what  was  pro- 
voked, or  ftimulated,  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning ; which,  frequently,  were  not  able  to 
(hake  down  a Ihower : owing,  probably,  to 
the  drynefs  of  the  atmofphere.  I never  ex- 
perienced the  ufe  of  the  hygrometer  fo  much 
as  I have  done  laft  month. 

t Thermometer , uniformly  warm : the  air 
fometimes  very  hot : fo  high  as  78°  of  Fahren- 
heit. 

The  wind  various : the  rain  came  chiefly 
with  the  wind  at  fouthweft,  or  weft.  Thun- 
der pafled  off  without  rain,  with  the  wind  at 
north. 

Appearances.  Large  dark  indigo-coloured 
clouds  portended  approaching  thunder. 
Livid  clouds,  forming  whirlpools  on  a lllvery 
ground,  immediately  preceded  remarkably 
yivid  beautiful  lightning;  running,  ferpen- 
tinely,  along  the  face  of  the  clouds.  The 
fcenery  and  the  mufic  equally  fublime  ! 

August  7.  On  Wednefday  laft,  the  3d 
of  Auguft,  ended  the  drought  of  eighty- 
five. 

Prior  to  that,  partial  thunder  fhowers 
had  quenched  particular  fpots;  but  no  ge- 
neral rain  took  place,  in  this  part  of  the 
M 3 ifland. 
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ifland,  till  that  day, — when  an  inch  of  rain, 
at  lead,  fell.  This,  with  fome  (bowers,  be- 
fore and  fince,  have  moiftened  the  foil  to 
the  bottom  ; and  fully  fatisfied  the  farmers  ; 
who  are  now  calling  out  for  fair  weather, 
to  get  in  their  harveft. 

A “ dry  summer”  is  a phenomenon  to 
the  middleaged  men  of  this  country.  Old 
George  Barwell  * (feventytwo)  fays  no  man 
who  cannot  recoiled  forty  years  can  know 
anything  of  “ dry  fummers  about  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  he  fays,  there  were  three  or 
four  dry  fummers,  nearly  fucceeding  each 
other ; and  fpeaks  of  one  about  twenty  year* 
ago : adding,  that  he  never  knew  a dry 
fummer  which  was  not  preceded  by  a fevere 
winter,  and  fucceeded  by  great  crops.  He 
foretold  with  great  confidence,  early  in  the 
fpring,  the  drynefs  of  this  fummer : faying 
that  he  did  not  remember  an  inftance, 
before  laft  year,  of  a long  frofh  without  a dry 
fummer  to  fucceed  it-j~, 

The 

* See  Min.  i 17. 

t This  year,  1789,  is  another  exception.  Laft  win- 
ter was  remarkably  dry  (fee  Glo.  Econ.)  with  a very 
long  froft ; and  this  fummer  as  remarkably  wet.  Not 
- more 
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The  fummer  after  the  tc  nine  weeks  froft,” 
he  fays,  was  dryer  than  this  has  been ; and 
the  crops  of  that  fummer,  particularly  the 
wheat,  did  much  worfe,  than  they  have  done 
this ; owing  chiefly  to  its  being  more  injured 
by  the  froft.  The  price,  the  enfuing  winter, 
got  up  to  nine  Ihillings  a “ ftrike”  (a  bulhel). 
But  the  next  year’s  crop  was  fo  profufe,  it 
got  down  to  half  a crown  ! and  continued 
low  for  feveral  years  afterwards  ; the  crops 
being  remarkably  good : owing  in  part,  he 
thinks,  to  the  froft ; but  ftill  more  to  the 
drought.  He  feems  to  confider  the  rays  of 
the  fun  as  a fpecies  of  manure  ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  his  natural  underftand-. 
ing  is  remarkably  ftrong,  and  his  obferva- 
M 4 tions 


more  than  three  weeks  or  a month’s  harveft  weather,  for 
both  hay  and  corn.  The  early  cut  grafs  and  the  late 
cut  corns  were  in  a manner  walled.  Summer  floods 
were  perhaps  never  more  mifehievous.  In  going  down 
into  Leicelterlhire,  in  July,  I faw  not  only  hay  cocks, 
but  waggons,  floating  in  the  meadows.  And  in  return* 
ing,  in  October,  by  the  way  of  Oxfordfhire  and  Berk* 
(hire,  the  bean  crop  almoft  entirely,  and  much  barley 
were  ftill  out.  And  by  authentic  information  from 
York  (hire,  the  fame  crops  were  then  in  a fir.iilar  ftate, 
in  November ! when,  on  the  lower  lands,  little  wheat 
had  been  fown ; nor  any  prolpeiit  of  fowing  it. 
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tions  on  rural  matters  generally  clear,  and 
frequently  juft.  • -• 

To  the  DRY  SUMMER  OF  EIGHTYFIVE  I 
have  paid  fome  attention  ; and  it  may  be  right 
topreferve  fuch  particulars  refpedting  it  as 
are  now  frefli  jn  my  mind. 

It  was  preceded  by  a continuance  of  froft 
without  fnow ; a remarkably  dry  winter ; 
and  by  the  other  circumftances  of  the  wea- 
ther above  recited. 

The  attendant  circumftances,  befide  thofe  of 
the  weather  which  appear  above,  were, 

An  overabundance  of  infefts : the  oak  and 
the  apple  tree  have  been  in  a manner  defoli- 
ated by  a caterpillar  (fee  min.  150.)  The 
turnep,  too,  befide  the  beetle  and  the  ten- 
thredo,  has  been  peftered,  this  year,  by  a 
new  enemy — the  bug  (fee  min.  61  and  84). 

But,  what  is  obfervable,  the  chafer  (the  com- 
mon brown  beetle)  fcarcely  made  its  appear- 
ance, in  this  diftridt  *. 

Vegetation , in  the  early  part  of  the  fprlng, 
though  the  ground  was  fufficiently  moift,  was 
in  general 'weak  ; owing  principally,  perhaps, 

to 

$ gee  min.  147. 
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to  night  frofts ; and,  in  the  later  part  of  fpring 
and  in  fummer,  it  has  been  unable  to  exert 
itfelf ; the  fubterraneous  moifture  being  ex- 
haufted,  without  being  replaced  by  a fup- 
ply  from  the  atmofphere. 

Pajiure  grounds  were,  of  courfe,  bare,  and 
meadows  Ihort.  Neverthelefs,  if  is  obfervable, 
that 

Cattle,  were  their  pafture  ever  fo  naked, 
looked  fleek  and  healthy.  But,  unlefs  where 
ground  was  underftocked,  cows  gave  little 
milk,  and  <£  feeders”  gathered  little  fat. 

Even  horfes  were  diftrefied  for  want  of 
water.  See  min.  58. 

Sheep  alone  did  well.  In  a moift  country, 
dry  weather  is  favourable  to  fheep.  It  raifes 
jhem  to  their  natural  fituation. 

Wheat,  injured  by  the  froft,  got  thin  upon 
the  ground,  in  the  fpring  : in  fome  places, 
fo  “ gaily” — fo  full  of  bare  patches— as  to 
be  fcarcely  worth  preferving  as  a crop. 

Spring  corn,  in  general,  came  up  partially. 
Some,  however,  fown  early  and  immediately 
after  the  plow,  came  up  well  together,  and 
preferved  a pretty  goodftrengthof  vegetation. 

Plantations,  and  frefh-plantcd  hedges,  fared 
extremely  ill.  The  frofts  continued  late; 

and 
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and  were  immediately  preceded  by  dry 
parching  winds.  See  min.  148. 

Fires  were  never  fo  frequent : no  lefs  than 
two  villages  have  fuffered  almofl  total  de- 
ilruftion  in  the  Midland  Counties  alone  ! 

No  thunder  until  lait  month,  when  it  be- 
came very  frequent : otherwife,  in  much 
probability,  we  (hould  (till  have  had  a con- 
tinuance of  drought.  For,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  we  have  had  no  rain  which  has  not  been 
fhook  down  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  barometer  has  been  no  certain  guide  to 
the  weather.  Thunder,  alone,  feemed  to 
prefide  in  the  atmofphere. 

Drinking  pits  were,  of  courfe,  dry  : many 
fprings  the  fame  : and  rivers , in  confcquence, 
unufually  low.  Millers,  perhaps,  never  ex- 
perienced a greater  want  of  water  than  they 
did  for  fome  time  before  the  late  rains 
brought  a fupply  to  their  pools.  Even 
the 

Price  of  wheat  was  affedted  by  the  circum- 
ftance : their  mills  being  full,  and  their 
purfes  empty,  the  markets  became  crouded 
with  famples,  and  a fall  in  price  the  natural 
confequence* 

A re- 
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A remarkable  fall  in  the  price  of  livefiock. 
In  the  fpring.  Hock  was  unufually  dear  : not 
nearly  enough  in  the  country  to  fupply  the 
cravings  of  the  graziers  : owing,  perhaps,  not 
more  to  a real  fcarcity,  than  to  a fucceflion 
of  good  grazing  years.  The  rage  for  ftock 
did  not  abate  until  the  middle  of  May,  when 
lean  cattle  began  to  drop,  and  continued 
falling  in  price  until  Tamworth  fair,  26th 
July  ; where  ftore  cattle  could  not  be  fold  at 
any  price.  Even  pigs,  which  four  months 
ago  were  worth  fifteen  {hillings  a piece,  might, 
a fortnight  ago,  have  been  bought  for  ten. 
Horfes,  too,  fell  from  the  clouds.  Sheep 
alone  kept  up. 

The  confequences,  fo  far  as  they  are  yet  un- 
folded, are, 

Fallows  appear  to  have  received  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  melioration.  The  turnep 
fallow  of  No.  2.  is  in  a ftate  of  tilth  (friability, 
mellownefs)  in  which  I have  not,  I think,  feen 
plowed  ground  before ; owing,  perhaps,  not 
more  to  the  drynefs  of  the  fummer,  than  to 
the  froft  in  winter,  when  it  lay  in  ribs,  or  nar- 
row fingle-furrow  trenches.  The  rootweeds 
appear  to  be  totally  annihilated;  and  the 

feeds 
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feeds  of  weeds,  unlocked  by  the  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  foil,  and  now  fufficiently  moiftened 
by  the  late  rains,  are  fpending  themfelves  : 
the  furface  green  with  feminal  weeds. 

Fallows  that  have  this  fummer  received  to- 
lerably good  management,  will,  it  is  highly 
probable,  communicate  a degree  of  fertility 
to  the  foil  for  fome  years  to  come  ; and 
it  is  equally  probable,  that  foils  not  in  a 
ftate  of  fallow  will  receive  a fimilar  degree  of 
improvement,  from  their  texture  being 
broken  by  the  froft,  and  their  crudities 
drawn  out  or  corrccled,  to  anunufual  depth, 
by  the  fun.  I fpeak  more  particularly  of 
flrong  and  middle  foils.  There  is  indeed  an 
idea,  which  is  probably  of  ancient  date,  as  it 
has  grown  into  a maxim,  that  “ a dry  fummer 
was  never  bad  for  England 

No  turneps,  except  a few  patches  which 
were  fown  early,  when  the  fpring  moifture 
was  not  yet  exhaufted,  and  when  their  ene- 
mies— from  what  caufc  is  a myftery — per- 
haps 

• The  fummer  of  1786  I fpent  in  London,  and  can- 
not fpeak,  from  my  own  obfervation,  of  its  crops.  The 
fummer  of  1787  (hewed  fuch  a ftrength  of  vegetation  as 
I never  have,  in  any  other  fummer,  obferved,  Sec 
Yqr*.  Econ.  v.  i.  p.  289. 
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haps  for  want  of  a fhower  to  aflift  their  ex- 
clufion — fuffered  the  plants  to  rife  without  a 
check.  But  the  middle  and  the  later  fowings 
have  been  cut  off  wholly  by  the  beetle  and 
the  bug ; which  would  not  fuller  the  cater- 
pillars,  though  numbers  of  flies  were  among 
them,  to  partake  of  the  fpoil ; the  plants  being 
commonly  devoured  before  the  eggs  of  the 
tenthredo  had  time  to  be  matured.  I found 
one  nearly  ready  for  exclufion,  and  another 
half  naked  in  its  nidus  ; part  of  which  had 
been  devoured  by  the  rapacious  beetle. 

A fcarcity  of  bay.  Not  one  fourth  of  a com- 
mon crop  ; including  both  meadows  and  up- 
per lands.  See  min.  56. 

An  unevennefs  in  corn  crops  : occafioned  by 
the  wheat  being  injured  by  the  frofts  ; and 
the  fpring  corn  riling  partially ; through  a 
want  of  fuflicient  moifture,  at  the  time  of 
fowing ; appearing,  throughout  fummer,  in 
two  or  perhaps  three  crops. 

A plumpnefs  of  grain : efpecially  of  wheat, 
and  of  oats  that  were  fown  early  *. 

A fcarcity 

* Mr.  Bace,  of  Elford,  on  whofe  accuracy  I can 
rely,  mentions  a remarkable  circumftance  refpe&ing  his 
wheat ; which,  this  harveft,  is  fo  full  in  the  ear,  that 

while 
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A fear  city  of  cbeefe.  Not  more,  perhaps, 
than  two  thirds  of  the  common  make  of 
factors  cheefe  will  go  to  market. 

A fear  city  of  fat  cattle.  It  is  probable  that 
half  of  the  “ feeders”  in  the  diftrid  are  not 
of  more  value  now  than  they  were  when 
turned  to  grafs ; and  ftill  more  probable,  that 
not  one  in  ten  is  what  is  termed  good  beef. 
See  min.  53. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  dry  fummer  is  likely 
to  produce,  in  the  firft  inftance,  a very  bad 
year  for  farmers ; and  all  the  confolation  they 
have  at  prefent,  is  the  hope  of  a fucceflion  of 
better  crops  in  future  *. 

August  21.  The  laft  fortnight  has  been 
almoft  continually  rainy ! no  portability  of 
carrying  corn,  in  tolerable  order,  until  to- 
day. And  this  day  happens  to  be  Sunday  + ! 

Took 

while  the  draw  was  yet  underripe,  the  grain,  affifted 
by  the  late  Ihowers  and  gleams,  burft  its  bounds,  (hew- 
ing itfelf  to  the  eye  as  it  flood  upon  the  (talk  ; and  fhed- 
ding,  in  the  aft  of  reaping,  a quantity  nearly  equal  to 
the  feed  fown  ! 

* Great  quantities  of  mujhroomt,  and  of  -wafps , were 
Other  confequences  of  the  dry  fummer  of  Eighty-five. 

f Neverthelefs,  fome  fanners  in  the  neighbourhood, 
I find,  had  good  fenfe  aud  gratitude  enough  to  feeure 
a confiderablc  part  of  their  wheat  crops. 
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Took  a ride  in  the  morning  to  fee  the  date 
of  the  corn  crops.  The  wheat,  moftly  cut, 
and  almoft  all  Handing  in  “ Ihuck,”  except 
a few  loads  carried  laft  night.  Barley : — a 
good  deal  down,  and  very  much  difcoloured, 
and  fome  beginning  to  “ fprit.”  Crops,  in  ge- 
neral, thin  ; in  the  common  fields  very  thin ; 
— barley,  on  a par,  not  half  a crop.  Oats : — 
fome  carried  : many  down  : ftraw  much  in- 
jured : crop  very  bad  : — efpecially  in  the 
common  fields,  fcarcely  worth  mowing  : the 
oat  crop  throughout  not  half  a common 
crop.  Beans  : — moftly  down.  Crop,  exe- 
crable ! not  beans,  but  the  ftraw  of  catlock ; 
whofe  feeds  would  lie  thick  enough  to  hide 
the  furface,  had  not  part  of  it  been  fwallowed, 
before  the  rain,  by  the  filfures  or  cracks; 
running  down,  perhaps,  fome  feet  deep!  Yet 
fucceeding  generations  may  wonder  how  it 
came  there. 

August  30.  Yefterday,  in  much  proba- 
bility, the  barometer  and  hygrometer  were  in- 
ftrumental  in  faving  three  times  their  coft.  I 
had  fome  wheat  to  carry,  and  fome  barley  to 
mow.  The  wheat  was  in  fine  order,  except 
the  immediate  buts  of  the  (heaves  ; which, 
being  fet  up  when  the  ground  was  moift,  the 

bottoms 
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bottoms  remained  damp  and  dirty ; the 
ftraggling  ears  which  happened  to  touch 
the  ground  being  fome  of  them  damaged. 
It  was  therefore  proper  that  the  fhucks 
fhould  be  laid  open,  and  the  buts  aired, 
before  they  were  carried ; and  my  original 
intentions  were  to  have  mown  barley  in  the 
morning,  and  to  have  carried  wheat  in  the 
afternoon  ; allowing  the  buts  and  the  inner 
fides  of  the  (heaves  all  the  forenoon  fun  and 
air  to  dr)'  them. 

The  three  preceding  days  had  been  to- 
lerable harveft  weather,  and  the  early  part  of 
the  morning  was  bright  and  fine  : general 
appearances,  then,  befpoke  a fine  day.  But 
the  barometer , though  high  (3^°  heavy),  was 
linking  : the  hygrometer  getting  moifl.  The 
preceding  morning  had  been  marked  by  a 
white  froji  (the  firft  this  autumn),  and  the 
campy  the  two  preceding  days  had  been  fre- 
quently fcattered  with  ftreamers.  The  fun, 
too,  began,  as  the  day  advanced,  to  lofe  its 
fplendor,  and  to  play  at  hide-and-feek 
among  the  clouds. 

I therefore,  at  length,  concluded  to  fecurC 
the  wheat;  fending  a boy  before  to  open  the 
Ihucks,  by  laying  the  fheaves  down  gently 

upon 
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upon  their  backs : by  which  means  mod  bf 
the  buts  had  two  or  three  hours  wind  and 
partial  fun  to  dry  them  ; and  the  ears  having 
been  uncapped  the  day  before,  the  whole  was 
carried  in  good  orden 

, The  laft  load  was  barely  in  the  bam  when 
It  began  to  rain  ; it  has  continued  (howery 
ever  fince  ; and  now  rains  very  hard  ! 

But,  thanks  to  the  barometer,  on  which 
chiefly  I refted  my  judgement,  and  which  is 
now  below  par  ! the  wheat  is  in  the  barn, 
and  the  barley  foil  ftanding. 

August  31.  A valley,  with  k river  in  it, 
appears  to  haVe  an  influence  oft  Jhowers . It  is 
a common  obfervation  in  this  country,  that 
the  Trent  draws  away  Ihowers  from  this 
neighbourhood  : and  I have  repeatedly  ob- 
ferved  that  the  Tame  fee  ms  to  have  a fimilar 
effect. 

September  i.  register  of  the  wea* 
ther  of  AugusE.  The  laft  has  been  a 
rainy  month  ; with  only  one  interval  of  fair 
weather.  No  thunder,  except  once,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  weather  has  been  influenced  chiefly  by 
tli q weight  and  moijlurt  of  the  atmofphere ; and 
Vofc>  I.  N The 
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The  barometer  and  hygrometer  have,  of 
courfe,  been  truly  prognoftic  : except  in  oner 
inftance,  when  a quantity  of  rain  fell,  without 
any  other  previous  change  in  the  atmofphere 
than  a fenfible  ehillinefs;  which  was  fufficiently 
noticed  by  the  thermometer ; but  which  made  , 
a ftill  greater  impreflion  on  the  fenfes. 

This  ehillinefs  and  the  rain  were  brought 
by  a brilk  north  wind,  after  a fucceffion  of 
fouthweft  winds.  The  clouds  of  vapours 
were  probably  returning  in  a condenfed 
ftate,  and  finding  our  atmofphere  in  a Rate 
comparatively  rarefied,  only  ii°  heavy, 
they  of  courfe  fell : and  this,  notwithftand-- 
ing  the  air  near  the  earth  was  50  dry. 

Hence,  when  the  barometer  is  about  par,- 
no  dependance  can  be  had  on  the  weather  } 
not  only  lightning,  but  the  wind,  is  able  to 
influence  it ; and,  of  courfe,  every  minute 
circumftance  of  the  atmofphere  Ihould  be 
attended  to,  with  double  diligence. 

October  1,  The  register  ofthewea-- 
ther  of  September.  Another  rainy  month  ! 
with,  however,  feveral  fliort  intervals  of  fair 
weather.  With  frequent  fogs  ; and  fome 
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thunder  and  lightning , which  always  brought 
rain. 

The  barometer , about,  or  below,  par ; Until 
the  wane  of  the  month,  when  it  rofe  from 
light  to  3§°  heavy  in  forty-eight  hours ! 
a moft  extraordinary  rife.  The  confequence 
of  which  was,  after  a deluge  of  rain,  three  or 
four  fair  days. 

The  hygrometer , above  pir,  the  whole 
month ; notwithftanding  the  wetnefs  of  the 
weather  1 a moft  irtterefting  citcumftance. 

The  windt  wavering  : principally  fouth  or 
fouthweft ; frequently  ftrong.  Shifting 
round  to  the  northeaft,  brought  a fall  of 
tain. 

■Appearances  Small  livid  underfailing  clouds 
were  ptetty  certain  forerunners  of  heavy 
ftiowers.  The  fetting  fun  (when  obferved) 
generally  foul. 

General  Observations.  On  the  whole 
of  this  fummer’s  experience,  I have  been  lefa 
certain  than  on  that  of  the  laft  : owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  barometer  refting  about  par ; 
the  atmofphere  remaining  in  equilibrium ; 
fufceptible  of  the  llighteft  alteration  of  moif- 
ture,  wind,  lightning,  or  other  impulfe. 

N a Confidering, 
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Confldering,  however,  this  circumftance, 
as  well  as  that  of  my  feidom  having  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  the  weflern  horizon, 
during  the  fetting  of  the  fun ; and  with  thefe, 
the  extreme  wetnefs  of  the  corn  harveft ; 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  lefs  remarkable  that  I 
Ihould  have  been  caught , only  once,  this  fum- 
mer,  than  that  laft  furamer  I fhould  efcape 
without  an  accident. 

At  prefent,  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that, 
by  attending  to  the  barometer  and  the 
setting  sun,  only,  the  weather  may  before- 
told,  frequently  for  three  or  four  days,  ge- 
nerally for  twenty-four  hours  (a  length  of 
time  eflentially  ferviceable  to  a farmer)  with 
a degree  of  certainty  : provided  the  atmo- 
fphere  be  not,  in  the  mean  time,  agitated  by 
thunder  and  lightning;  againft  which  there 
appears  to  be,  at  prefent,  no  certain  guard. 
They  will  fometimes  forelhow  themfelves.  for 
feveral  hours,  in  the  figure  and  colour  of  the 
clouds  : but  in  general,  perhaps,  they  are  not 
there  to  be  foreteen.  : and  the  grand  dcfidera- 
tum  now  wanted  is  a prognoftic  of  light- 
ning, as  well  as  a teft  of  the  prefer.ee  of  the 
electrical  fluid,  or  the  matter  of  lightning;  as 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  has  its  in- 
fluence 
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fluence  on  the  atmofphere ; though  it  do  not 
fhow  itfelf  in  lightning,  or  ftill  more  forcibly 
declare  itfelf  in  thunder. 

But  fuppofing  that  even  thunder,  the  moil 
certain  harbinger  of  rain,  cannot  be  fore- 
known with  any  degree  of  certainty ; this, 
confidering  its  comparative  unfrequency, 
ought  to  be  no  difcouragement  to  the  far- 
mer. 

The  failor,  though  he  cannot  calculate 
the  longitude,  with  certainty,  is  neverthelefs 
affiduous  in  making  and  regiftering  his  ob- 
fervations. 

To  purfue  thecomparifon,  a farmer  without 
a barometer,  in  haytime  and  harvest*, 
is  $ failQr  at  fea  without  a quadrant.  And, 
N 3 ia 


* From  general  obfervation,  as  well  as  from  the  In- 
cidents regiftered  aforegoing,  the  weather  appears  to 
be  influenced,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft,  by  different  caufes, 
in  different  feafons  : and  although  it  may  not  be  wrong 
jo  oi/trvt thefe  influences,  in  autumn,  winter,  and 
sprinc;  yet  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  fafts 
arifing  from  fuch  obfervations,  ought  not,  in  drawing 
inferences,  to  be  mixed  with  thofe  cojlctted  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  For  other  remarks  on  this  fubje£l,  fee 
j$xr.  and  Obs.  on  Agr.  and  the  Weather,  p.  155. 
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in  the  ftriilnefs  of  good  management,  it  is 
not  lefs  requifite  to  the  latter,  in  that  fituation, 
to  be  attentive  to  his  log-book,  than  for  the 
former,  in  thofe  feafons,  to  pay  due  attention 
to  his  regifler. 

To  the  ftudent,  at  leaft,  h register  is  in- 
difpenfibly  requifite  : it  is  n6t  merely  a ftimu- 
lus  to  his  attention,  but,  by  preferving  what 
no  memory  can  retain,  becomes  an  authentic 
document  of  ftudy : a record  of  reference 
to  a,  combination  of  fails  : the  pureft  foun- 
tain from  which  to  draw  practical  knovy- 
Jed^e, 
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GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 

O F 

FARMS. 

THE  OBJECTS  of  the  Midland  hus- 
bandry vary,  in  different  quarters  of  the 
general  district,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  and  as  will  more  fully  appear  in 
the  courfe  of  this  volume. 

In  the  district  of  the  station,  the 
four  grand  objefts  are  mixed  in  a Angular 
manner : 

Grain  of  almoft  every'  fpecies; 

Breeding  in  all  its  branches ; 

Dairying  on  a large  fcale;  and 

Grazing,  both  cattle  and  flieep  *. 

N 4 The 

* And  to  thefe  might  be  added  a fifth, — jobbing; 
which  is  not  here,  as  in  other  diftri&s,  confined  to 
what  might  be  called  profefiional  dealers , but  enters, 
more  or  lefs,  into  the  bufinefs  of  farmers ; as  will  ap- 
pear in  min.  107. 
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The  outlines  of  management  confift  in 
keeping  the  land  in  grafs  and  corn,  alternately, 
under  a lingular  fyftem  of  praftice  ; and  in 
applying  the  grafs  to  the  breeding  of  heifers 
for  the  dairy,  to  dairying,  and  to  the  grazing 
of  barren  and  aged  cows ; with  a mixture  of 
ewes  and  lambs  for  the  butcher  ; all  together, 
n beautifully  fimple  fyftem  of  management ; 
and,  being  profecuted  on  large  farms,  and 
by  wealthy  and  fpirited  farmers,  becomes 
4 Angularly  interefting  fubjeft  of  ftudy. 

In  giving  a detail  of  the  arable  mat 
nagement,  I fhall  attend  folely  to  the  in- 
closed townships;  which,  whether  the 
inclofures  be  new  or  of  an  older  date,  are 
cultivated  under  the  fame  courfe  of  manage- 
ment *, 

References 

* The  h«(bandry  of  common  fields  is  the  fame  in 
moft  parts  of  the  ifland ; as  if  a general  order  or  arret  had, 
at  fome  early  period,  gone  forth  for  their  regulation. 
In  York  (hire,  in  Glocefterfhire,  and  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  one  uniform  pra&ice  prevails  1 uniform,  f 
mean,  in  the  outline : in  the  minutire  differences  are 
traceable ; and  as,  in  a few  years,  the  common  field 
hulbandry  of  this  ifland  will  probably  be  no  more,  I 
endeavoured  to  catch  thefe  minutial  difference*  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  See  min.  98. 
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■References  to  the  Minutes  relating  to 

the  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 

For  converfation  and  reflections  on  the 
arable  management  of  this  diftriX,  fee  min. 

1 9* 

For  a caution  to  the  occupiers  of  extra - * 

parochial  farms , 33. 

For  general  reflexions  on  the  bujinefs  of 
farming,  67. 

For  an  inftance  of  impolitic  management 
in  an  outgoing  tenant , 76. 

For  obf.  on  neatnefs  and  minutial  manage- 
ment, 78. 

For  an  inftance  of  the  ufe  of  experiments 
to  farmers,  89, 

For  refleftions  an  jobbing,  107. 

For  an  inftance  of  the  folly  of  J peculating 
jnhuibandry,  114. 
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COURSE  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

NO  circumftance  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vincial praftice  of  this  kingdom  has  been, 
to  me,  a matter  of  more  furprize,  than  the 
succession  of  crops,  in  the  prevailing 
praftice  of  this  diftrift. 

The  general  principle  of  manage- 
ment is  that  upon  which  every  middlefoiled 
diftrict  ought  to  form  its  pra&ice  : namely, 

that  of  CHANGING  THE  PRODUCE,  from 

grafs  to  arable  crops,  and  from  grain  to 
herbage. 

But  whether  the  minutije  of  practice, 
eftablilhed  in  the  diftrift  under  furvey,  be 
eligible  in  every  other  middlefoiled  diftrift, 
I mean  not  here  to  fay.  I will  endeavour  to 
give  a faithful  regifter  of  the  practice,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  adopt  the  whole,  or  fuch 
part  of  it  as  may  be  found  eligible  in  his 
own  fituation. 

In 
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In  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  diftridt * 
a pradtice  whofe  origin  I have  not  been  able 
to  trace,  having  been  prevalent  in  the  in- 
clofed  townfhips,  I underftand,  time  imme- 
morial the  courfe  of  management  is  this  : 

The  land  having  lain  fix  or  feven  years  in  a 
ftateof  sward, — provincially  “ turf,” — if 
is  broken  up,  by  a fingle  plowing,  for  oats  ; 
the  oat  ftubble  plowed  two  or  three  times  for 
wheat  ; and  the  wheat  ftubble  wjnterfal- 
lowed,  for  barley  and  grass  seeds  ; — let- 
ting the  land  He,  during  another  period  of  fix 
or  feven  years,  in  herbage  ; and  then,  again, 
breaking  it  up,  for  the  fame  Angular  suc- 
cession of  arable  crops. 

There  are  men,  however,  who  objedt  to 
this  pradtice,  arguing  that  the  foil  cannot  be 
kept  fufficiently  dean  under  this  courfe  of  ma- 
nagement; and  on  the  lighter  lands,  op  the 
foreft  fide  of  the  diftrjft,  it  is  become  pre- 
valent to  clean  the  foil,  for  barley  and  grafs 
feeds,  by  a turnep  fallow;  a practice 
which  has  fpread  itfelf,  more  or  lefs,  pver  the 
whole  diftridt.  But  the  turnep  crop,  as  will 
be  fhewn  under  the  head  T urneps,  is  lofing 
groupd,  on  thp  ftronger  (oils ; on  which, 

nine 
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nine  acres  of  ten  are  kept  as  regularly  under 
the  courfe  of 

Turf, 

, Oats, 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Turf, 

as  the  lands  of  Norfolk  are  under  the  Norfolk 
fyflem  of  management. 

For  reflections  on  this  extraordinary  courfe, 
fee  min.  19. 


17‘ 


SOIL  and  Its  MANAGEMENT. 

THE  SPECIES  OF  SOILS  have  already 
been  mentioned,  in  deferibing  the  diftrid  at 
large;  the  prevailing  fpecies  being  a deep 
sandy  loam;  varying,  however,  inftrength 
and  produdivenefs  : but,  taken  throughout, 
few  diftrids  can  equal  the  diftrid  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftation,  in  uniformity  of  foil ; the  va- 
riations in  produdivenefs  being  frequently  oc- 
cafioned  by  - • 


The 
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The  subsoil,  which,  though  likewife  re- 
markably uniform,  is  not  altogether  fo.  Beds 
of [and,  and  thin  feams  of  gravel,  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  it ; and  a red  day, — provin- 
cially  “ marl,” — in  others;  but  the  prevailing 
fubfoil  is  a fandy  loam  or  brick  earth ; varying, 
like  the  foil,  fomewhat  in  ftrength. 

This  variation  of  fubfoil  is  a natural  caufe 
of  variation  in  the  produdlivenefs  of  the  foil : 
water,  imbibed  by  the  abforbent  ftrata,  and 
checked  in  its  courfe  by  the  retentive,  is  pent 
up,  and  forced  toward  thefurface;  rendering 
the  foil  cold  and  ungenial. 

Neverthelefs,  underdraining  found  its 
way,  late,  into  this  diftridt.  Its  firft  appear- 
ance in  it  was  upon  this  eftate,  about  thirty 
years  ago  ; when  fome  men  from  the  More- 
lands of  Staffordfhire,  into  which  it  is  pro- 
bable the  art  had  travelled  out  of  Lancashire, 
brought  it  into  this  country. 

Its  ejlablijhment  here,  was  probably  owing 
to  a mere  circumftance.  A farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  ftruck  with  this  novel  prac- 
tice, prevailed  upon  one  of  his  labourers, 
who  was  a clever  fellow  at  a <x  dyche,”  to  go 
and  fee  thefe  “ foreigners”  at  work.  He 
♦ went,  4 
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vent,  caught  their  art  and  their  tools  in  his 
eye ; brought  them  both  away  with  him ; 
got  tools  made ; commenced  “ Tougher  and 
ftill  remains  the  mod  experienced  of  the 
diftrift  : though,  from  him,  feveral  others 
have  taken  up,  and  long  followed,  the  bu- 
finefs  ; fo  that,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years^ 
tnoft  of  the  principal  farms  have  been  “ gone 
over  that  is,  have  received  the  benefits  of 
this  cardinal  improvement. 

Thus  genius  and  judgement,  when  happily 
joined,  are  valuable,  even  in  a ditch.  Old 
Samuel,  who  is  furnamed  Cleverdyche, 
and  from  whom  I have  thefe  particulars,  is, 
in  truth,  a genius  of  the  firft  call.  See 
Min.  106. 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  prefent  aft,  a fpecics 
of  underdraining  had  been  praCtifed  in  this 
diftrift, — with  three  alder  poles  ; which 
have  frequently  been  found,  not  by  old  Sa- 
muelonly, but  by  other  experienced  foughers, 
buried  in  very  wet  boggy  patches,  one  upon 
two,  in  the  triangular  manner  ; forming  a 
kind  of  pipe  in  the  center. 

But  it  does  not  appear,  by  the  fituations  ini 
Which  thefe  poles  are  found,  that  the  modem 
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art  of  “ killing  fprings,”  as  it  is  termed,  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Toughers. 

The  material  of  Toughing  made  ufe  of 
by  theMorelanders  was  wood : and  old  Samuel 
continued  to  drain  with  this  material  for 
many  years.  But  finding,  that,  in  the  courfe 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  the  fprings  broke 
out  again,  he  has  not,  for  many  years,  ufed 
Wood  j except  in  very  difficult  cafes ; and 
then  not  alone.  He  reckons  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  to  bfe  the  longell  duration  of  wood 
drains  ; let  them  be  ever  fo  well  made. 

The  ufe$  of  wood  were,  therefore,  fuper- 
feded  by Jlone ; pebbles— provincially  “ bowl- 
ders,”—picked  off  the  arable  land ; the  only 
ftone  the  country  affords  ; and  better  (tones 
for  the  purpofe  need  not  be  had.  Withthefe 
ftones,  the  principal  part  of  the  effective 
drains  now  in  the  country  have  been  done* 
The  method  of  forming  thefe  drains  will  ap- 
pear in  mIn.  106. 

Sod  or  turf”  drains  have  likewife  been 
introduced  into  this  diftrid ; but  thro’  a 
different  channel ; and  in  a manner  which 
ought  not  to  be  paffed  unnoticed ; as  it  (hews 
what  may  be  expeded  from  the  experience 

and 
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and  example  of  the  fuperior  clafs  of  profefi- 
fional  hufbandmen,  aflifted  by  the  fpirited 
encouragement  of  landed  gentlemen. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  William 
More  of  Thorpe,  in  this  neighbourhood,  hav- 
ing obferved,  in  a diftant  diftridl,  this  method 
of  draining,  mentioned  it  to  his  landlord,  the 
late  Mr.  Inge  of  Litchfield  (whofe  charafter, 
as  a landlord,  and  as  a magiftrate,  was  an  orna- 
ment to  his  country),  and  intimated  his  defire 
to  make  a trial  of  it.  The  reply  was,— “ Send 
for  a man,  and  I will  fee  him  to  \Vork  i and 
if  you  think  it  will  anfwer,  you  may  then 
employ  him ; if  not,  I will  allow  you  his  ex- 
pences.”  A man  was  fent  for,  and  the  foil 
being  found  proper  for  this  mode  of  draining, 
he  was  employed  fome  length  of  time  ; the 
tenant  paying  his  wages ; the  landlord,  the 
expences  of  his  journey. 

From  Thorpe  this  method  of  underdrain-' 
ing  travelled  into  Leicefterihire  ; where  Mr.- 
Paget,  a fuperior  manager  of  the  highefl: 
clafs  of  yeomanry,  made  himfeif  matter  of 
the  art,  taught  it  to  his  labourers,  pra&ifed  it 
on  an  extenfive  fcale  upon  his  own  eftate,  and 
has  fent  young  men,  of  his  inftru&ing,  into 
various  diftricts  as  fod-drainers ; even  thi? 

neigh- 
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neighbourhood  has,  now,  its  fod-draining 
done  by  men  from  that  quarter. 

How  fortunate  for  rural  affairs,  when  genius 

7 D 

becomes  aflifled  by  fcience  and  felf-praftice ! 
What  may  not  be  expedled  from  profeffional 
men  of  this  defcription  ! 

The  outline  of  the  method  of  forming  fod- 
drains,  here,  is  this  : The  upper  part  of  the 
trench  is  opened  with  a common  fpade,  nine 
to  twelve  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  to 
a depth  fuitable  to  the  given  fituation ; leav- 
ing it  with  a fmooth,  even  bottom : in  the 
middle  of  which  a narrow  channel  is  funk 
with  a draining  tool  *,  and  cleared  with  a 
fcoop,  to  a depth  proportioned  to  the  firmnefs 
of  the  fubflratum,  in  which  it  is  made;  leaving 
a fair  even  “ fhoulder”  on  either  fide ; on 
which  fhoulders  the  firft  fpit  or  fod  is  laid, 
with  the  grafsfide  downward,  and,  being  trod 
down  firm  and  clofe,  the  trench  is  filled  up 
with  the  excavated  mould. 

If  the  fubfoil  be  too  tender  to  bear  the  fod, 
or  of  too  loofe  and  crumbly  a texture  to  (land 
firmly  without  “ running  in,”  the  wide  trench 
js  funk  down  to  the  required  depth,  and 
fhoulders  formed  with  fods,cut  fquare,  and  fet 

firmly 

* SepNoRF.  Econ.  mjn. 
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finely  on  each  fide  of  the  bottom'of  the  trench ; 
leaving  a channel  three  or  four  inches  widt; 
between  them  ; and  laying  the  inverted  fod 
ppon  thefe  artificial  fhoulders. 

The  expence,  in  either  cafe,  about  a penny 
a yard  ; which,  being  the  whole  expence,  is 
very  low. 

Neverthelefs,  the  duration  of  fod-drains,  if 
the  fubilrata  be  fufficiently  firm,  appears  to 
be  much  longer  than  thofe  of  wood,  and, 
perhaps,  equal,  in  fome  fituations,  to  thofe  of 
(tone. 

Mr.  More  fhowed  me  fome,  which  had  been 
made  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  perfed,  ading,  in  wet  wea- 
ther, as  well  now  as  they  did  the  fitft  year. 
On  cutting  through  fome  of  thefe  old  drains, 
and  examining  them  carefully,  he  found  the 
fod  had  united  intimately  with  the  mould  of 
the  fubfoil,  into  one  firm  mafs  ; forming  a 
regular  arch;  the  pipe,  fo  far  from  being 
warpecj  up  or  even  fouled,  was  wider  than 
when  it  was  made.  Polecats  and  other  ver- 
min burrow  in  thefe  drains : — this,  reafon 
fuggefts,  would,  in  making  their  inner  cham- 
bers, be  liable  to  clofe  the  pipe.  Moles  arc, 
in  theory,  Hill  more  formidable  enemies.  But 
jeafon  and  theory  cannot  fet  afide  fads. 

Mg 
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Mr.  Paget,  likewife,  having  occafion  to 
make  fome  additional  drains  in  a ground 
which  had  been  fod-drained,  fome  ten  or 
twelve  years,  found,  in  cutting  acrofs  the  old 
drains,  that  they  were  in  a Hate  of  high  pre- 
fervation. ' 

Fallowing.  The  prevailing  fallow  of 

this  diftridt  is  the  pin-fallow,  for  barley  (fee  the 

* 

article  Barley)  : the  fummer  fallow  is  rarely 
attempted  ; and  the  turnep  fallow,  as  has  been 
intimated,  is  confined,  at  prefent,  to  the 
practice  of  a few  individuals. 

If  fallowing  can  be  difpenfed  with  in  any 
cafe,  it  may  be  under  the  management  of  this 
diftridt,  where  only  three  arable  crops  are  taken 
before  the  land  be  laid  down  again  to  grafs. 
But  even  under  this  management,  much  of 
the  land  is  foul  and  unproductive,  through 
the  want  of  being  fallowed. 

And  it  is  a fact,  which  ought  not  to  be 
concealed,  that  one  of  the  firlt  managers  in 
the  diftriCt  is  averfe  to  the  pin-fallow  practice. 
His  argument  is  ftrong.  “ See  what  a piece 
of  feeds  (raygrafs  and  the  clovers)  after  a tur- 
nep fallow  will  do.  It  will  require  a cow 
pnd  perhaps  five  or  fix  flieep  aft  acre  to  keep 
jtdown  ; efpccially  in  the  fpring  when  grafs 
O 2 is 
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is  valuable.  But  look  into  a piece  of  ten  or 
twelve  acres  of  turf,  after  pinfallow,  and 
you  won’t  fee,  perhaps,  more  than  five  or  fix 
cows  and  a few  ftraggling  Iheep  in  it : with 
fome  parts  eaten  as  bare  as  a common,  and 
others  fcarcely  touched.” 

For  an  inflance  of  practice  in  fummer  fal- 
lowing, fee  min.  1 8, 

For  a propofed  improvement  of  the  pin - 
falloxv,  fee  min.  19. 

For  the  origin  and  caufe  of  high  ridges,  fee 
min.  21. 

For  an  inftance  of  practice  in  fur  face  drain - 

3z: 

For  inftance  of  practice  in  the  reclaiming  of 
pit  places,  35.- 

For  inftance  of  practice  in  under  draining, 
fee  1 06. 

For  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of  fod  drains, 

fee  109. 
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MANURES 

1 

AND  THEIR.  . • 

MANAGEMENT* 

THE  SPECIES  OF  MANURE  made  ufe 
©f,  here,  are  dung,  lime,  and  what  is  called 
“ marl  V’ 

Dung  is  become,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
an  extravagant  fpecies  of  manure.  I have 
found  it  nowhere  elfe  fo  highly  valued.  Half 
a guinea  a load  is  not  an  uncommon  price. 
The  load,  however,  is  large  : that  of  a wag- 
gon, with  five  horfes.  N everthelefs,  the  price 
O 3 is 

* The  cores  or  horns,  crolhed  in  a mill,  have 
been  ufe4  in  this  diftrid ; but  with  what  fuCcefs  I have 
hot  learnt.  As  an  aniihil  produdion,  there  can  be 
little  donbt  of  their  efficacy  : the  only  objedion  to  them 
lies  in  the  difficulty  of  reducing  them. 
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is  a flrong  evidence  of  die  ftrength  and  fpirit 
of  the  farmers  of  this  diHridt.  The  gardens 
of  Tam  worth  * may,  however,  be,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  caiife  of  this  extreme  dearnefs. 

In  the  management  of  dung,  one  cir- 
cumHance,  chiefly,  requires  to  be  particula- 
rized > the  method  of  fpr ending  it  on  die  land. 

In  the  ordinary  practice  of  th'e  kingdom, 
dung  is  let  upon  the  land  in  hillocks,  and 
lpread,  afterward,  by  a man  Handing  on  the 
ground.  But,  here,  the  prevailing  cuftom  is 
to  fpread  it  out  of  the  carriage,  as  it  is  brought 
into  the  field ; by  a man  or  men.  Handing  on 
the  carriage. 

For  the  minutiae  ofthispradtice,feeMiN.i2. 

For  farther  obfervations  on  it,  fee  min.  i8. 

Lime  is,  here,  in  high  eHimation,  among 
farmers  in  general ; though  lome  few  indivi- 
duals object  to  it. 

In  the  ordinary  pradtice  of  the  diHridt,  a 
fallow  is  feldom  made  without  being  drefied 
with  lime ; under  an  idea  that  it  “ mellows’* 
the  foil  and  makes  it  “work  well,”  while  in  til- 
lage ; and  “ fweetcns,”  improves  the  quality 
of  the  herbage,  when  laid  down  to  grafs. 

Unfor- 


* See  page  17. 
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LJnfortunately,  however,  for  the  diftridt  of 
the  ftation,  no  calcarious  fubftance  has  yet 
been  difcovered  within  it,  to  fupply  it  with 
lime,  in  quantity  as  a manure  * : for  which 
purpofe  itis  fetched,  into  this  neighbourhood* 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  lime  in  ufe  : the 
one  burnt  from  a Hone  qf  Angular  hardnefs* 
the  other  from  more  common  limeftones  : 
the  ftrft  is  of  Angular  ftrength  as  a manure  j 
the  latter  of  a more  common  quality.  The 
one,  1 believe,  is  peculiar  to  fome  hillocks 
in  Derbylhire,  on  the  northern  Ikirts  of  the 
Charnwood  hills ; the  other  is  common  to  that 
quarter  and  to  the  weft  of  Staftbrdfhire  : the 
former  is  called  Breedon  lime,  the  latter  Ticknall 
or  W'alfal  lime,  from  the  names  of  the  places 
in  or  near  which  they  are  principally  burnt. 

The  nature  of  the  Breedon  lime  is  a fit 
fubjedt  of  enquiry. 

A general  defcription  of  it  wiil  appear  in 
min.  2.  and  an  experiment  made  with  it,  in 
min.  ioo.  All  that  remains  to  be  given  in 
' O 4 this 

* Limeftone  is  found  on  both  Tides  of  the  Anker*  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tamworth;  and  by  a proper  fearch, 
might  perhaps  be  found  in  fufficient  quantity  to  be  pro- 
fitably burnt  into  lime. 
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this  place,  is  a minutial  description,  and  the 
analyfis,  of  the  ftone. 

The  prevailing  fpecies,  of  which  the  lime 
may  be  faid  to  be  made,  is  of  this  defcription  : 
The  colour,  of  the  furface  formed  by  the  na- 
tural feams  or  fiffures,  is  a red  or  ftrong  flelh- 
colour ; of  that  of  old  fragments,  a lighter 
flefiicolour ; of  frelhbroken  fragments,  a 
lighter  blufli.  The  contexture  uniform ; break- 
ing with  rough  furfaces ; extremely  hard, 
and  clofe,  refilling  acids  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ; the  muriatic  acid  Handing  fome 
time  on  its  furface,  before  it  take  effect ! and, 
when  pounded,  diffolves  flowly  and  quietly. 
Neverthelels,  under  the  hammer  it  flies  as  the 
St.  Vincent  (lone.  See  Glo.  Econ.  * 

One  hundred  grains  contain  only  three 
grains  of  indiffoluble  matter, — a red  brick- 
duftlike  powder,  with  a few  ruftlike  frag- 
ments. Neverthelefs,  the  tincture  of  galls 
produces  no  effect  on  the  folution  ; nor  does 
the  fmell,  in  difl'olving,  detedl  any  thing  of  a 

chalybeate 

* It  Is  a noticeable  circumflance,  however,  that  not- 
withflanding  the  refcmblance  between  thefe  two  foffils, 
the  lime  from  one  is  --white  as  fnow,  from  the  other 
(now  under  notice)  the  colour  of  <ti -oott  ajhes  ! and  thi» 
notwithllanding  the  rednefs  of  the  ftone. 
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chalybeate  quality : an  alkaline  folution  throw- 
ing down  a pure  white  calcarious  matter. 

Another  fpecimen  of  a ftill  higher  red — a 
diredl  ruft  colour — and  which  is  fufpe&ed  to 
be  a fpecies  of  iron  Hone,  proves,  under  ana- 
lyfis,  to  be  of  the  fame  quality  as  the  main 
rock ; except  that  it  contains  a greater  pro- 
portion of  indiffoluble  fragments. 

Hence,  it  is  more  than  probable,  the  idea, 
that  Breedon  lime  contains  fomething  of  an 
iron  quality,  is  void  of  foundation  : an  idea, 
however,  which  deters  fome  fenfible  men  N ' 
from  ufing  it. 

The  management  of  lime,  in  this 
diftridt,  is  entitled  to  Angular  praife.  In  the 
common  pradlice  of  the  diftridt,  the  load 
heaps  are  generally  watered.,  as  they  are  thrown 
down  from  the  waggon  ; and  always  turned 
over,  to  complete  the  falling  more  efiedtually. 

See  York.  Econ.  vol.  i.  p.  350. 

For  an  inftance  of  this  pradlice,  fee  min.  3. 

Another  economical  pradlice,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  lime,  is  equally  entitled  to  no- 
tice. If  a quantity  of  lime  be  fetched  in  au- 
tumn or  the  early  part  of  winter,  to  be  ufcd 
in  the  fpring,  when  team  labour  is  more  va- 
luable, it  is  thrown  up  into  a regular  rooflike 

heap 
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heap  or  mound,  and  thatcht  as  a ftack  ! a 
fmall  trench  being  cut  round  the  fkirts  to 
catch,  with  an  outlet  to  convey  away,  rain 
water.  By  this  admirable  precaution  the 
furface  of  the  heap,  perhaps  to  a confiderable 
depth,  is  prevented  from  being  run  to  a mor* 
tarlike  confidence  by  the  fnows  and  rains  of 
winter,  and  thereby  rendered  inamannerufe- 
lefs  as  manure.  See  York.  Econ.  v.i.  p.349. 
- * Marl.  The  red  earth  which  has  been 
fet  upon  the  lands  of  this  diftridt  in  great 
abundance,  as  “ marl,” — is  much  of  it  in  a 
manner  deftitute  of  calcarious  matter  ; and, 
of  courfe,  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  clalfed 
among  marls. 

Neverthelefs,  a red  fofiil  is  found,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  diftrift,  which  contains  a pro- 
portion of  calcarious  matter. 

The  marl  of  Croxall  (in  part,  of  a 
ftonelike  or  flatey  contexture,  and  of  a 
light  red  colour)  is  the  richeft  in  calcariofity  : 
one  hundred  grains  of  it  affording  thirty 
grains  of  calcarious  matter ; and  feventy 
grains  of  fine  impalpable  redbarklike  powder*. 

And 

* This  marl  is  Angularly  tenacious  of  its  calcarious 
matter;  dilfolving  remarkably  (lowly.  One  hundred 

grains* 
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And  a marl  ofELFORD(in  colour  and  con- 
texture various,  but  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Croxall  marl)  affords  near  tzventy  grains  : 

Yet  the  marl  of  Barton — on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  Trent — though  fomewhat  of  a fimi- 
lar  contexture,  but  of  a darker  more  dufky 
colour — is  in  a manner  deftitute  of  calcari- 
ofity  ! one  hundred  grains  of  it  yielding  little 
more  than  one  grain — not  two  grains  of  cal- 
carious  matter.  Neverthelefs  the  pit,  from 
which  I took'  the  fpecimen  under  analylis, 
is  an  immenfe  excavation,  from  which  many 
thoufand  loads  have  been  taken. 

* And  the  marls  of  this  neighbourhood 
(which  moflly  differ  in  appearance  from 
thofe  deferibed,  having  generally  that  of  a 
bloodied  clay,  interlaycred,  and  fometimes 
intermingled,  with  a white  gritty  fubftance) 
are  equally  poor  in  calcariofity. 

One 


grains,  roughly  pounded,  was  twentyfour  hours  in  dif- 
lolving ; and  another  hundred,  though  pulverized  to 
mere  dull,  continued  to  effervefee  twelve  hours;  not- 
withllanding  it  was  firft  faturated  with  water,  and  after- 
ward Ihook  repeatedly.  The  Brcedon  llonc,  roughly 
pounded,  diffolved  in  half  the  time ; notwitiilianding 
its  extreme  hardnefs. 
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One  hundred  grains  of  the  marl  of  Stat- 
fold — (which  I believe  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  fpecimen  of  the  red  clays  of  this  quarter 
of  the  diftridt)  afford  little  more  than  two 
’.grains  of  calcarious  matter  *.  Yet  this  is  faid 
to  be  “ famous  marl and,  from  the  pits 
which  now  appear,  has  been  laid  on  in  great 
abundance. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  thefe  clays 
are  altogether  deftitute  of  fertilizing  proper- 
ties, on  their  firft  application.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  large  pits  which  abound,  in  almofl 
every  part  of  the  diflridt,  and  which  muft 
have  been  formed  at  a very  great  expence* 
fliould  have  been  dug,  without  their  contents 
being  productive  of  fome  evidently,  or  at 
lead  apparently,  good  effect,  on  the  lands’ 
on  which  they  have  been  fpread. 

4 

I confefs,  however,  that  this  is  but  con- 
jedture  ; and  it  may  be,  that  the  good  effedfc 
of  the  marls,  firft  defcribed,  being  experi- 
enced, the  fajbion  was  fet ; and,  the  diftin- 
guilhing  quality  being  unknown,  or  not  at- 
tended 

* Lodged,  not  in  the  fuliftance  of  the  clay  t butifl 
its  natural  cracks  or  fiffares.  • 
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tended  to,  marls  and  clays  were  indifcrimi- 
nately  ufed. 

The  moft  interefting  fad  that  can  be  brought  . 
home,  refpeding  thefe  clay  pits  is,  that  they 
were  made,  chiefly,  by  die  laft  generation ; 
and  that  the  prefent  generation  are  ex- 
periencing, or  believing  that  they  experience, 
an  evil  effed  ariflng  from  their  produce  : the 
fertilizing  quality  of  which  (if  it  ever  exifted) 
being  now  fpent,  die  dead  clay  remains  a 
clog  to  the  native  foil ; rendering  it  tenacious, 
and  difficult  to  work. 

Tips  is  at  lead:  the  opinion  of  intelligent 
profefiional  men ; and  the  idea,  I believe,  is 
founded  in  fad.  Lime  is  found  to  do  away 
this  evil  efled ; and  this  may  account  for  the 
fpirit  of  liming  in  the  prefent  generation. 

On  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  Anker,  is 
found  a grey  marl  ; refembling,  in  general 
appearance,  the  marl  of  Norfolk,  or  rather 
the  fullersearth  of  Surrey.  In  contexture,  it 
is  loofe  and  friable. 

This  eardi  is  Angularly  prodigal  of  its  cal- 
cariofity.  The  acid  being  dropped  on  its 
furface,  it  flies  into  bubbles  as  the  Norfolk 
njar}.  This  qrcumftance  added  to  that  of  a 
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ftriking  improvement  which  I was  fhown  as 
being  effe&ed  by  this  earth  (fee  min.  89.)  I 
was  led  to  imagine  that  it  was  of  a quality 
fimilar  to  the  marls  of  Norfolk. 

But,  from  the  refults  of  two  experiments — 
one  of  them  made  with  granules  formed  by 
the  weather,  and  colleded  on  the  fite  of  im- 
provement, the  other  with  afpecimen  taken 
from  the  pit — it  appears  that  one  hundred 
grains  of  this  earth  contain  no  more  than 
fix  grains  of  calcarious  matter  ! the  refiduum 
a creamcoloured  faponaceous  clay,  with  a 
fmall  proportion  of  coarfe  fand. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  acid  applied 
fuperficially,  as  a test,  is  no  guide  zvh  at  ever 
to  the  intrinfic  quality  of  calcarious  fubftances. 
The  marl  of  Hall  End  appears,  by  the  acid 
of  feafalt,  ufed  as  a test,  to  be  of  tenfold 
ftrength  to  that  of  Croxall  $ but,  by  the  fame 
acid,  ufed  as  a menftruum,  the  latter  proves 
to  be  of  fivetimes  the  llrength  of  the  former : 
while  the  Breedon  ftone,  which  appears  to  be 
noncalcarious  to  the  acid,  as  a test,  proves, 
on  analysis,  to  be  almoffc  purely  cal- 
carious*. 

Fdr 

* This  by  way  of  caution  to  thofe  who  may  have 
pccahon  to  fearch  'for  caleariOijs  fubllances.  The 

Breedoq 
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For  an  account  of  the  Breedon  lime,  fee 

MIN.  2. 

For  an  inftance  of  practice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  lime , 3. 

For  the  method  of  fpreading  dung  out  of 
carts,  j2. 

For  an  experiment  with  dung  on  fallow  for 
barley,  18. 

For  obfervations  on  fpreading  dung  out  of 
carts,  iS. 

For  an  incident  of  plowing  in  turneps  as  a 
manure,  34. 

For  an  inftance  of  dung  being  too  dry  to 

digeft,  45- 

For  an  inftance  of  watering  a dung  heap,  47. 

For  practice  and  price,  of  mixing  manures, 
&c.  50. 

For  reflections  on  growing  aquatic  manure,  52. 

For  another  inftance  of  watering  dung,  57. 

For  an  inftance  of  collecting  compojl,  86. 

For  an  account  of  the  marl  of  North  War- 
y^cklhire,  89. 

For 

Breedon  ftone  by  merely  touching  its  natural  furface,  in 
the  ufual  way,  with  the  acid,  might  be  paffed  as  non- 
calcarious.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  if  the  furface 
be  feraped,  fo  as  to  loofen  fome  of  the  particles  into  a 
powder,  it  iaftantly  yields  to  the  acid. 
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For  inftance  of  growing  turneps  on  a foil 
ieap,  95. 

Vox  experiment  with  lime  for  barley,  100. 

For  further  obfervations on  Breedon lime,  1 03 , 
For  inftance  of  lime  ufed  as  a topdr effing,  108. 
For  the  effetft  of  aquatic  manure  on  tqrneps, 
fee  min.  hi. 


ip. 

SEMINATION.  . 

IN  THE  SEED  PROCESS  of  this  diftrift, 
though  there  is  nothing  particularly  cenfur- 
gble,  there  is  little  to  praife.  Broadcajl 
jnay  be  faid  to  be  the  univerfal  mode  of 
sowing  : though,  of  late  years,  drilling,  a. 
procefs  nezv  to  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom, 
Jias  been  tried  by  a few  individuals.  With 
refpeft  to  planting  or  setting,  by  hand, 
I met  with  only  one  inftance,  and  that  with 
beans. 

In  finally  adjusting  the  furface  after 
fowing,  the  Midland  farmers  are  entitled  to 
v com- 
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commendation.  Barley  lands  are  clotted , 
with  clotting  beetles  ; which,  on  ftrong  land, 
are  perhaps  much  preferable  to  a roller : and 
•oatlands  “ turfed  that  is,  the  fods  torn  off 
the  plits  by  the  harrows,  and  lying  on  the 
furface,  probably  with  their  grafs  fides  up- 
ward, and  of  courfe  in  a Bate  of  vegetation, 
are  thrown,  by  hand,  or  with  forks,  into  hol- 
lows, with  the  grafs  fide  inverted  : thus 
tending  to  neatnefs,  cleannefs,  and  the  relief 
of  the  infant  crop ; while  the  expence  is  in- 
confiderable  *. 

For  a convenient  method  of  preparing  the 
furface  of  a whole-furrow  feed-plowing,  fee 
-MIN.  20. 

For  an  inftance  of  mice  hoarding  the  feed , 2 6. 

For  an  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  fading 
■the  whole  furrow  the  day  it  is  plowed,  40. 

For  obfcrvations  on  fowing  by  the  trees,  82. 

For  further  obfervations  on  the  fame  fub* 
jedt,  90. 

For  opinions  on  the  change  of  feed,  91. 

Vol.  L P CORN 


* By  obfervation,  in  my  own  practice,  eleven  acres 
took  tea  womens’  dayiworks,  or  about  fixpeoce  an  acre. 
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20. 

CORN  WEEDS. 

THE  VEGETATING  PROCESS  of  the 
Midland  District  confifts,  merely,  in 
handweeding;  the  ufe  of  the  hoe  being 
in  a manner  unknown  to  farm  labourers,  and 
never  attempted  by  their  wives  or  children 
(fee  Glo.  Econ.).  Turneps  are  the  only- 
crop  which  is  hoed  ; and  this  is  generally- 
done  by  gardeners  ; or  by  men  who  make  a 
trade  and  myftery  of  it.  See  the  art.TuRNEPs. 

The  arable  weeds  molt  noxious,  in  this 
diftridt,  are  the  following..  They  are  divi- 
fible  into  three  daffes,  agreeably  to  the  ftates 
of  aration,  in  which  they  are,  refpedtively, 
molt  confpicuous  ; as  thofe  of 

Fallow,  Corn,  New  ley. 

t 

Fallow  Weeds. 

Provincial.  Linnean.  Englijh. 

Twitch, — triticum  repens , — couchgrafs. 

Black  twitch, — fejluca  duriufcula , — hard 
fefcue. 

Running 
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Provincial.  Linnean .>  Englijh. 

Running  twitch, — agrojlii  alba , — creeping 
bentgrafs. 

Common  thiftle, — ferratula  arvenfis , — com- 
mon thiftle. 

Boar  thiftle, — carduus  lanceolatus, fpear 

thiftle. 

Docks — rumex  crijpus  *, — curled  dock. 

Corn  Weeds. 

Rough  cadlock,— ‘finapis  arvenjh  -f, — wild 
muftard. 

Smooth  cadlock, — brajfica  napus ,- — wild  rape. 

F athen,  or  wild  fpinage, — chenopodium  viride, 
redjointed  goofefoot. 

Dea  nettle,  or  wild  hemp, — galeopfis  tetrait, 
wild  hemp. 

P 2 • carduus 

* In  this  country,  an  inftance  of  praftice  occurred  to 
me,  which  is  well  entitled  to  a place  in  this  regifter : 
that  of  employing  a woman  to  follow  the  plow,  cfpe- 
cially  in  fallowing,  to  pick  up  the  root  weeds  ex- 
pofed  in  the  furrow  ; more  particularly  the  dock. 
When  root  weeds  are  abundant,  the  praftice  is  evi- 
dently eligible  : the  cxpence  is  no  objeA,  and  the  be- 
nefit, in  fome  cafes,  may  be  almoft invaluable.  Major 
Sowles  of  Elmhurft,  near  Litchfield,  is  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  this  thought. 

f With  a few  plant?  of  the  wild  radish,  rapbemum 
raphattijintm. 
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Provincial.  Linnean.  Englijh. 

carduus  lanceolatus , — fpear  thiftle. 
ferratula  arvenfts , — common  thiftle, 
carduus  palufiris, — marfh  thiftle. 
rumex  erifpus, — curled  dock. 

Dog  fennel, — anthemis  cotula, maithe- 

weed,  or  (linking  camomile. 

•,  matricaria  fuaveolens , — fweetfcent- 

ed  camomile. 

Sow  thiftle, — foncbus  oleraceus , — common 
fowthiftle. 

Hard  iron, — ranunculus  arvenfis, — corn  crow- 
foot. 

Lap  love, — - convolvulus  arvenfis, — corn  con- 
volvulus.   

■,  polygonum  convolvulus, — climbing 

buckweed. 

Corn  mint, — mentha  arvenfis , — corn  mint. 
carduus  erifpus, — curled  thiftle. 

Tare, — ervum  kir fit  turn, — twofceded  tare. 

— — , tetrafpermum, — fourfeeded  tare-. 

Hairof, — gal'ium  aparine, — cleavers. 

Willow  weedy — polygonum  pennjylvanicum, — 
pale  perficaria, 

Coofe  tanfey, — potentilla  anferina, — filver- 
weed. 

tujfilago  far  far  a, — coltsfoot. 

Nettles-,, 
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Provincial.  Llnncan.  Englijh. 

Nettles, — urtica  dioica, — common  nettle. 

Poppy,  — papaver  dubium , — longfmooth- 
headed  poppy. 

Golds, — cbryfanth . fegetum, — corn  marigold. 

Cockle, — agrofiemma  githagOy — cockle. 

Mellilot,r — trifolium  mellilotus , — mellilot. 

Groundfil, — fenecio  vulgaris,—  groundfil. 

thlafpi  bur  fa  pafi. — fhepherdspurfe. 

Begars  needle, — fcandix pe3en-veneris, 

fhcpherds  needle. 

Chicken  weed, — alfinc  media, — chick  weed. 
cuphrafia  odontites, — red  eyebright. 
thlafpi  arvenfis,  common  mithridate. 
fcabiofa  arvenfis  *, — corn  fcabious. 

• » 

.Clover  Weeds. 
jilago  germanica, — common  cudweed. 
ceraftium  vulgatum,  — — common 
moufe-ear. 

P 3 geranium 

• This  inveterate  enemy  of  arable  crops  (fee  York. 
Econ.)  is  not  common  to  the  diltrift.  Sutton  Am- 
b ion,  the  bloody  fcene  on  which  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
of  bosworth  field  was  probably  fought,  is  the  only 
fpot  on  which  I have  found  it;  and  there  it  is  Angularly 
prevalent.  The  wheat  crop,  in  1785,  was  in  a manner 
deftroyed  by  this  weed,  encouraged  in  its  mifchiefs  by 
the  drynefs  of  the  feafon. 
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Provincial,  Linnean.  Englijh. 

geranium  diJfeBum , jagged  cranesbill, 
carduus  lanceolatus, — fpear  thiftle. 
rumex  crifpusy — curled  dock. 
fonchus  oleraceus, — common  fow- 
thiftle. 

ferratula  arvenjis*,— -common  thiftle* 

For  an  inftance  of  the  mifchievoufnefs  of 
**  black  twitch,”  fee  min.  59. 

For  obfervations  on  the  couchy  foftgrafs,  73. 
For  an  inftance  of  the  fhaineful  predomi- 
nancy of  tkijlles  and  docks,  76. 

For  an  inftance  of  weeding  a wheat Jlubble,  77. 


H A R- 

* I met  with  an  inftance  in  this  diftridl,  and  in  the 
pra&iceof  the  firft  manager  in  it,  of  the  common  cokh 
thistle  being  drawn  out  of  new  leys,  with  a docking 
iron,  fuch  as  docks  are  ufually  drawn  with ; and  al- 
though this  operation  is  not  found  to  be  a radical  cure, 
the  firft  drawing,  yet  it  weakens  the  roots  very  much  ; 
and,  by  continuing  the  prattice  a few  years,  is  faid  to 
extirpate  the  plants,  This  I mention  by  way  of  hint  to 
thofe  who  wifh  to  afcertain,  on  their  own  particular  foils 
and  fituations,  the  moft  eligible  way  of  overcoming  thi» 
poll  formidable  enemy, 
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21. 

HARVESTING. 

THE  CORN  HARVEST  of  this  diftridl, 
though  it  cannot  be  called,  emphatically,  a 
corn  country,  is  not  got  in  without  fome  foreign 
afliftance  from  whom  are  termed  “ peakrils” 
and  “ low  country  men  — namely,  men, 
and  fome  women,  from  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
fhire,  and  the  Morelands  of  Staffordfbire. 
The  wheat  is  much  of  it  cut  by  rhele 
itinerants. 

The  harvest  labourers,  of  the  diftrift, 
are  not  hired  for  the  harvejl  month,  as  in  Surrey, 
&c.;  nor  for  the  harveji,  be  it  fhort  or 
long,  as  in  Norfolk  ; but  work  by  the  day, 
as  at  other  feafons  of  the  year ; and  for  the 
fame  wages,  a (hilling  a day ; but  with  the 
addition  of  full  board,  fo  long  as  the  harveft 
lafts : and,  in  addition  to  this,  each  labourer 
who  has  been  conftantly  employed  through 
the  fummer,  has  a right,  by  cuftom,  to  the 
carriage  of  a load  of  coals,  in  autumn.  It  is 
P 4 alfo 
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alfo  a pretty  common  cuflom  for  farmers  to 
let  their  conftant  labourers  have  their  bread 
corn  fomewhat  below  the  market  price ; 
more  efpecially  when  corn  is  dear. 

The  hours  of  work,  too,  like  the  wages, 
arc  the  fame  in  harvefl  as  in  lefs  bufy  feafons  ; 
and  the  fame  flow  pace  is  too  generally  ob- 
ferved.  No  coming  at  four  in  the  morning ; 
no  trotting  with  empty  waggons ; nor  any 
perfonal  exertion,  whatever,  betokening 
harvefl  ; faving  fuch  as  are  flimulated  with 
ale  as  flrong  as  brandy  ! 

The  method  of  harvefling  sheaf  corn, 
whether  wheat  or  oats,  is,  in  this  diftridt, 
above  par.  In  part  it  is  new  to  me  : reap- 
ing being  generally  done  by  the  “ threave;,t 
'—feldom  by  the  acre. 

Athreaveis  twentyfour  fheaves;  each  fheaf 
meafuring  a yard  round,  in  the  banding 
place ; the  firing  croffing  the  band  in  meafur- 
ing. A better  fized  fheaf,  for  feafons  and 
crops  in  general,  could  not,  perhaps,  well  be 
fixed  upon  (fee  Glo.  Econ.  art.  Wheat.) 

The  great  difficulty,  in  reaping  by  the 
threave,  lies  in  not  being  able  to  get  the 
fheaves  made  up  to  the  ftandard.  The  de- 
viation. 
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viation,  however,  is  on  the  right  fide : where- 
as, in  reaping  by  the  acre,  it  will  always  be 
on  the  wrong.  For,  in  that  cafe,  it  is  the 
intereft  of  the  reapers  to  make  large  (heaves ; 
having  thereby  fewer  bands  and  lefs  bind- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  in  reaping  by  the 
threave,  it  is  their  intereft  to  make  fir,all 
(heaves. 

Another  conveniency  arifes  from  reaping 
by  the  threave  : any  number  of  hands  may 
be  fcattered  over  a piece  of  corn,  as  cir- 
cutnftances  may  require,  without  the  extra- 
ordinary trouble  of  meafuring  the  land  in 
this  cafe.  Each  man  (ticks  to  his  “ throo,” 
whether  it  confifts  of  one  or  more  lands, 
and  fets  up  }iis  own  (heaves  in  one  row  of 
fliucks,  of  twelve  (heaves  each  : fo  that  the 


trouble  of  afeertaining  the  number  of  threaves 
is  inconfiderable. 

The  price , for  what,  is  fourpence  a 
threave,  with  beer ; provided  the  crop  be 
tolerably  good : if  very  thin,  fivepence  or 
fixpence  is  fometimes  given:  or  fuch  thin, 
wheat  is  fometimes  reaped  by  tire  acre; 
at  about  fix  or  feven  (hillings  an  acre,  For 
eats,  threepence  is  the  coqrnron  price* 

In 
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In  carrying  fheaf  corn,  there  is  ufually 
a loader  to  each  pitcher.  The  buts  are  laid 
outward  all  round,  as  in  Surrey  and  Norfolk ; 
forming  the  load,  not  into  a long  fquare,  but 
into  a figure  between  that  and  an  oval ; 
binding  it  acrofs  and  acrofs,  in  three  or  four 
places. 

The  method  of  harvefting  loose  corn, 
whether  oats  or  barley , is  reduced,  here,  to 
the  loweft  degree  of  fimplicity. 

In  Yorkfhire,  barley  and  oats  are  mown  in- 
ward,  againft  the  Handing  corn,  and  harveft- 
ed  in  fheaf. 

In  Kent  and  Surrey,  they  are  mown  out - 
zvard,  with  a cradle , laying  them  fo  ftraight 
and  neatly,  they  might  be  bound  after  the 
lithe ; but  are  harvefled  loofe.  In  cocking 
them,  the  Kenrifh  farmers  make  ufe  of  corn 
forks  ; laying  the  ears  all  one  way ; preferv- 
ing  the  fame  neatnefs  and  regularity,  even 
to  the  Hack  ; the  outfide  courfe  of  which  is 
laid  with  unbroken  pitches,  with  the  buts 
outward,  having  thereby  a fccurity  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  fheaf  corn. 

In  Norfolk,  they  are  mown  outward, 
with  bows,  fixed  to  the  heels  of  the  fithes ; 

which, 
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which,  however,  do  not  lay  them  fo  neatly  as 
cradles  ; but  ftill  the  heads,  if  the  cropland 
anyway  fair,  lie  one  way,  and  the  tails  the 
other.  There,  too,  the  corn  fork  is  uled. 

Here,  they  are  mown  outzvard  with  naked 
Jithes  ! and  cocked,  or  rather  rolled  into 
rough  bundles,  with  common  hay  forks  ! and 
this,  generally,  two  or  three  days  before  they 
be  carried ! ! a crop  of  clover,  a crop  of 
barley,  a crop  of  peas,  a crop  of  oats,  and 
a crop  of  beans  and  vetches,  being  harvelled 
very  much  in  the  fame  manner. 

Mowing  barley  and  oats  with  naked  fithes, 
and  pulling  them  about  with  hay  forks,  have, 
to  ftrangers,  a flovenly  and  wafteful  appear- 
ance. But  with  refpedt  to  cocking  loofe  com 
before  the  day  of  carrying,  fomething,  per- 
haps, may  be  offered  in  its  favour. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  other  cliftricts,  it  is  con- 
Hdered  as  very  bad  management  to  leave 
even  a few  cocks  remaining  only  one  night; 
under  an  idea  that,  if  loofe  corn  once  get 
wet  in  cock,  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  dry  again, 
without  a great  wafte  of  labour  and  corn. 
Neverthelels,  experience  fliows  that  even  a 
very  heavy  fliower  has  not  that  evil  effect  in 
(he  pra&ice  of  this  country. 

An 
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An  incident  in  my  own  experience  con- 
vinced me  of  the  fadt : I had,  through  ne- 
gledt,  a few  oats  in  cock  left  out  all  night. 
Next  day,  much  rain  fell ; but  the  fucceed- 
ing  day  proving  fine,  they  were  got  into  very 
good  order  again,  in  this  manner.  The  tops 
were  firft  dried,  by  raifing  them  up,  light  and 
porous,  with  the  tines  of  a fork  ; fo  as  to  let 
the  fun  and  air  into  them ; and,  when  the 
tops  were  dry,  the  bundles  were  turned  over, 
to  air  the  bottoms. 

In  this  manner,  and  without  greater  trouble, 
corn  cocks  are  generally  dried  ; though  foine- 
times  it  will  happen  that  they  require  to  be 
pulled  to  pieces : in  which  cafe,  there  is, 
of  courfe,  confiderable  wafte. 

The  Midland  farmers  have  one  very  good 
plea  for  harvefting  oats  in  this  manner.  For, 
by  cocking  them  a few  days  before  carrying, 
the  labour  and  wafte  of  turning  is  faved  ; 
befides,  by  being  cocked  while  a portion 
of  the  fap  remains  in  them,  they  arc  not  fo 
liable  to  be  Ihed  in  cocking,  as  when  they 
are  difturbed  in  a dry  parched  ftate. 

This  practice,  probably,  took  its  rife  in 
open  common  fields.  Formerly,  much  of  the 

diftridl 
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diftritfl  lay  in  that  Hate } the  foil  being  raifcd 
into  high  rooflike  ridges.  The  furrows  and 
fkirts  of  the  lands  lay, of  courfe,proportionably 
low;  and  the  corn beingthereby frequently  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and  wind,  it 
was  found,  by  experience,  moft  eligible  to 
gather  the  corn  into  heaps,  and  place  them 
upon  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  And  this  is  the 
prefent  practice  of  “ field  farmers.”  In  a 
few  days  after  cutting,  the  whole  crop  may  be 
feen  Handing  in  pitchcocks,  placed  in  clofe 
order,  like  firings  of  beads  ftretched  along 
the  ridges. 

But  notwithflanding  this  praflice  may  be 
eligible  where  corn  is  mown  with  the  naked 
fithe,  and  rolled  up  into  rough  porous  bundles, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  fhould  be  univerfally 
adopted.  Were  a Kentifhman  to  leave  his 
unruffled  clofe  piles  expofed  even  to  one 
heavy  fhower,  he  would  find  fome  difficulty 
to  get  them  thoroughly  dry  again,  without 
fpreading  them  abroad. 

An  evil  attendant  of  the  Midland  method 
of  harvefting  loofe  corn  is,  the  increafe  of 
bulk  which  corn  harvefled  in  this  way  ac- 
quires, comparatively  with  the  fame  quantity 

of 
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of  com  harvefted  in  the  Kentifh  manner* 
More  barnroom  is  of  courfe  wanted,  and  a 
greater  number  of  loads  are  to  be  carried. 
Four  loads  an  acre  is  no  uncommon  crop  : 
five  loads  are  talked  of,  and  are  fometimes 
carried.  But  the  method  of  loading,  and  that 
of  burning , both  of  them  tend  to  increafe  this 
eviL 

The  method  of  carrying  loofe  corn, 
here,  differs  from  that  of  other  diftridts,  in 
having  only  one  loader  to  two  pitchers  ; and  in 
loading,  not  with  the  arm,  but  with  2 fork;  the 
loader  Handing  in  the  centre  of  the  load,  and 
piling  the  corn  loofe  and  light  around  him. 
Thus  the  entire  procefs  tends  to  encreafe  the 
number  of  loads. 

And  the  method  of  housing  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  do  away  the  inconveniency.  I never 
met  with  an  inftance,  in  this  diflrift,  of  a 
korfc,  or  any  other  animal , being  ufed  on  a 
mow. 

Ric  k i ng,  however,  remedies  the  evil ; and 
in  this  dillrift,  where  barnroom  is  more  con- 
tracted than  in  fome  other,  loofe  corn  is 
pretty  generally  put  into  ricks. 

In  the  method  of  ricking  loofe  corn,  nothing  is 
noticeable;  excepting  the  laft  finifh.  To 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  fccure  the  Items  from  the  pil* 
laging  of  fparrows,  and  other  fmall  birds, 
they  are,  generally,  either  “ tucked”  or 
“ pared  that  is,  either  the  loofe  ears,  ex- 
pofed  on  the  outfide,  as  many  unavoidably 
are,  in  the  method  of  harvefting  above  de- 
fcribed,  are  doubled  back,  and  thruft  into 
the  Item  ; or  the  entire  Item  is  Ihaved  with  a 
fithe  laid  longway  in  the  handle,  or  fome 
other  fimilar  inftrument : in  fome  few  in- 
Itances  I have  feen  the  Items  thatched,  as  the 
roofs. 

On  ricking  Jheaf  corn  a few  particulars  may 
be  mentioned.  Though  built  on  a fquare 
frame,  the  Item — provincially  the  “wall,” — 
is  not  carried  up  fquare,  as  in  Surrey  and 
Norfolk;  nor  round,  as  in  Glocelterlhire ; but 
in  a form  between  the  two ; the  corners  of 
ricks  being  rounded  off,  as  thofe  of  loads. 

Large  ricks  being  falhionable,  and  it  being 
cultomary,  in  carrying  up  the  Items,  to  bind 
with  the  ears,  inftead  of  the  buts  of  the 
fheaves,  they  are  of  courfe  liable  to Jlip.  This 
has  taught  the  Midland  rickers  an  admirable 
expedient,  when  any  fymptom  of  flipping,  in 
carrying  up  the  Item,  is  perceived,  to  pre- 

vent 
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vent  the  mifehief ; namely,  that  oflaying  long 
green  boughs  acrofs  the  part  a Seated  : an  ex- 
cellent thought. 

In  letting  on  the  roof  of  a fheaf  corn  rick, 
the  Midland  rickers  are  above  par  : laying 
the  laft  com  fe  of  the  ftem  fo  as  to  project  a 
few  inches,  and  form  a kind  of  cornice  for 
the  eaves  of  the  thatch  tp  reft  upon,  and  to 
carry  the  drip  clear  of  the  ftem.  The  middle 
is  then  filled  in  full  and  round ; fo  that  the 
buts  of  the  outfide  lheaves  hang  downward. 

This,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  diftridl, 
is  a rule  which  ought  always  to  be  obferved, 
in  forming  a roof : for,  in  this  cafe,  if  rain 
Ciould  happen  to  penetrate  through  the 
thatch,  there  is  little  fear  of  its  doing,  even 
the  roof  of  the  rick,  much  injury  : every 
ftraw  becoming  a conductor  to  lead  it  to  the 
i'urface. 

Another  commendable  praftice,  in  form- 
ing the  roof  of  a Iheaf  corn  rick,  and  which 
is  new  to  me,  is  that  of  carrying  it  up  without 
a pitching  hole.  A man  fticks  his  heels  into 
the  roof,  and  ftands  with  great  eafe  and  fafety. 
This  might  well  be  copied  by  other  diftritfts  : 
holes  are  dangerous  ; unlefs  great  care  be 

ufed 
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ufed  in  making  them  up,  and  in  thatching 
them  fecurely.  For  if  water  enter,  in  this 
part,  it  finds  its  way  diredtly  into  the  heart 
of  the  rick. 

The  method  of  fecuring  corn  ricks,  in  a 
catching  feafon,  previous  to  their  being 
thatched,  is  likewife  entitled  to  notice.  It 
is  effedted  with  “ battins” — fmall  trufies  of 
flraw — which  are  afterward  ufed  as  thatch. 
A row  being  laid  clofe,  and  pegged  fecurely 
along  the  eaves,  with  their  buts  downward, 
others  are  laid  (firmly  but  without  pegs),  as 
tiles  or  flates  are  laid  on  a roof,  with  their 
heads  downward  ; fpreading  the  ears  (without 
untying  the  bands)  fo  as  to  prevent  the  rain 
water  from  getting  through  between  thofe 
which  lie  below : continuing,  thus,  till  the 
ridge  be  reached. 

Having  plenty  of  thefe  battins',  in  com 
harveft,  ready  at  hand,  to  cover  a rick  with, 
in  catching  weather,  is  a very  great  conve- 
niency.  A rick  of  “ 2oothreave,”  eighteen 
or  twenty  loads,  may  be  fecured  in  a few 
hours  : or,  with  plenty  of  hands,  in  half  an 
hour. 

The  method  of  thatching  ricks  is  alfo  pecu- 
liar in  this  diftridt,  and  requires  to  be  men- 
Vol.  I.  tioned. 
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tioned.  Inftead  of  thrufting  the  ears  of  the 
ftraw  into  the  roof,  and  fpreading  the  but* 
outwardly  as  a fecurity  ; the  ftraw,  in  thatch- 
ing, is  laid  on  as  the  battins,  with  the  ear* 
downward,  and  of  courfe  outward  (excepting 
the  firft  courfe  at  the  eaves),  and  is  fecured 
in  its  place,  by  pegs  and  hay  ropes  * ; paf- 
r fing  horizontally  from  end  to  end  of  the 
roof;  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  ot  fourteen 
inches  from  each  other 

For  obfervations  on  Jlucking  fheaf  corn,  io. 
For  remarks  on  reaping  by  the  threave,  75, 
For  reflections  on  gleaning,  8or 
For  further  obfervations  on Jhucking,  81,. 

/ 

FARM 

* Sometimes  thatch  is  bound  wkh  oxter  twigs,  which; 
are  much  more  lading  than  hay  bands  (that  are  only 
Annuals),  in  a dmple  ingenious  manner.  The  fmall  end. 
is  formed  into  an  eye,  tike  that  of  a with,  ahd  the  thick 
end  run  into  the  roof,  as  a peg,  thro’  the  eye  of  the- 
fnccceding  twig.- 

f An  inconveniency  attends  this  method  of  thatching, 
'A  rick  cannot  be  thatched,  with  propriety,  until  the 
roof  has  done  fettling.  For  if  it  fettle  after  it'Ls  thatched,, 
the  draw  is  raifed  into  puckers  betweoa  bauds,  lad 
the  water,  ef  courfe,  let  in. 
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FARMYARD  MANAGEMENT. 

ON  THE  BARN  MANAGEMENT  of 
this  diftrid  little  requires  to  be  faid.  The 
fouthern  method  of  thrafhing , and  the  fail fan , 
are  in  univerfal  practice.  I have,  however, 
met  with  fome  two  or  three  machine  fans',  and 
thefe,  in  the  practice  of  the  very  firft  mana- 
gers of  the  diftrid : neverthelefs,  even  the 
fuperior  clafs  of  farmers,  in  general,  ftill  re- 
main in  the  old  dully  path. 

Chafcutting,  as  it  is  pretty  generally 
termed,  but  here  provincially  ‘ ‘ f rawcutting, ” 
—is  in  great  ufe.  Not,  however,  the  ordi- 
nary pra&ice  of  cutting  hay  and  fir  aw  into 
what  is,  in  moll  places,  called  chaf  or  cutchaj \ 
but,  here,  more  properly  “cutmjeat;” 
but  by  reducing  oats,  in  firaw , into  this  fpecies 
of  fodder;  which  is  given,  not  to  horfes 
only,  but  to  cattle  ; efpecially  fatting  cattle. 

jCL*  It 
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It  is  thought  to  give,  not  only  fatnefs,  but  a 
finenefs  of  fkin,  to  all  forts  of  flock. 

The  chafbox  made  ufe  of,  here,  is  of 
a peculiar  conftrudlion.  It  unites,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  old  {ingle-hand  machine,  and 
the  modern  one  with  a wheel  of  blades.  This, 
in  ufe  here,  has  a long  upright  knife ; but 
feeds  itfelf ; by  which  means  the  cutter  hasr 
both  hands  at  liberty,  for  the  knife.  It  is 
made  at  or  near  Birmingham,  and  fold  at 
moil  of  tire  market  towns  of  the  diflridt.  It 
is,  however,  fomewhat  complex ; and  fitter 
for  a man  who  makes  a bufinefs  of.  iC  flraw 
cutting,”  than  for  a farmer’s  fervant. 

The  price  of  cutting,  three  farthings  a 
heaped  bufhel ; but  it  is  cut  extraordinarily 
fine. 

The  strawyard  management,  here, 
falls  between  the  northern  arid  the  foutherrr 
pra&ices:  cozies  are  pretty  generally  houfed , 
in  the  fheds  that  have  been  deferibed  : but 
young  Jlock  flill  remain  in  open  yards ; and  fome 
are  kept  out,  in  the  field,  a principal  part  of 
■winter. 

f 
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MARKETS. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  MARKETS  of  the 
immediate  district  of  the  station,  are 
‘Tamzvorth,  Lichfield,  Burton  ( on  Trent  ), 
AJhby  ( De  la  Zouch  ),  Atherfion,  Bof- 
•mortb. 

The  three  firft  are  good  markets  ; the  laft 
ia  ajmoft  in  difufe ; though  fituated  in  the 
center  of  a fertile  diftriCt ; a charming  plot 
of  country.  But  there  is  no  manufactory,  no 
navigation,  nor  any  great  road,  within  feveral 
miles  of  it ; its  own  road  very  bad ; with 
Alhby  and  Atherfton  on  either  fide  of  it ; and 
Leicester  within  reach. 

But  the  metropolitan  market  of  the  diftriCt 
is  Birmingham,  with  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  its  neighbourhood.  The  produce 
of  this  diftriCt,  whether  of  live  Itock  or 
0.3  grain. 
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grain,  may  be  faid  to  center  eventually  in 
Birmingham ; which  bears  a fimilar  relation 
to  the  market-towns  of  the  country  round  it, 
as  London  does  to  thofe  in  its  neighbour- 
hood *. 

The  more  fouthem  parts  of  Leicester- 
shire and  Warwickshire,  North- 
amptonshire, &c.  are  influenced  by 
the  grand  vortex.  The  fat  cattle  and 
(heep  of  thefe  diftrids  go  chiefly  to  Smith- 
field. 

It  may  be  right  in  this  place,  to  take  notice 
of  a difpute  which  arofe,  during  my  refidence 
in  the  diftrid,  between  the  townfpeople  of 
Tamworth  and  the  huckfters  of  Birming- ' 
ham : the  difpute  ariflng  to  little  lefs  than 
Tiot : the  townfpeople  driving,  the  huckfters 
out  of  the  market. 

This  is  an  interefting  fubjed.  Markets 
are,  or  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  producers,  and  the  confumers  at 

large  : 

* Lately,  a weekly  market  has  been  eftabllfhed  at 
Rotherham,  in  York  (hire,  to  which  fat  Hock  is 
driven  from  the  northern  parts  of  Leicestershire, 

& c.  The  buyers  at  this  market  are  the  butchers,  not 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Y orkihire  only,  but  of 
Lancafhire. 
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large  : but  more  particularly  to  thole  of  the 
given  town,  and  its  neighbourhood.  Mere 
market  towns  have  no  huckfters  to  fupply 
them.  They  • depend  entirely  upon  the 
marketday  for  their  fupply  : and  if,  in 

limes  of  fcarcity,  huckfters  from  large  towns 
repair  to  a country  market.,  they  may,  in  a 
few  minutes,  clear  the  market ; and  leave  the 
townfpcople  deftitute  of  a week’s  provi- 
sions. • 

.:  . \ i y • .. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  huckfters  be 
wholly  precluded  from  buying  up  even  the 
furplus  of  a country  market,  the  market  it- 
felf,  and  of  courfe  the  townl'people,  eventu- 
, ally,  will  be  injured.  The  producer  will, 
of  courfe,  endeavour  to  find  out  a market, 
where  he  can  fell  his  produce,  on  a certainty ; 
without  running  the  rifque  of  having  it  to 
bring  home,  or  of  felling  it  at  an  under 
price  to  the  monopolizers  of  the  town,  The 
market  of  courfe  becomes  badly  ferved,  and 
the  ware,  in  confcquenee,  inferior  and 
- dear.  » 

t The  markets  of  Lichfield  and  Walfal  (with 
. many  others  in  the  kingdom)  are  therefore 
-wifely  regulated.  They  open  at  eleven  o’clock  ; 
but  no  huckster  is  permitted  to  buy  until 
Q_  4 tzvclvi : 
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tzvelve:  fo  that  the  townspeople  have  an 
hour  to  fupply  their  wants.  By  this  judi- 
cious regulation  the  markets  are,  eventually, 
ferved  ; and  this,  without  injuring  thq  town, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  by  rendering  its  inha- 
bitants liable  to  circumftances. 

For  a dcfcription  of  Belton  fair,  i , 

For  a defcription  of  Fazeley  fair,  13. 

For  a defcription  of  Tamworth  fair,  15. 

For  remarks  on  the  delivery  of  corn,  31. 

For  a defcription  of  Afhbyftallion  fhow,  37. 
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THE  SPECIES  prevalent,  here,  is  the 
**  a ed  lammas;”  tjie  ordinary  red  wheat 
' of  the  kingdom. 

Of  late  years,  the  “ Essex  dun,” — fimi- 
lar  to  the  Kentifh  white  cejh  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  Hertfordjhire  brown  of  Yorkshire, 
—-has  been  making  its  way  into  this  dif- 
trift. 
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Thofe  who  have  given  it  a fair  trial, 
like  it,  on  account  of  its  giving  a great 
produce  : but  the  millers  are  not  yet  re- 
conciled to  it ; though  they  give  no  fuf-  • 
ficient  reafon  for  their  dillike.  But  fo  it  was 
in  Norfolk,  on  its  firft  introdudtion  there  : 
fee  Norf.  Econ.  vol.  1.  p.  202. 

Cone  wheat  was  formerly  grown  in  this 
diftridt ; but  is,  at  prefent,  out  of  ufe. 

Spring  wheat  ( tnticum  afiivum)  is  here 
cultivated,  and  with  fingular  fuccefs ; owing 
principally  to  the  time  of  /owing:  the  wane  of 
April ! 

This  proves  that  it  is  a fpecies  widely  dif- 
tindt  in  its  nature  from  the  winter  wheats. 

In  the  practice  of  a fuperior  manager  * it 
was  difcovered,  that  by  fowing  early,  as  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  grain  was  liable  to 
be  fhrivelled,  and  the  ftrawtobe  blighted ; 
while  that  fown,  late,  as  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  April,  or  even  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  produced  clean  plump  corn  ! 
efFedts  diredtly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  winter 
wheat. 

However,  . 

* Mr.  Pacet  of  Ibftock. 
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However,  it  appears  to  be  at  prefent' 
(1789)  growing  into  difrepute  : the  quality 
of  the  grain  is  found  to  be  lefs  valuable  than 
.that  of  Lammas  wheat.  Neverthelefs,  in  fome 
fituations,  and  under  fome  circumftances,  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion  it  may  be  highly  eligi- 
ble : more  efpecially  in  a turnep  country.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  well  entitled  to  the  attenT 
tion  of  the  Norfolk  farmers.  - ■ > 

Succession.  In  the  ordinary  pradtice  of 
the  country,  wheat  fucceeds  oats  ! Perhaps, 
nine  tenths  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  diftridt 
is  what  is  termed  “ brulh  wheat is  Town 
on  oat  fiubble — provincially  “ oat  brufli” — 
>yith  a fmall  proportion  of  “ barley  brujb." 
A fadt  which  a ftranger  riding  through  the 
diftridt,  previous  to  harveft,  and  feeing  the 
fine  crops  of  wheat  which  it  produces,  would 
not  readily  credit. 

I met  with  a few  inftances  of  wheat  being 
fown  on  turf  of  fix  or  feven  years  leying ; and 
with  feveral  on  clover  ley  once  plowed  : alfo 
fome  of  wheat  after  turners  *.  But  the  beft 
• • crops 

* Weftwanl  of  the  Tame— the  foil  a light  Tandy 
Joam, — it  is  the  prevailing  pradtice  to  fow  wheat  after 
turneps,  fed  off  with  (heep  in  autumn. 
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crops  which  this,  or  almofl  any  other  diftridt 
produces,  are  fown  after  fummer fallow.  The 
pradtice,  however,  is  confined  principally  to 
one  leading  man  ; — Mr.  Princep  of  Croxali. 

Neverthelefs,  viewing  the  diftridt  general- 
ly, the  univerfal  matrix  of  wheat  may  be 
faid  to  be  oat  stubble ; of  which,  only, 
I lhall  treat. 

Tillage.  The  foil  procefs  varies  in  the 
practice  of  different  individuals.  Some  plow 
once  lengthway,  as  the  old  turf  was  plowed 
for  oats.  Others  plow  once  acrofs,  cutting 
the  plits  of  the  old  turf  at  right  angle ; af- 
terwards gathering  a bout,  that  is,  laying 
two  plits  back  to  back  ; in  each  interfurrow; 
to  drain  more  effedtually  the  wide  ridges,  in 
which  the  lands  of  the  diftridt  are  chiefly  laid. 
Others  break  the  ground  (provincially  “work 
their  bru fb.es” — ) by  two  plowings — the  firft 
acrofs,  the  laft  lengthway  : and  fome  few 
by  three  plowings ; lengthway,  acrofs,  length- 
way. 

The  firft  is  a filthy-looking,  flovenly  bu- 
finefs;  though  a common  pradtice.  The 
fecond,  with  the  fame  labour,  is  infinitely 
preferable  ; and,  in  a wet  autumn,  may  be 
more  eligible  than  breaking  the  ground  by 
a greater  number  of  plowings.  When  the 

leafou 
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feafon  and  other  circumftances  will  permit, 
the  laft  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  preferred. 

Manure.  The  manure  procefs  likewife 
varies.  If  the  turf  has  been  recently  ma- 
nured, previous  to  the  oat  crop,  or  the 
foil  otherwife  in  good  heart,  the  wheat 
is  frequently  fown  without  manure.  When 
manure  is  ufed,  dung — provincially  (t  muck” 
— is  the  prevailing  fpecies.  If  the  ground  be 
only  once  plowed,  the  muck  is  generally 
laid  upon  the  Hubble,  and  plowed  under, 
with  the  one  plowing.  If  the  ground  be 
broken,  it  is  common  to  lay  it  on  the  crofs 
plowing,  and  plow  it  under  with  the  feed 
plowing.  v 

One  circumftance  in  the  manure  procefs 
for  wheat  requires  to  be  noticed.  It  is  com- 
mon, though  not  univerfal,  to  fet  the  muck 
upon  the  land  in  a raw  long  ftrawy  Hate ; car- 
rying it  immediately  from  the  yard  to  the 
field,  without  having  been  previoufiy  turned 
up  and  digefted.  This  is  probably  a dreg 
of  the  common  field  hufbandry ; in  which 
the  yard  muck  was,  perhaps  judicioufly,  left 
unmoved  ; with  the  intent  that  its  ftrawinefs 
might  prevent  the  too  fallowy  mould  of  land, 
fummerfallowed  every  third  year,  from  be- 
ing run  together  by  heavy  jrains  (fee  min.  21).' 

* But, 
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But,  in  pinfallowed  inclofures,  the  twitch 
alone  is  too  frequently  more  than  adequate 
to  this  intention ; and  to  throw  additional  in- 
cumbrances in  the  way  of  the  harrow  is  cer- 
tainly reprehensible. 

Sowing.  The  time  of  /owing — October. 
Little  is  fown  before  new  Michaelmas  : and 
if  the  feafon  be  favourable,  little  after  the 
clofe  of  Odtober. 

Preparing  the  feed  is  not  univerfally  attended 
to.  Much  feed  is  fown  without  preparation; 
which,  I underftand,  is  of  modern  date,  as  a 
pradlice,  in  this  diftriift.  The  preparation, 
in  the  beft  efteem,  is  t-he  common  one  of 
fwimmingin  brine,  and  candying  with  lime. 

' The  mode  of  /owing,  broadcaft,  and  ge- 
nerally above  furrow  ; the  foil  being  fel- 
dom  got  fine  enough  to  plow  in  the  feed. 

The  quantity  of  feed,  pretty  univerfally, 
three  bulhels  an  acre  ; without  much  regard 
to  the  time  of  fowing. 

Vegetating  Process.  Handweeded : no 
hoing  of  wheat  in  this  diftridl. — For  opinions 
on  eating  wheat  with  Iheep,  and  on  harrowing 
wheat  in  the  fpring,  fee  min.  113. 

Har- 
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For  an  incident  on  faming  the  whole  fun* 
row  of  a clover  ley,  40. 

For  remarks  on  the  nature  of  blights , 65. 

For  an  inftance  of  blight,  74. 

For  remarks  on  reaping  by  the  threave,  75* 

For  an  inftance  of  weeding  wheat  Jlubble,  77* 

For  remarks  on  gleaning,  80. 

For  further  obfervations  on  Jhucking,  81. 

For  the  effedt  of  fawing  wheat  on  clover  ley 
immediately  after  the  plow,  96. 

For  opinions  on  eating  and  harrowing  wheat, 
fee  min.  1 13. 


\ 


*5- 

BARLEY. 

THE  SPECIES  OF  BARLEY  in  cultiva- 
tion, here,  are 

Hordeum  zeocriton ; longeared  barleys 
Hordeum  difiichon ; sprat  barley. 

The  latter  is  the  old  ftock  of  the  country  j 
the  former  of  late  introduction ; of  not  more, 
Iunderftand,  than  about  fifty  years  (landing. 
The  fprat  is  deemed  more  hardy,  and  re- 
quires 
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quires  to  be  fown  more  early ; the  longear 
to  be  the  better  yielder.  The  fprat  is  thought 
(by  maltfters)  to  make  the  beft  keeping 
beer  ; the  longear  to  be  “ freer” — to  operate 
quicker — both  in  the  malthoufe  and  the 
cellar. 

The  longear  is  not  unfrequetitly  had  out 
of  Kent,  under  the  name  of  Thanet  bar- 
ley ; which,  at  prefent,  is  in  the  firft  efti- 
mation. 

Succession.  In  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  diftrift,  barley  fucceeds  reheat.  Where 
turneps  arc  grown,  it  fucceeds  that  crop. 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that,  on  the 
ftrong  lands  of  this  diftridt,  the  crop,  after 
Wheat,  is  lefs  produ&ive,  and  much  lefs  cer* 
tain,  than  it  is  after  turneps  *.  But  the  fame 
circumftance  is  obferved  in  Norfolk,  where 
the  foil  is  much  lighter.  See  Norf.  Econ. 
v.  i.  p.  237. 

Barley  is  likewife  fown,  and  of  late  years 
not  unfrequently,  on  turf ; and  with  good 
fuccefs  -j~. 

Tillage. 

v On  the  lighter  lands,  on  the  (kirts  of  the  Foreft,  it  h* 
hid  to  anfwer  perfectly  well  after  turneps.  See  m i n.  92. 

•f  One  fuperior  manager  has  fown  barley  on  turf,  for 
more  than  twenty  years ; getting  extraordinary  crops 
from  this  practice. 
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Tillage.  After  wheat,  the  foil  is  winter- 
fallowed, — provincially  “ pin-fallowed  • 

by  three  plowings : the  firft,  lengthway,  in 
November,  &e. ; the  fecond  acrofs,  in  March* 
&c.;  the  laft,  the  feed  plowing,  lengthway. 
Between  th£  two  laft  plowings  the  foil  is  har- 
rowed, and  the  twitch  (hook  out  with  forks* 
and  left,  loofe  and  light,  on  the  furface,  to 
die ; being  feldom,  in  common  pradtice  at 
leaft,  either  burnt  or  carried  off.  If  the  wea- 
ther prove  dry  and  parching,  this  may  be  an 
eafy  way  of  checking  the  foulnefsj 

After  turneps*— the  foil  has  generally  three 
plowings : for  the  turneps  being  moftly  fold- 
ed off  with  flieep,  the  foil,  naturally  of  a clofe 
texture,  is  thought  to  receive  a degree  of  com- 
padtnefs,  ill  fuited  to  the  fibrils  of  this  delicate 
plant,  until  it  be  broken,  and  rendered  porous, 
by  tillage. 

Sowing.  The  time  of  fowing,  if  the  weather 
will  permit,  is  the  two  laft  weeks  in  April  and 
the  firft  in  May : the  Midland  farmers  going 
entirely  by  the  almanack — if  they  can — not 
by  the  seasoni 

the 

* Pin-fallow.  Thd  origin  of  this  term  I have 
hot  learnt:  it  appears  to  be  fynonymous  with  winte*- 

FALLOW,  or  BARLET  FALLOW. 

Vol.  I,  R 
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The  quantity  of  feed-— two  bufhels  and  a half 
to  three  bufhels  an  acre ; and,  in  the  pra&ice 
of  fome  men,  fo  much  as  four  bulhels ; 
though,  perhaps,  unneceffarily. 

The  method  of  fozving— broadcaft ; moftly 
above ; but  fometimes,  if  the  land  be  got 
very  fine,  the  feed  is  plowed  under. 

Adjufting.  If  the  harrow  leave  any  clods 
unreduced  on  the  furface,  they  are  broken 
with  the  clotting  beetle  by  women,  &c.;  and 
if  any  twitch  be  pulled  up  in  harrowing,  it  is 
fhook  out  loofe,  with  forks,  and  left  on  the 
furface  to  wither.  Both  of  them  eligible 
operations — where  they  are  wanted. 

The  WEEDING, 

The  harvesting,  and 

The  yard  management  of  barley  ap- 
pear, aforegoing,  under  thefe  general  heads. 

Markets.  The  Burton  breweries;  and 
the  Manufacturing  towns ; where  incredible 
quantities  of  malt  are  faid  to  be  confumed. 

Produce, -^-extraordinarily  large.  Seven 
quarters  an  acre  is  no  unufual  crop  : eight 
quarters  have  been  grown.  One  fuperior 
manager  frequently  grows  fix  or  feven  quar- 
ters round.  Four  to  four  and  a half  quarters 
an  acre  may  be  taken  as  the  par  produce. 

For 
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For  an  experiment  with  barley  on  clover 
ley,  fee  min.  9. 

For  an  incident  on  plowing  in  feed  barley,  41. 

For  inftances  of  barley  badly  harvejled , 83. 

For  a detail  of  my  own  pradlice,  90. 

For  obfervations  on  the  time  of  fowing,  90; 

For  inftances  of  barley  mifcarrying,  after 
turneps,  92. 

For  inftance  of  froft’s  ripening  barley,  93, 

For  a further  detail  of  my  own  practice,  102. 

For  the  refult  of  this  pradtice,  117. 

For  inftances  of  the  bad  quality  of  barley, 
fee  min.  1 1 7. 


26. 

< 

OATS. 

THE  SPECIES  OF  OAT  at  prefent  in 
efteem  is  the  “ Dutch  oat” — the  fame  or 
fimilar  to  the  Friezland  oat  of  Yorkshire.  The 
Poland  oat,  which  was  the  favorite,  is 
going  out  of  repute ; on  account  of  the 
thicknefs  of  its  ikin. 

R 2 The 
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The  succession,  uniformly,  turf, — oats. 

The  tillage, — one  plowing  in  February, 

March,  or  April. 

* • 

Sowing.  Time  of  fozving,  latter  end  of 
March  and  beginning  of  April.  Quantity  of 
feed, — four  to  five  bufhels.  The  fame  obfer- 
vation,  with  refpedt  to  the  feed  of  oats,  has 
been  made  here  as  in  Yorklhire ; the  produce 
being  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  feed  : 
hence  fix  or  feven  bufhels  are  fown  in  the 
pradtice  of  fome  individuals.  Sozv  broadcaft: 
— cover  with  the  harrow ; adjujl  by  turfing. 
See  general  head  Semination. 

For  WEEDING, HARVESTING,  and  YARD 

management,  fee  the  general  heads. 

Markets.  Notwithftanding the  quantity 
of  oats  grown  in  the  diftridt,  a principal  part 
of  them  is  expended  on  farm  borfes ! others 
go  to  the  inns  of  the  diftridt,  and  the  furround- 
ing country. 

Produce.  Sward  being  the  matrix,  no 
wonder  the  produce  is  abundant.  Six  quar- 
ters an  acre  may  be  confidered  as  the  par 
produce  of  oats  on  turf,  in  the  Midland 
Diftridt:. 

For  obfervations  on  the  time  of  fozving,  fee 
min.  82. 

For  remarks  on  harvejling,  82. 

PULSE, 
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27. 

PULSE. 

IN  THE  INCLOSURES  of  the  Midland 
Diftridt,  little  of  this  clafs  of  grain  is  culti- 
vated. 

Beans  and  dills  (afpecies  of  large  vetch; 
the  Yorkfliire  fitches.  See  York.  Econ.)  are 
the  prevailing  crop. 

The  only  circumftance  of  their  culture 
■which  is  entitled  to  notice,  belongs  to  the 

SEED  PROCESS. 

In  every  other  diftridt,  in  which  I have  hi- 
therto obferved,  beans  are  either  fown  on 
the  whole  plit,  and  harrowed  in,  or  are  fet  or 
planted  by  hand ; but,  here,  the  prevailing 
pradtice,  at  prefent,  is  to  fow  them  on  fiubble — 
generally  wheat  ftubble — and  to  plow  them 
under  ! with  a thin  fiat  furrow : afterwards 
fowing  the  dills,  and  harrowing  them  in. 

Jf  beans  alone  be  the  crop,  the  furface,  in 
R 3 the 
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the  pra&ice  of  fome,  is  neverthclefs  har- 
rowed, as  fine  as  if  they  had  been  fown 
abovefurrow  ; in  others,  the  plits  are  left 
whole. 

If  the  ground  be  broken,  as  a pin-fallow, 

the  beans  and  dills  are  fometimes  both  of 
them  fown  underfurrow,  and  plowed  in  toge- 
ther. 

It  is  obfervable  that  beans,  plowed  under 
whole  furrows,  rife  principally  in  the  feams  ; 
but  fome  of  them  through  the  furrows  or 
plits.  They  have  even  been  obferved  to  force 
their  way  through  a [footpath,  though  trod- 
den as  firm  as  a plaftef  floor  ! 

The  difadvantage  of  plowing  beans  under 
whole  furrows  arifes  principally,  it  is  under- 
ftood,  in  their  lying  hollow ; thereby  fpend- 
ing  their  firft  and  main  effort  in  running  un- 
der the  furrows  ; never,  in  this  cafe,  reaching 
the  furfaep.  Hence  the  ufe  of  turning  the 
furrows  as  fat  as  poflible.  When  the  feafon 
will  permit,  rolling  would,  Under  this  idea, 

be  of  eflential  fervice, 

— . 

For  harvesting  beans,  fee  the  general 
article.  Harvesting  loose  Corn. 

POTATOES. 
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POTATOES. 

THE  SPECIES,  or  rather  varieties  of, 
potatoes  have,  of  late  years,  undergone  a 
total  change,  in  this  diftritff. 

The  old  varieties,  formerly  in  cultivation, 
dwindling  in  produce,  and  being,  at  length,  , 
in  a manner  deftroyed,  by  the  difeafe  of 
curledtop, — two  new  varieties  were  intro- 
duced,— under  the  names  of  goldfinders 
and  g o l d e n d a b s ; — the  former  a yellow  kid- 
neylike root  (but  with  a feurfy  rind,  not  un- 
like that  of  the  old  ruffet  potatoe)  ; the  latter 
of  a fimilar  colour  but  of  a different  form, 
being  fomewhat  belllhaped.  The  confe- 
quence  has  been,  the  difeafe  vanilhed  with 
the  old  forts,  and  is  now  (1786)  and  in  this 
neighbourhood,  where  no  other  fort  is  in  or- 
dinary cultivation,  in  a manner  forgot. 

In  1789,  I met  with  a finular  inflance  in 
LeiceJierJJ}ire  j where  the  “ old  red  fort”  was 
R 4 entirely 
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entirely  worn  out  with  the  difeafe  ; while  a, 
white  fort,  now  in  cultivation,  was  “ never 
known  to  curl." 

In  RutlandjVire  I had  ocular  evidence  of  the 
fame  nature.  Obferving,  in  a large  piece  of 
potatoes,  two  ftripes  which  were  almoft 
wholly  curled,  while  the  reft  of  the  piece  ap- 
peared to  be  free  from  the  difeafe,  I enquired 
into  the  caufe  of  difparity  ; and  received  iq 
anfwer,  without  hefitation,  that  the  healthy 
plants  were  “ rnanleys,”  and  the  difeafed 
ftripes  “ rednofed  kidneys which,  heretq-r 
fore,  was  the  prevailing  fpecies;  but  being 
no  longer  to  be  cultivated  -with  any  degree 
of  fuccefs,  a new  fort  was,  fomc  years  ago, 
introduced  under  the  name  of  the  “manley,” 
which  ftill  remains  free  from  the  difeafe. 

Thefe  are  evidences,  and  ftrong  ones, 
that  the  djfeafe  of  curledtop  is  incident  to 
varieties ; and  tl>e  circumftance  of  the  old 
forts,  which  have  been  in  cultivation  from  the 
fir  ft  introduftion  of  potatoes  into  the  ifland, 
being  npw  almoft  wholly  cut  off  by  it, — ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  difeafe  is  incident  to 
declining  varieties  of  potatoes  ; as  the  canker 
isto  dfohoiog  varieties  of  fruit.  SeeGLO, 
£con,  Se?  alfo  York.  £con.  ii.  52. 
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The  cultivation  of  potatoes,  in.  this 
diflridt,  though  it  does  not  require  to  be 
given  in  detail,  throughout,  is  entitled,  in 
feveral  particulars,  to  notice. 

Succession.  Contrary  to  the  practices  of 
niofl  other  diftricts,  potatoes,  here,  fucceed 
turf:  are  planted,  almoft  invariably,  on  grafs- 
land. 

Soil  process.  The  plow  is  feldom,  if 
ever,  ufed,  here,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  po- 
tatoe  crop.  The  foil  is  broken  up  with  the 
fpade : fometimes  jn  two  (hallow  fpits,  throw- 
ing the  fward  and  the  dung,  if  any  be  ufed,  to 
the  bottom  ; covering  them,  in  the  gardener’s 
planner,  with  die  under  fpit : but,  generally, 
in  one  full  fpit ; merely  inverting  the  fward  ; 
fitting  the  fpits  to  each  other;  leaving  a 
fmooth  even  furface  of  clear  free  foil. 

Planting.  On  this  furface  the  plants  are 
dibbled  very  thick,  about  the  middle  of  April 

The 

* Potatoes  arc  fometimes  grown  two  years  together 
on  the  fame  land ; and,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  faid  to  havo 
been  found  that  dibbling  in  the  fcts,  on  the  Hale  furface, 
as  left,  on  taking  up  the  firjl  crop,  or  only  levelled  with 
the  harrow,  without  a previous  plowing  or  digging,  i* 
the  moft  eligible  method  of  putting  in  the  fe^ond  crop : 
fhis,  however,  by  way  of  hint. 
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The  vegetating  process  confifts  in  ho- 
ingy  once,  twice,  or  as  often  as  circumftances 
may  require ; the  crop,  throughout,  being 
moftly,  though  not  always,  managed  in  a 
gardenly  manner. 

The  crop  is  taken  up  with  forks,  in  the 
gardener’s  method,  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober : the  price  of  taking  up  is  according  to 
the  crop ; generally,  I believe, from  id.  to  2d. 
a bufhel. 

Preserving.  The  method  of  laying  up 
potatoes,  here,  is,  univerfully,  that  of  “camp- 
ing” them : a method  which  requires  to  be 
defcribed. 

'y  , 

’ “ Camps”  are  (hallow  -pits,  filled,  and 
ridged  up  as  a roof,  with  potatoes ; which 
are  covered  up  with  the  excavated  mould  of 
the  pit. 

This  is  a happy  mean  between  burying 
them  in  deep  pits , and-  laying  them  upon  the 
furface.  See  York  . Econ.  v.  ii,  p.  62. 

Camps  are  of  various  fizes  ; being  too  fre- 
quently made  in  a longfquare  form,  like  a 
corn  rick,  and  of  a fize  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  to  be  laid  up.  It  has,  however^ 
been  found,  by  experience,  that,  when  the 
quantity  is  large,  they  are  liable  to  heat  and 
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fpoil : much  damage  having  fometimes  been 
fuftained  by  this  imprudence. 

Experienced  campers  hold,  that  a camp 
fhould  not  be  more  than  three  feet  wide : four 
feet  is,  perhaps,  as  wide  as  it  can  be  made 
with  propriety  ; proportioning  the-  length  to 
the  quantity  : or,  if  this  be  very  large,  form- 
ing a range  of  Ihort  ones,  by  the  fide  of  each 
other.  ; ■ 

The  ufual  depth  is  a foot. 

The  bottom  of  the  trench  being  bedded 
with  dry  ftraw,  the  potatoes  are  depofited ; 
ridging  them  up,  as  in  meafuung  them  with 
a bufhel.  On  each  fide  the  roof,  long  wheat 
ftraw  is  laid,  neatly  and  evenly,  as  thatch; 
and  over  this  the  mould,  raifed  out  of  the 
trench,  is  evenly  fpread  : making  the  furface 
firm  and  fmooth  with  the  back  of  the  fpade. 
A coat  of  coal  allies  is  fometimes  fpread  over 
the  mould;  asaftill  better  guard  againft  froft. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  that  a camp  fhould 
have  a dry  fituation  ; or  that  the  roots  ought 
fo  be  depofited  in  as  dry  a ftate  as  poflible, 
Thefe  camps  are  tapped  at  the  end  ; fome 
battins,  or  a quantity  of  loofe  ftraw,  being 
thruft  clofe  into  the  opened  end,  as  a bung 
pr  fafeguard, 

,Market« 
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Markets  and  expenditure.  Birmincr- 

O 

ham,  the  other  manufadturing  towns,  and  the 
collieries  are  conftant  markets  for  this  valu- 

i • • • • 

able  crop.  And  befide  what  go  to  market, 
great  quantities  are  expended,  in  a plentiful 
year,  on  the  fatting  of  fwine ; and  fome  few 
have  been  given  to  cattle. 

The  price,  in  a plentiful  year,  very  low; 
feldom  more  than  a Ihilling  a bufhel : in 
1785,  they  were  fold,  at  the  time  of  taking 
up,  at  ten  pence : in  December,  they  were 
fold  at  a {hilling;  and  warranted  to  weigh 
Solb.  a bufhel.  How  cheap,  as  an  article  of 
human  food ! 

Produce.  Extraordinary  large.  By  in-, 
formation,  that  I have  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
and  in  two  or  three  different  inftances,  fix 
hundred  bufhels  an  acre  have  been  produced  ! 
fevenftrikea  “rood”  (of  eight  yards  fquare) 
has,  pot  unfrequently,  been  grown.  Four 
to  fiveftrike  a rood,  or  three  to  four  hundred 
bufhels  an  acre,  is  reckoned  a fair  good 
crop. 

For  the  practice  of  planting  the  nooks  of 
corn  fields,  fee  min.  44. 

For  an  Jnftance  of  the  mafter  and  hi?  men 
going  halves  in  a potatoe  crop,  63, 

TURN  EPS. 
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29. 

T U R N E P S. 

THE  TURNEP  CROP,  though  cultivat- 
ed in  a good  manner  by  a few  fuperior  mana- 
gers, does  not  enter  into  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  this  diftrift.  At  prefent,  not  one  acre 
in  a hundred,  taking  the  diftrift  throughout, 
is  fubje&ed  to  the  turnep  culture.  I have 
rode  through  a fucceffion  of  townlhips  with- 
out feeing  an  acre  of  turneps  ; and,  of  thofe 
that  are  lown,  few  are  cultivated  in  a huf- 
bandly  manner. 

Neverthelefs,  there  are,  here  and  there, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Tame,  a patch  of  turneps 
to  be  feen,  fet  out  and  cleaned  in  a huf- 
bandlike  ftyle. 

Weft  of  the  Tame,  where  the  foil  is  light, 
and  the  fubfoil  abforbent,  the  turnep  crop 
forms  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  hulbandry  : 
and  this  notwithftanding  the  proper  manage- 
, ment 
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ment  of  the  crop  may  be  faid  to  be  new 
to  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The  ho- 
ing  of  turneps  has  not  been  eftablilhed,  as  a 
practice  in  hujbandry,  more,  perhaps,  than 
twenty  years.  To  the  Marquis  Town- 
shend,  who  fent  hoers  out  of  Norfolk,  the 
country,  I underftand,  is  indebted  for  its 
eftablifhment. 

There  may  be  two  reafons  why  the  turnep 
culture  does  not  become  prevalent  in  this 
diftrict. 

Grafs  can  be  had  at  will ; the  whole  diftridt 
being  prone  to  it ; while  the  foil  and  the  fub* 
foil,  except  in  fome  particular  fituations,  are, 
perhaps,  ineligible  for  this  crop.  One  ftrong 
evidence,  at  leaft,  may  be  produced  in 
corroboration  of  this  idea.  One  of  the 
largeft  farmers  in  the  diftrift  grows  no 
turneps ; and  gives  this  as  a reafon  for  his 
conduct. 

The  firft  year  his  father  gave  up  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  farm  to  him ; fome  twelve  of 
fifteen  years  ago  ; he  grew  a piece  of  turneps : 
the  firft  the  farm  produced.  The  crop  turn- 
ed out  pretty  good ; and  he  began,  agreeably 
to  the  common  pradlice  of  the  country,  to 
fold  them  off  with  flieep.  But  the  piece 

lying 
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lying  flat,  and  the  weather  proving  wet,  his 
Iheep  did  “ fadly and  what  was  worfe  to 
a young  farmer,  his  father  laughed  at  him. 
He  littered  them  in  the  clofe,  with  ftraw; 
but  this  would  not  remedy  the  evil : at  laft 
he  drew  the  turneps ; and  threw  them  to  the 
iheep  on  an  adjoining  piece ; but  even 
then,  they  did  no  good  upon  them.  In 
fliort,  he  fpeaks  of  eating  turneps  upon  the 
ground  with  Iheep  as  a thing  imprafticable  ! 

I do  not  mention  this  circumftance  to  throw 
a damp  on  the  culture  of  turneps ; but  to 
endeavour  to  affign  them  their  proper  foil  and 
fituation;  by  Ihowing,  in  flriking  colours, 
die  difficulties  to  which  the  crop  is  liable, 
on  ftrong  retentive  land. 

The  other  circumftance  which  has  tended 
to  check  the  cultivation  of  the  turnep  crop, 
was  the  devaftation  of  the  turnep  caterpillar 
in  1782  : (See  Norf.  Econ.)  fince  which 

time  its  culture  has  been  declining,  rather 
than  gaining  ground. 

On  a light  dry  turnep  foil,  in  an  upland 
fituation,  this  crop  is  in  a degree  necejfary ; and, 
there,  little  difficulties  are  ftruggled  with, 
and  mifearriages  foon  forgot.  Here,  on  the 

contrary. 
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foil  is  in  heart ; the  crop  of  barley  good,  and 
the  furface  of  courfe  clean ; that  is,  free  from 
the  herbage  of weeds ; this  may,  fometimes,  on 
a flieep  farm,  and  under  particular  circum* 
ftances,  be  a valuable  expedient.  If  the  at- 
tempt mifcarry,  the  feed,  only,  is  loft,.  The 
thought , at  leaft,  is  worth  preferving ; Spe- 
cially as  the  inftance  which  came  more 
particularly  to  my  knowledge,  occurred  in 
the  pra&ice  of  a judicious  manager. 

Sowing.  The  deviation  to  be  noticed  is 
-in  the  method  of /owing : inftead  of  delivering 
the  feed  from  between  the  two  fingers  and 
the  thumb,  as  is  ufually  done,  the  feedman 
(fome  feedfmen  at  leaft)  lets  it  fall  back  into 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  delivers  it  from 
thence,  in  the  manner  corn  is  fown.  It  is 
obfervable  that  in  this  method  of  fowing,  it  is 
necelfary  to  keep  the  fingers  clofe ; other- 
wife,  the  feeds  of  turneps  being  fmall,  they 
are  liable  to  fly  out  between  them.  I men- 
tion this  as  a deviation,  rather  than  aluperior 
excellency.  I have  feen  turneps  come  up 
very  even  from  this  method  of  fowing  ; but 
not  evener,  than  I have  feen  them  rife  in 
Norfolk,  from  the  common  method. 

• Vol.  I.  S 
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1.  For  obfervations  on  hotng,  in'  this  dift 
tridt,  fee  min.  6. 

Expenditure.  The  expedient  I have 
feen  pra&ifed,  in  this  ftage  of  the  turnep 
culture,  is  that  of  drawing  the  turneps,  at 
the  fetting  in  of  a froft,  or  to  clear  the  ground 
in  the  fpring,  and  loading  them  upon  wag- 
gons ; leaving  them  in  the  piece,  where 
they  are  fafe,  and  ready  to  be  drawn  to 
whence  they  may  be  wanted. 

For  obf.  on  the  Midland  pra&ice  of  be- 
ing, fee  min.  6. 

For  obf.  on  kandweeding , 16. 

For  an  inftance  of  plowing  in  turneps  as  a 
manure,  34. 

' For  an  inftance  of  young  turneps  thriving 
in  drought,  43. 

For  inftances  of  the  enemies  of  turneps, 

6 r. 

For  an  inftance  of  hoir.g  clufters,  79. 

For  further  obf.  on  turnep  infeEls,  84. 

. For  general  obf.  on  the  turnep  culture , 87. 

For  practical  obf.  on  hoing,  87. 

For  inftances  of  turneps  being  unfriendly 
to  barley,  92. 

For  obf.  on  turneping  in  froft,  115. 
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CABBAGES. 

THE  SOILS  of  this  diftfid  are  better 
adapted  to  cabbages,  than  to  turneps.  Con- 
fidering  the  facility  of  the  culture  of  this 
crop,  and  the  great  produce  it  yields  when  a 
proper  fort  is  planted  on  a fuitable  foil,  and 
confidcring  the  length  of  time  cabbages  have 
now  been  cultivated  as  a crop  in  hufbandry, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  not  entered 
more  freely  into  the  general  pradice  of  this 
diftrid;  to  whofe  foil  and  fituation  they  are 
peculiarly  well  adapted. 

At  prefent,  the  quantity  grown  is  irtcon- 
fiderable  : I have  feen,  however,  feveral  fmall 
patches  in  different  parts  of  the  diftrid  ; and, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  value  of  thefe 
is  fpoken  of,  there  is  fome  probability  Qf 
cabbages  becoming  a prevalent  crop. 

S 2 Among 
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Among  the  rambreeders  of  Leicejlerjhire, 
&c.  they  may  be  faid  to  be  already  efta- 
blilhed  as  fuch  ; and  there  is  one  man  with- 
in this  diftritt,  Mr.  Paget  of  Ibftock,  who 
is  the  greateft  cabbage  grower  I have  any 
where  obfervcd  *.  He  has  grown  ten,  twelve, 
or  fourteen  acres,  a year,  for  many  years 
part. 

On  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  fo 
much  has  been  faid,  the  public  could  receive 
little  ufeful  information  from  a recital  of  the 
practice  of  this  diftrict. 

Indeed,  the  art  of  cultivating  cab- 
bages is  fo  extremely  Ample,  and  fo  well 
undcrftood  by  every  farmer,  gardener,  and 
cottager  in  the  kingdom,  it,  perhaps,  of  all 
other  operations  in  huflxmdry,  requires  the 
Icaft  explanadon. 

Much,  however,  depends  on  the  spe- 
cies or  fort  for  field  culture.  Not  more  on 
th  cjizc,  than  on  the  nutritivenefs  of  quality  and 
hardintfs , in  refilling  the  feverity  of  winter. 

There  is,  in  this  country,  a valuable 
fort— a large  green  cabbage — propagated, 
v .1  . . if 

* Excepting,  perhaps,  Mr.  BakEwell  of  Diihley. 
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ifnotraifed,  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  who  is  not 
more  celebrated  for  his  breed  of  rams,  than 
for  his  breed,  of  cabbages. 

Great  care  is  obferved,  here,  in  raising 
the  seed  ; being  careful  to  fuffer  no  other 
variety  of  the  braffica  tribe  to  blow  near  feed 
cabbages;  by  which  means  they  are  kept 
“ true  to  their  kind.”  To  this  end,  fome,  it 
is  faid,  plant  them  in  a piece  of  wheat : a 
good  method  ; provided  the  feed  in  that  fitu- 
ation  can  be  preferved  from  birds. 

The  principal  advantage  of  largenefs  in 
fize  of  field  cabbages  is,  that  of  being  able 
to  plant  them  wide  enough  from  each  other 
to  admit  of  their  being  cleaned  with  the  plow; 
and  yet  to  afford  a full  crop. 

The  proper  distance,  therefore,  de- 
pends in  fome  meafure  on  the  natural  fize  of 
the  fpecies,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  foil. 
The  thinner  they  Hand,  the  larger,  no  doubt, 
they  will  grow ; but  the  clofer  the  more 
numerous : and  I am  of  opinion  that  cab- 
bages, as  turneps,  are  frequently  fet  out  too 
thin.  Mr.  Paget’s  diflances  are  four  feet  by 
two  and  a half : a full  diftance,  in  my  opi- 
nion, for  large  cabbages  on  a rich  foil. 
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The  expenditure  of  cabbages,  here, 
is  chiefly  on  Jhecp ; but  cattle  and  fwinc 
have  a proportion.  But,  what  is  extra- 
ordinary, I have  not  in  this,  or  any  otfyer 
diftridt,  met  with  an  inftance  of  cabbages 
being  given  to  horfes;  and  yet  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
chaf  or  “ cutmeat,”  they  irjight  be  render- 
ed a valuable  fpecies  of  horfe  food. 

For  ample  obfervations  on  the  culture 
of  this  crop,  fee  Minutes  of  AgricuLt, 
ture  in  Surrey  ; Digest,  p.  95,  and  the 
minutes  thence  referred  to. 
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« CULTIVATED  GRASSES. 

*;  T * J 

t * 

THE  PERENNIAL  LEY  is  feldom 
the  objed  pf  cultivatiop,  in  this  diftrid  j 
the  culture  of  grafies  being  confined  to 
temporar  v lets  ; arid  chiefly  to  one  fpe- 
Cies,  which  may  be  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
diftfid ; and  which,  though  of  long  duration, 
compared  with  tlieT  temporary  leys  of  other' 
diftridls,  cannot  be  "deemed  perennial;  its 
co'rifilnuance'  being  limited  to  fix  or  feven 

...  ' t 

years : and,  in  diftiniftion,  I fhall  term  it 
sexennial  ley  : befide  which  the  annual 

* I ) . r*  ‘ ' r . .y  ‘ ' 

or  clover  ley  will  require  to  be  noticed. 

• i 

Clover.  It  appears,  by  the  course  op. 
husbandry  already  given,  that  the  pra&ice 
of  growing  wheat  on  a clover  ley,  agreeably 
to  the  modern  pradice  of  the  kingdom  at 
large,  is  not  prevalent  here.  Neverthelefs, 
fhe  practice  is  fometimes  ufed ; mpre  efpe- 
S 4 dally 
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« 


dally  in  the  common  fields,  where  it  has  been 
introduced,  in  feveral  inftances,  as  a fubftitute 
of  the  bean  crop. 

When  wheat  is  fown  on  the  firft  year’s  ley, 
it  is  ufual  to  mow  the  ;clover  twice  : under 
an  idea,  that  a full  crop  of  clover  mown  twice 
in  the  fcafon,  finothers  weeds  of  every  Hind  ; 
even  couch ! It  no  doubt  gives  them  a great 


check,,  ........... 

It.  is  obfervable,  however,  that,  in  the  com. 
monfield  practice,  by  Cowing  clover  every 
third  year,  the  crop,  though  abundant  for 
awhile,  Coop  begins. to  fail  :,  even  in  fo  fhort 
a time  as  twelve  or  fifteen  years.,., See  alfa 
>Jork.  Ecoji-.  on  this  cifcumftance. 

This  circumftapce  is. not  introduced,  here, 

;r  • f r rnrr^rr  ' y>'\  > c . ■*  ' •' 

as  an  evidence  aeainft  the  cultivation  of  clo- 
r < ...  v . i®'  iwtirniT  ' • , ■ . > 

ver  ; which  Is  evidently,  op  a popcalcarious 

foil,  by  much  the  mofC  valuable  leaf grafs  (if 

1 1 1 n ■ • ■ ^ , ' . ' ^ 

the  terpi  were  admimble).  agriculture  is  at 
prefcnt  acquainted . with ; but  to  put  thofe, 
who  have  ftefh  ground  in  their  pofiefiion,  on 
{heir  guard  in  its  cultivation. 

T urf;  or  s i x y e a r s ley.  In  the  inclofed 
townfhips,  fills  is  the  prevailing  arid. almoft 
Only  ley;  furnifhing,  in  its  different  ftages, 
the  two* grand  crops  ; clover  and  grass. 

'•  ' In 
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In  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  country,  the 
method  of  cultivating  it  is  merely  that  of  fow- 
ing  about  ten  pounds  of  re.d  clover,  at  the 
time  of  fowing  the  barley. 

T o the  red  clover,  fome  judicious  managers, 
in  this  part  of  the  diftridl,  add  a lmall  quan-. 
tity  of  clean  raygr  ass,  with  a few  pounds  of 

WHITE  CLOVER. 

There  are,  however,  men,  and  thofe  of  the 
firft  abilities,  on  the  lighter  lands,  round  the 
fkirts  of  the  Charnwood  hills,  who,  though 
advocates  for  raygrafs,  think  white  clover  un- 
neceffary  ; finding,  that  whether  they  fow 
any  or  none,  their  leys  are  equally  full  of  it. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  would,  indeed,  be 
folly  to  throw  away  the  feed  : but  there  are 
few  lands  that  are  blelt  with  fo  defirable  a qua- 
lity as  that  of  affording,  naturally,  a turf  of 
white  clover.  By  manuring  highly,  this  va- 
luable herb,  efpecially  on  light  free  lands,  may 
generally  be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity  ; 
and  it  is  by  thofe  who  generally  manure  their 
young  leys  on  fuch  land,  that  white  clover  i$ 
omitted  to  be  fown. 

In  the  MANAGEMENT  of  YOUNG  SEEDS  it 
js  obfervable  that,  in  the  common  practice  of 
th<s  diftridl:,  and  I underfland  univerfally,  they 

are 
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are  eaten  off  with  Jheep  in  autumn.'  This  I 
mention,  not  as  a pattern  to  be  copied' impli- 
citly,  but  as  a eircumftance  in;  provincial 
practice.  If  they  be  eaten  off  in  dry  weather, 
and  not  too  clofely,  the  effedt,  it  is  poffible, 
may  not  be  fo  prejudicial  as  is  generally  con- 
ceived. _ , ..  . . .•  j 

The  firft,  and  fometimes  the  fecqnd  ye^r, 
the  young  leys  are  mown,  as  clover  : the  lad; 
four  or  five,  they  ar e grazed,  as  grassland. 

The  clover  of  young  leys  is  feldom  mown 
more  than  once  * ; but,  contrary  to  the  prac? 
tice  of  other  diflridts,  it  is  frequently  fuffered 
to  run  up,  into  head,  as  if  for  mowing  a fe- 
cond time,  before  flock  be  turned  ypon  it  ! 


* A very  fuperior  manager  of  this  diftrift  paftures,  in  ■ 
the  fpring,  his  clover  leys  which  are  intended  to  be 
mown  for  hay'; — fometimes  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of 
June : and  gives  a threefold  reafon  in  fapport  of  his 
praftice.  The  feedage  of  clover,  in  May,  is  valuable  ; a 
full  crop  of  clover  is  made  with  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty ; and  the  hay  of  fuch  a crop,  he  conceives  to 
be  lefs  valuable  in  quality  than  what  he  calls  half  a 
•crop  : and,  upon  his  land,  his  reafoning  may  be  con- 
clufive  ; a rich  free  loam,  in  high  cultivation,  recently  • 
inclofed,  and  the  clover  crop  new  to  it ; the  crops  of 
courfe  prodigious. — On  a lefs  produdliye  foil,  however, 
and  this  already  exhauiled  by  clover,  even  half  a crop 
could  not  be  obtained,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  by 
that  management. 
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Tji  this  ftate,  flock  of  every  kind  are  ad- 
mitted; particularly  rams,  as  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear : but  horfes  *,  and  even  cattle,  are  turn- 
ed into  clover  belly-deep ! and  this  without 
apprehenfion  of  danger  : it  being  found,  by 
experience,  that  it  is  lefs  dangerous  to -cattle 
in  this,  than  in  a younger  ftate. 

For  an  inftance  of  drawing  the  common 
thiftle  out  of  young  leys,  fee  art.  Corn  Weeds, 

Forthe  AFTERMANAGEMUNT  ofthefe  TEM- 
PORARY leys,  fee  the  next  article;-  they 
being  conlidered,  in  praftice,  after  thefecond 
year,  as  analogous  with  older  grasslands. 

* For  an  inftance  of  clover  in  this  ftate  being  affected 
by  and  friendly  to  horfes,  fee  min,  17. 
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GRASSLAND. 

1 • > 

' THE  SPECIES  OF  GRASSLAND,  in 
the  district  of  the  station,  are,  chiefly. 
Lowland  grass,  or  “ meadow  and 
Middleland  grass,  or  “ turf:”  there 
being  no  upland  grass  or  sheepwalk 
•within  it ; except  fome  heathlets,  toward  the 
Derbyfliire  margin. 

Middleland  grass,  or  "turf.”  This 
includes  the  principal  part  of  the  grafslands 
of  the  diftrift.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  the  tem- 
porary leys  mentioned  in  the  laft  article; 
with  a flight  intermixture  of  old  grassland, 
— provincially  “ old  turf  namely,  lands 
that  have  lain,  fome  centuries  perhaps, in  aftate 
of  grafs;  many  of  them  being  now  over-run, 
as  fuch  lands  too  often  are  in  other  diftrifts, 
with  anthills  and  other  encumbrances  ; fome 
of  them  as  full  of  anthills  as  a foreft,  and  al- 
moft  as  rough. 

In  foil  and  fituation,thefe  old  grasslands 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  temporary  leys  of 
the  arable  lands ; and  their  management  is 

the 
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the  fame.*  All,  therefore,  that  requires  to  be 
faid  of  them  is,  that  they  ought  not  to  remain 
any  longer  a difgrace  to  the  hufbandry  of  the 
diftridt ; but  ought  either  to  be  fubje&ed  to 
the  general  management  of  the  country,  or  to 
be  rendered  productive,  as  grafsland,  by 
clearing  them  from  their  prefcnt  encumbrances. 

The  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  of  this  clafs 
of  grafslands  is  that  of  keeping  them  con- 
ftantly  in  the  date  of  pastor  age;  as  grazing 
or  dairy  grounds. 

In  the  MINUTIAL  MANAGEMENT  of  PAS- 
TURE GROUNDS,  a few  particulars  require  to 
be  noticed : though  taken  all  together , the  prac- 
tice of  this  diftridt  (nor  indeed  that  of  any 
other  individual  di Uriel  I have  yet  feen)  can- 
not be  held  out  as  a pattern.  See  the  Rural 
Economy  of  Yorkshire;  in  which  the 
fubjedt  of  grassland  is  treated  of  analyti- 
cally, and  its  feveral  departments  explained. 

I n the fpring  management  of  pajlures,  a praci 
tice  prevails,  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  1 
have  not  met  with  elfewhere. 

In  grounds  which  are  fed  in  winter,  cattle 
are  induced  t<?  fly  to  the  hedges  for  fhelter, 
and  there  to  drop  their  dung.  And  it  is  the 
cuftom,  here,  to  fet  women  to  colledt  the 

dung. 
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dung,  thus  partially  and  fuperfluOufly  fcat- 
tered,  into  heaps ; and  to  cart  it  into  the 
middle  of  the  piece,  and  then  fpread  it  upon 
the  parts  which  moft  require  it  : while  fome 
individuals  pile  it  in  large  heaps,  to  be  fet 
about  in  winter ; objecting  to  the  practice  of 
fpreading  it  over  the  grafs  in  the  fpring,  as 
tending  to  foul  it  i and,  under  the  fame  idea, 
objed  to  fpreading  the  dung,  dropt  in  the 
area  of  the  piece, — late  in  the  fpring  s efteem- 
ing  it  better  management  to  colled  and  carry 
it  off,  to  be  fet  about  in  a more  fuitable 
feafon. 

The  whole  of  this  pradice,  fo  far  as  relates 
to  the  colleding  of  dung  on  pafture  lands, 
more  efpecially  old  pafture  lands,  may  be 
eligible.  But  I am  of  opinion,  that  dung 
thus  colleded,  ought  not  to  be  fet  upon 
pafture  ground ; efpecially  fuch  as,  having  been 
long  in  a ftate  of  pafturage,  may  be  in  a de- 
gree fatiated  with  this  fpecies  of  manure ; but 
Ihould  be  carted  to  the  dungyard  for  the  ufe  of 
the  arable  land,  or  piled  in  heaps  for  the  ufe  of 
mowing  grounds : not,  however,  to  be  fet  on  in 
winter — the  worft  feafon  poflible — but  imme- 
diately after  the  hay  is  off : refrdhing  the 

; pafture 
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pafture  grounds,  if  they  require  it,  by  fome 
change  of  manure  *. 

For  the  J locking  of  pa /lures}  fee  the  article 

Grazing. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  winter  manage- 
ment of  pajlures , this  diftridt  furnifhes  an  in- 
ftance  of  pra&ice,  which  is  well  entitled  to  a 
place  in  this  regifter : namely,  that  of  (hutting 
up  pafture  grounds,  in  autumn,  for  a fupply 

of  SPRING  FEED. 

Mr.  Paget  of  Ibftock*,  in  whofe  fuperior 
management  I more  particularly  obferved 
this  admirable  ftroke  of  pradtice,  Units  up 

from 

* Moles.  A remarkable  circumdance  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  agriculture  of  this  dillrift  is  the  fearcity  of 
moles.  A mole  hill  is  rarely  feen.  There  are  perhaps 
entire  townlhips  without  a fingle  mole  in  them. 

Two  reafons  may  be  afiigned  for  this  circurn (lance. 
There  are  in  this  diftriT  few  old  hedgtrvws,  and  dill  lefs 
woodland : both  of  them  nurferies  of  moles.  And  while 
they  are  thus  deftitute  of  (helter,  it  is  the  practice  for 
townfhips  to  join  in  their  dellru&ion. 

The  price,  in  a town(hip  which  lias  been  neglefled 
and  the  number  of  moles  confiderable,  is  about  a penny 
an  acre  a year : afterwards  not  more  than  a halfpenny 
an  acre : not  more  than  two  guineas  perhaps  for  a 
middleiized  townlhip : and  this,  under  due  attention, 
becomes  in  a few  years  a mere  fmecure : except  near 
woods ; where  they  can  feldom  be  wholly  overcome. 
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from  the  middle  of  September  to  about  old 
Michaelmas,  as  the  age  of  the  grafs,  the  fea- 
fon,  and  other  circumitances  fuit ; making  a 
point  of  eating  the  ground  level  and  bare, 
previous  to  its  being  freed  from  flock ; 
from  which  it  is  kept  free,  until  it  be  wanted 
for  ewes  and  lambs ; or,  if  it  be  intended  for 
cattle,  until  the  firft  (hoot  of  grafs  in  the 
fpring;  which,  mingling  with  the  autumnal 
fhoots,  the  herbage  is  found  to  be  more  nu- 
tritious to  (lock  than  either  of  them  are  fepa- 
rately.  As  a certain  and  wholefome  fupply  of 
food  for  ewes  and  lambs,  in  early  fpring,  this 
preserved  pasture  is  depended  upon  as 
the  fheet-anchor  ; in  preference  to  turneps, 
cabbages,  or  any  other  Species,  whatever,  of 
what  is  termed  spring  feed. 

For  observations  on  preserving  after- 
grass, as  a fupply  of  fpring  feed,  fee  York. 
Econ.  v.  ii.  p.  148. 

Lowland  grass,  or  “ meadow/’  The 
meadowlands  of  this  diftrift  confift  of  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  of  the  bottoms,  or  dips  of 
vallies,  Scattered  over  almofl  every  part  of  it. 

Thefe  meadows  are  moftly  kept  as  mowing 
©rounds;  and  the  particulars,  belonging  to 

their 
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their  management,  which  will  require  to 
be  noticed,  fall  under  the  heads 
Draining, 

Watering* 

Hay  harveft, 

Aftergrafs.  • 

Draining.  This  operation,  whether  with 
rel'pedt  to  underdrains  or  furface  drains,  is  well 
attended  to,  here;  better,  I think,  than  in 
any  other  diftridl  which  has  fallen  under  my 
obfervation. 

Under  dr  dining  has  been  already  mentioned 
• under  the  article  soil  process  ; and  all  that 
requires  to  be  faid  of  furface  draining  is,  that 
it  is  generally  done  in  the  proper  feafon 
atitunln,  or  the  beginning  of  winter.  See 
Norf.  Econ. 

For  inftances  of  praftice  in  draining  mea- 
dow lands,  fee  the  minutes  referred  to 
below. 

Watering  meadows.  The  watering  of 
meadows  cannot  be  faid  to  have  yet  entered 
into  the  common  practice  of  this  diftridt. 
Neverthelefs,  it  has  made  fome  confiderable 
progrefs  toward  it.  Many  of  the  fuperior 
clafs  of  occupiers  have,  already,  evinced  their 

Vol.  I.  T fpirit. 
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fpirit,  at  leaft,  in  profecuting  this  cardinal 

IMPROVEMENT. 

There  are,  indeed,  a few  inftances,  in  which 
tire  art  has  reached  a degree  of  perfedtion, 
equal,  perhaps,  to  that  which  it  has  attained 
in  any  other  part  of  the  ifland.  But  as  I ftill 
hope  to  fee  this  department  of  rural  affairs  on 
what  may  be  termed  its  own  native  toil,  the 
more  western  counties,  where  it  appears 
to  have  been  firft  pracliled,  in  this  ifland,  and 
where,  only,  I believe,  it  has  been  received 
into  common  pradtice, — I (hall  forbear  giv- 
ing a detail  of  it  in  this  place.  Neverthelefs, 
there  are  circumjlances , in  the  pradtice  of  this 
diftridt,  which  require  to  be  noticed. 

The  or  ig in  of  meliorating  grafslands  with 
water  may  be  traced,  pretty  evidently,  in  this 
diftridt. 

The  benefit  of  natural  floods,  to  the 
grafslands  they  occafionally  overflowed,  being 
evident,  and  in  fome  inftances  great,  the 
means  of  producing  artificial  floods, 
and  of  fpreading  them  over  lands,  not  liable, 
in  their  natural  fituation,  to  be  overflowed, 
would  become,  of  courfe,  a defirable  objedt. 

The  moft  obvious  effedt  of  floods,  or  over- 
flowings of  rivers  and  brooks,  on  the  lands 

over 
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over  which  they  fpread,  is  that  of  depojiting 
their  earthy  particles ; thereby  operating  as  a 
vehicle  of  manure.  It  is  likewife  evi- 
dent to  common  obfervation,  that  foul  waters, 
as  thofe  of  floods,  let  fall  their  fediment  mod 
freely  in  a Jlagnant  fiate.  And  it  is  alfo 
equally  evident,  that  the  Hate  of  ftagnation 
of  the  waters  of  floods,  or  a ftate  that  ap- 
proaches it,  is  caufed  by  fome  obftruftion  of 
the  current,  below  the  place  of  ftagnation. 

Thefe  circumftances  being  feen,  and  they 
could  not  well  be  miffed  by  any  one  who 
gave  the  fubjeft  a fecond  thought,  the  means 
of  manuring  lands  with  water,  artificially, 
were  given  : in  fituations,  I mean,  which 
would  admit  of  the  requifite  obftruftions. 

The  dips  or  vallies  which  abound,  more  or 
lefs,  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  are  mentioned  above,  were  moft  apt 
fubje&s  for  flooding,  artificially,  with  foul 
waters,  on  the  principle  of  manuring  the 
land  with  their  sediment. 

A bank  Or  dam  being  made  acrofs  the  val- 
ley, below  the  part  to  be  manured,  the  ri- 
vulet, which  always  accompanies  a valley  of 
this  kind,  efpecially  after  heavy  rains,  the  - 
T 2 only 
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only  time  when  flooding  on  this  principle 
could  be  praftifed,  would  of  courfe  be  ob- 
ftrudted  ; and  its  waters,  fouled,  perhaps, 
with  the  richeft  particles  of  arable  lands, 
would  be  fpread  over  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  height 
of  the  bank,  and  its  own  flatnefs ; a valve  or 
floodgate  being  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  rivulet, 
to  let  off  the  waters,  when  the  whole  of  their 
foulnefs  were  depofited : thus  gaining  a prin- 
cipal advantage  over  natural  flooding ; in 
which  the  grofler  particles,  only,  are  let  fall ; 
the  finer,  and  perhaps  moft  valuable,  efcap- 
ing  to  the  river,  and  thence  to  the  fea,  before 
they  be  precipitated. 

On  thefe  principles,  it  is  evident,  fome  of 
the  meadow  lands  of  this  diftridt  have  for- 
merly been  flooded  * : and  it  is  not  probable 
that  fo  evident  a method  of  improving  mea- 
dow lands  fhould  have  been  confined  to 
this  diftfidl ; but  may  have  been  common  to 
other  parts  of  the  ifland. 

But  the  anti  ent  method  of  meliorating 
grafslands,  by  the  means  of  stagnant  wa- 
ter, could  no  longer  prevail,  than  until  the 

fupe- 

* See  min.  37. 
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fuperior  efFeds  of  running  water,  on'fuch 
lands,  were  difcovered  and  afcertained. 

This  important  difcovery  muft  have  been 
made,  by  obfervat  ion,  on  the  comparative  effects 
of  running  and  {landing  water,  in  the  natural 
or  artificial  flooding  above  fpoken  of ; and 
rnuft  have  been  afcertained,  by  a long  courfe 
of  experience  : it  is  not  likely  that  reafon  fhould 
have  had  any  fliare,  in  ftriking.  out  the  mo- 
dern method  of  improving  grafslands,  by 
running  water.  For  even  now,  when 
the  reality  of  the  improvement  appears  to  be 
fully  eftablifhed,  there  feems  to  be  no  fatif- 
fadory  theory  to  account  for  it.  The  warmth, 
communicated  by  running  water  to  the  grafs 
it  flows  over,  is  the  bed  account  that  the  moft 
enlightened  in  the  art  can  give,  of  thfc  good 
effed  of  running  water,  on  grafsland. 

Even  after  the  difcovery  was  made,  and 
the  effed  fully  eftabliflicd,  it  would  be  fome 
length  of  time,  before  the  art  arrived  at  its 
prefent  high  degree  of  perfedion.  It  may, 
in  its  prefent  flate,  be  fafely  deemed  the  moft 
feientific  operation  that  has  entered  into  the 
common  pradice  of  hufbandry. 

To  the  memory  of  the  inventor  or  in 
ventors  be  the  higheft  pnjile  ! 

T 3 It 
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If  the  art,  as  it  now  [lands,  were  ftruck  out 
on  principle,  it  muft  have  been  on  that  of 
animal  circulation;  to  which  the  ope- 
ration of  meliorating  grafslands  with  water, 
through  the  means  of  flqats  and  drains, 
is  perfectly  analogous. 

The  floats  are  arteries,  conveying  the  cir- 
culating fluid  to  every  part  of  the  fubjedt ; 
imbuing  every  atom  : the  drains,  veins,  col- 
lecting the  feathered  fluid,  and  conveying  it 
back  to  its  natural  channel. 

« 

In  lefs  figurative  language,  the  floats  are 
trenches,  receiving,  by  the  means  of  flood- 
gates, as  occafion  requires,  the  waters  of  a 
river,  brook,  or  rivulet,  and  conveying  it 
along  the  upper  margin,  and  upon  the  tops 
of  the  natural  or  artificial  fvvells  of  the  field  of 
improvement : the  drains,  counter  trenches, 
ftretching  along  the  lower  margin,  and  wind- 
ing in  the  dips  and  hollows,  to  receive  the 
■water  fpread  over  the  furface  by  the  floats. 

Each  fet  of  trenches,  whether  of  floats  or 
drains,  bears  more  or  lefs  refemblance  to  a 
tree,  with  its  trunk  and  branches : the  branches 
of  the  floats  increafing  in  number,  and  dimi- 
nifhing  in  fize,  as  they  proceed  from  the  river 
or  other  fource  ; thofe  of  the  drains,  on  the 

con-  • 
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contrary,  diminidiing  in  number  and  in- 
creafing  in  fize,  as  they  approach  the  re- 
ceptacle. 

When  the  water  is  at  **  work”  (as  it  is 
properly  enough  termed)  the  entire  furface 
(fuppofing  the  operation  to  be  perfeEl)  is 
covered  with  one  continued  sheet  op 
.living  water  ; purling  evenly  over  every 
part,  fome  inch  or  more  deep.  If  the  grafs 
be  very  fhort,  the  water  is  feen  ; and  has  a 
beautiful  as  well  as  a profitable  effedt : if  not, 
it  fleals  unfeen  among  the  herbage  ; or  Ihows 
itfelf  partially  : it  being  impoffible,  in  prac- 
tice, to  render  the  Iheet,  throughout,  of  a uni- 
form depth  or  thicknefs. 

From  this  general  idea  of  the  method  of 
watering  grafslands,  on  the  modern  principle, 
it  is  evident,  that  a dead  fiat,  a perfeEl  levels 
is,  of  all  other,  the  word  adapted  to  the 
practice. 

A perfect  level,  however,  feldom  occurs 
in  nature  : inequalities,  diffidently  to  pro- 
mote a circulation  of  water  on  turf,  may  ge- 
nerally be  difcovered,  if  judicioully  fought. 

In  the  Midland  Counties,  I have  feen^ 
in  the  practice  of  a fuperior  manager,  a beau- 
T 4 tifully 
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tifully  Ample  expedient  praftifed,  to  find  out 
the  inequalities  of  a piece  of  ground,  nearly 
flat : that  of  covering  it  with  water ; and 
preferring  the  level  by  the  means  of  “ level- 
ling pegs flumps  or  piles  driven  down, 
in  various  parts,  to  a level  with  the  furface 
of  the  water ; fo  that  after  the  water  was 
let  off,  the  level  ftill  remained.  The  parts 
laft  covered  were,  of  courfe,  the  proper 
ground  for  the  floats  ; the  parts  laft  freed,  for 
the  drains  : art  being  ufed,  where  wanted, 
to  give  additional  advantage  to  the  natural 
inequalities. 

Situations,  in  general,  abound  fufficicntly  , 
with  inequalities  of  furface  : natural,  as  the 
fwells  and  hollows  of  lands  lying  out  of  the 
way  of  floods,  and  having  never  been  plow- 
ed : artificial,  as  thofe  which  have  been  raifed 
*by  the  plow  into  ridge  and  furrow : in  this 
. cafe,  the  ridges  receive  the  floats,  the  furrows 
the  drains  : in  that,  the  level  (the  fpirit  level, 
or  perhaps  only  a plummet)  is  the  guide  to 
the  floats ; the  water  they  throw  out,  to  the 
drains. 

In  this  diftrift,  I have  feen  the  fide  of  a hill 
watered  with  rain  water  from  a road  running 
along  the  top  of  it : the  fame  trench,  in  this 
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cafe,  a£ling  as  float  and  drain ; running, 
a zigzag,  along  the  face  of  the  Hope ; the 
lower  folds  catching  the  water  lpread  out 
by  the  upper. 

I have  likewife  obferved,  in  this  diftridf, 
feveral  inftances  of  ridges  and  furrows  being 
watered  from  fimilar  fources.  In  thefe  cafes, 
whether  the  natural  defcent  of  the  lands  were 
little  or  great,  the  floats  were  opened  upon  the 
ridges,  with  clods  of  turf,  cut  out  of  the  tren- 
ches, placed,  at  diftances  proportioned  to  the 
defcent,  to  check  the  current  fufficiently,  to 
force  the  water  out  of  the  trench  above,  yet 
leaving  it  a fufficient  paflage,  to  fuffer  it  to 
carry  down  a fupply  to  the  parts  below. 

In  this  4iftridt,  alfo,  I have  met  with  one  or 
more  inftances  in  which  ridges  and furrows  have 
been  levelled!  at  an  exceflive  coft,  by  paring 
off  the  turf,  throwing  down  the  ridges  by 
hand,  and  replacing  the  turf ! giving  the  fur- 
face  one  regular  gentle  defcent : and  this; 
notwithftanding  it  is  allowed,  by  thofe  who 
piay  be  ftyled  mafters  in  the  art,  that  the 

QUICKER  TH£  CIRCULATION,  THE  MORE 
BENEFICIAL  THE  EFFECT. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  pretty 
evidently,  that  the  operation,  though 
fcitntificy  can  feldom  be  rendered  mechanical , 

Straight 
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Straight  lines  and  plain  furfaces  can  feldom 
be  had,  but  at  a great  and,  frequently,  an  un- 
neceflary  expence.  The  given  fituation  of 
the  ground  fhould  be  confulted,  and  maturely 
ftudied,  before  the  work  be  fet  about.  Every 
fite  may  be  faid  to  require  a different  arrange- 
ment of  trenches.  Of  courfe,  no  man  ought 
to  fet  about  a work  of  fo  difficult  a nature, 
until  he  has  ftudied  its  principles,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  its  theory  : nor,  then,  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  prattle,  in  himfelf  or 
others. 

To  expatiate  on  the  utility  of  watering 
grafslands  would  be  a wafte  of  words.  In 
fituations  where  a fufficient  fupply  of  water,  of 
a fertilizing  quality,  can  be  commanded,  at 
all  feafons,  it  ranks,  indifputably,  among  the 
higheft  clafs  of  improvements. 

Much,  however,  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  water : not  on  its  colour^  or  clearnefs, 
but  cm  the  fpecific  quality  of  its  fnfpended 
particles.  Waters,  in  their  natural  ftate  (not 
purified  by  diftillation),  more  efpecially 
fpring  waters,  though  perfectly  tranfparent 
and  pure  to  the  eye,  are  various  in  quality, 
as  foils  are  : owing  to  earthy  and  other  par- 
ticles bcingfufpepded  in  them,  imperceptibly 
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to  the  eye ; requiring  the  aid  of  chemiftry 
fo  deted  them.  Hence  hard  water,  foft  water, 
whqlefome  waters,  and  medicinal  waters, 
for  a ftriking  effed  of  clear  fpring  water, 
fee  MiN.39. 

But  although  much  may  depend  on  the 
quality  of  water,  for  the  purpofe  of  melio- 
rating grafslands,  ftill  more,  perhaps,  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  ; on  having  a fufficient 
fupply  at  all  feafons.  With  this,  there  are, 
perhaps,  few  waters  which  might  not  be  ren- 
dered beneficial  to  grafsland,  if  thrown  over 
it  at  proper  feafons,  and  in  proper  quantity  : 
without  it,  the  benefit,  it  is  poffible,  may 
not  be  adequate  to  the  expence.  Th egreatejt, 
at  leaft:  the  mojl  obvious,  advantage  of  water- 
ing grafslands  arifes  in  a dry  feafon  ; and  if 
the  fupply  fail  in  fuch  feafons,  as  frequent- 
ly happens,  in  many  fituatiojis,  the  inten- 
tion is  in  part  fruftrated?  the  early  fpring 
waterings  being,  in  this  cafe,  all  that  can  be 
commanded. 

This,  however,  by  way  of  caution : not 
as  a difcouragement  to  the  pradice.  There 
are,  in  this  ifland,  fituations  innumerable, 

, in  which  the  advantages  arifing  to  the  prac- 
tice, properly  qonduded,  would  far  exceed 
• the 
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the  expence  of  obtaining  them  : and  to  af- 
certain  them  is  an  object  of  the  firft  magni- 
tude to . the  owners  and  occupiers  of  grafs- 
Jands.' 

Thus,  having  endeavoured  to  convey  a 
general  idea,  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  fubjedt,  of  the  nature,  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  effedt  of  watering  gr^fslands, 
on  the  principle  of  circulation,  I will  mention 
a few  interefting  circumftances  of  pradlice, 
which  occurred  to  my  observation,  in  this 
Midland  diftridt. 

Mr.  Bak ewell  of  Dilhley  ftands  firft,  in 
this  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  as  an  improver 
of  grafslands  by  watering. 

Formerly,  a fuite  of  meadows,  lying  by 
the  banks  of  the  Soar,  received  confiderable 
benefit  from  the  water  of  the  river  being 
judicioufly  fprcad  over  them,  in  the  times 
of  floods.  But,  now,  not  only  thefe  mea- 
dows, but  near  a hundred  acres,  I believe, 
of  higher  land,  lying  entirely  out  of  the 
way  of  natural  floods,  are  watered  on  the 
modern  principle. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  like  a man  of  experience  in 
bufinefs,  before  he  fet  about  this  great  work, 
ftudied  the  art  in  the  principal  - fcene  of 
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pradice;  the  weft  of  England;  where  he 
fpent  fome  days  with  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Boswell,  who,  fome  years  ago,  publiftied 
a treatife  on  the  fubjed  *. 

The  great  ftroke  of  management,  in  this 
department  of  Mr.  Bakewell’s  pradice, 
which  marks  his  genius  in  ftrong  charaders, 
is  that  of  diverting  to  his  purpofe  a rivulet  or* 
fmall  brook,  whofe  natural  channel  lkirts  the 
fartheft  boundary  of  his  farm ; falling,  with 
a confiderable  defeent,  down  a narrow  valley ; 
in  which  its  utility,  as  a fource  of  improve- 
ment to  land,  was  confined. 

This  rivulet  is  therefore  turned,  at  the 
higheft  place  that  could  be  commanded,  and 
carried,  in  the  canal  manner,  round  the 
point  of  a fwell,  which  lies  between  its  na- 
tural bed  and  the  farmery  : by  the  execution 
of  this  admirable  thought,  not  only  com- 
manding the  lkirts  of  the  hill  as  a fite  of  im- 
provement by  watering ; but  fupplying  by 
this  artificial  brook  (fee  YoRK.EcON.i. 
1 74.)  the  houfe  and  farm  offices  with  water  : 

— filling 

* Mr.  Boswell’s  Treatise,  on  watering 
grasslands,  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recommended  to 
thofe  who  wi(h  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pradice. 
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1 — filling  from  it  a drinking  pool,  for  horfes 
and  cattle a wafh  pool,  for  Iheep ; and 
converting  it  to  a multitude  of  other  pur- 
pofes*  : acquifitions  which  many  other 

fituations  in  the  ifland  are  capable  of  fur- 
nilhing. 

Mr.  Bt’s  improvements,  in  this  departs 
ment  of  rural  affairs,  are  not  only  ex- 
tenfive,  but  high ; and  are  rendered  the 
more  ftriking,  by  “ proof  pieces”  (a  good 
term  for  experimental  patches)  left  in  each 
fitc  of  improvement.  Mr.  Bakewell  is,  in 
truth,  a majcr  in  the  art ; and  Difhley,  at  pre- 

fent* 

* One  of  which  is  too  valuable  to  be  pa  (Ted  with- 
out  dillinftion.  Three  years  ago,  Mr.  B.  I remember* 
was  endeavouring  to  invent  a flatbottomed  boat,  or 
barge,  to  navigate  upon  this  canal ; for  the  purpofe,  moft  ' 
particularly,  of  conveying  his  turneps  from  the  field  to 
the-cattle  fteds;  But  finding  this  not  eafily  prafticable* 
his  great  mind  ftruck  out,  or  rather  caught , the  beau- 
tifully fimple  idea  of  launching  the  turneps  themfelve* 
into  the  water ; and  letting  them  float  down  fingly  with 
the  current ! “ We  throw  them  in,  and  bid  them  meet 
ns  at  the  Barn  End  ! 1 1”  where  he  is  now  (Ottober 
1789)  contriving  a refervoir,  or  dry  dock*  for  them  to 
fail  into  : with  a grate  at  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  wa- 
ter; but  retaining  the  turneps ; which  will  there  belaid 
up,  clean  wafted*  and  freightfree,  as  a fupply  in  frofly 
weather  l 
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fent,  a fchool  in  which  it  might  be  ftudied 
with  lingular  advantage. 

Mr.  Paget  of  Ibftock  is  alfo  a proficient 
in  the  fcience  and  art  of  watering  grafs- 
lands,  on  the  modern  principle.  He  cuts  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  hay,  annually,  from 
lands  which  have  received  no  other  manure 
than  water , during  the  laft  forty  years.  A 
Unking  inflance,  this,  that  water  is  not 
merely  a Jlimulus  or  force , as  fome  men  con- 
ceive it  to  be  ; but  communicates  fome  adtual 
nutriment  to  the  herbage  *. 

Mr.  Moor  of  Appleby  has  executed  a 
confiderable  work  of  this  kind,  and  in  ajudi- 
cious  manner  ; cutting  a frelh  channel,  on 
one  fide  of  the  fite  of  improvement,  for  a rivu- 
let which  winded  through  its  middle  ; in  or- 
der to  prevent  its  overflowing  at  an  improper 
feafon ; and  converting  the  old  channel 
(partially  filled  up)  into  a main  float:  an 
expedient  which  may  frequently  be  prac- 
tifed  with  good  effect. 

And 

* One  circumftance  which  occurred  in  Mr.  P.’s  prac- 
tice ought  to  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  caution.  By 
watering  an  orchard  with  the  wa things  of  the  ftreet 
and  yards  of  a neighbouring  village  (a  Jefirable  fpecies 
of  water)  the  fruit  trees  were  greatly  injured : and  i a 
Mr.  B.'s  pradtice,  a fimilar  circumftance  took  place. 
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And  Mr.  Wilks  of  Meelham,  among  his 
various  and  extraordinary  exertions  of  ge- 
nius and  fpirit,  has  not  negledled  the  water- 
ing  of  , grafslands  : a fpecies  of  rural  im- 
provement which  he  is  profecuting  with,  per- 
haps, unexampled  ardour. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  there  are  two  in- 
fiances  of  practice,  which  form  a ftriking 
contrail : one  was  done  at  a great  expence, 
with  an  uncertain  fupply  of  water  : the  other 
at  a trifling  coll,  with  an  abundant  fupply, 
at  all  feafons.  But  as  the  comparative  effedt 
of  thefe  two  incidents  of  practice  will  ap- 
pear, under  Unking  circumllances,  in  the 
Minutes,  it  is  unnecefiary  to  fay  more  on 
the  fubjedl,  here. 

Ha  ying.  The  harvelling  of  herbage  is 
among  the  firll  concerns  of  hufbandry* 
The  quality,  and  of  courfe  the  value,  of  hay 
depends,  in  a great  meafure,  on  the  Hate  in 
which  it  i*  laid  up.  Grain,  though  liable  to 
damage,  by  a long  continuance  of  unfavour- 
able weather,  is  much  lefs  hazardous  than 
herbage. 

Neverthelefs,  in  many,  or  moll,  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  we  find  haymaking,  not- 
withllanding  it  is  one  of  the  oldell  operations 

in 
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in  hufbandry,  the  lead  underftood,  or  the 
mod  negle&ed.  In  this  didridt,  it  is  found 
in  a date  of  the  lowed  negledt. 

The  ordinary  pradtice  of  the  didridt  is  this : 
-—the  fwaths  are  fpread  immediately,  or  pre- 
fently,  after  the  mowers,  with  little  or  no  re- 
gard to  the  weather : differing  the  grafs  to  lie 
abroad,  no  matter  how  long,  until  the  top  be 
dry.  It  ts  then  turned  ; and,  the  other  fide 
being  dried,  it  is  raked  into  rows  ; and  car- 
ried, as  it  becomes  dry  : beginning  the  rick, ' 
perhaps,  as  foon  as  one  load  is  ready;  letting 
it  lie  abroad,  continuing  to  add  load  after 
load,  until  it  be  topped  up.  During  the  two 
hay  harveds  I was  in  the  didridt,  I do  not  re- 
colledt  to  have  feen,  in  its  pradtice,  a hay- 
cock, of  any  Jize  or  form ; fome  bundles  of 
clover  hay  excepted. 

But  a main  dimulus  to  good  management, 
emulation,  appears  to  be  here  wanting,  in 
this  cafe.  It  is  no  difgrace  to  make  bad  hay. 
Every  thing  is  attributed  to  the  weather.  All 
the  praife  of  hay-making  is  given  to  him  who 
has  done  fird ; and  all  its  difgrace  falls  on 
him  who  finifhes  lad. 

In  1784,  a difficult  fcafon,  a fird-rate  far-  * 
mer  bragged  of  his  having  made,  that  year,  all 

Vol.  I.  ' U forts 
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forts  of  hay  ; as  cow  hay,  ftirk  hay,  and 
“ pig  hay  namely*  fome  fo  bad  as  to  be  fit 
for  litter  only. 

In  1 785,  when  hay  was  four  or  five  pounds 
a ton,  I have  feen  a very  induflrious  pains- 
taking farmer  tedding  his  hay  while  it  actually 
rained  : giving  as  a reafon  for  his  conduct, 
that  it  mull  be  fpread  about,  and  it  might  as 
well  be  done  fooner  as  later.  Yet  I had  heard 
this  very  man  offering,  only  a few  days  be- 
fore, a fpeculative  price  of  four  guineas  a ton 
for  “good”  hay,  to  be  delivered  the  enfuing 
winter  for  his  own  ufe  ! Neverthelefs,  the 
hay  under  notice  lay  feveral  days  abroad,  be- 
fore it  was  deemed  fufficiently  dry  on  the  top 
to  be  turned ! 

Thefe  circumftancesarenot  mentioned  iH- 
naturedly  ; but  to  fhew,  the  laft  more  parti- 
cularly, which  occurred  iirthe  practice  of  one 
of  the  fhrewdefl  belt  managers  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, that  the  art  is  not  fufficiently  un- 
derftood  : though,  in  the  pradlice  of  fomc 
few  individuals,  it  may  be  fuperior  to  the  or- 
dinary practice  of  the  diftrift. 

For  prafticeinSuRREV,feeMiN.  of  Agric. 

For  the  praftice  of  Yorkshire,  fee  York. 
Econ. 

For 
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For  the  practice  of  Glocestershire,  fee 
Glo.  Econ. 

AfteRgRass.  The  management  of  after- 
grafs,  here,  is  in  general  judicious.  It  is  ge- 
nerally fuffered  to  get  up  to  a full  bite,  before 
it  be  broken:  not  turned  in  upon,  as  inGLO- 
cesteRshire,  as  foon  as  the  hay  is  off : nor 
fuffered,  as  in  Yorkshire,  to  ftand  until 
much  of  it  be  wafted.  For  further  remarks 
on  this  fubjeft,  fee  min.  62. 

In  the  flocking  of  lattermath,  likewife,  the 
Midland  graziers  are  judicious  : efteeming  it 
bad  management  to  overftock  it.  A cow  an 
acre,  on  well  grown  aftergrafs,  feems  to  be 
confidered  as  full  flock. 

References  to  theMiNUTEs  ooGrassland. 

For  obfervations  on  the  ancient  method  of 
flooding  grafsland  by  “ floating  upward,”  lee 
min.  27. 

For  inftance  of  practice  in  furface  draining , 
fee  min.  32. 

For  the  practice  of  burning  dead  grafs,  and 
the  dangerous  confequences,  38. 

For  the  effeeft  of  calcarious  water  on  lapd, 
fee  min.  39. 

For  obfervations  on  the  water  of  the  Dove, 
&?c.  42. 
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For  an  inftance  of  great  profit  by  watering, 
fee  min.  46. 

For  the  propriety  of  cutting  fur  face  drains 
where  fods  are  wanted,  49. 

For  experience  and  the  expence  in  mowing 
off  the  weeds  of pajiure  grounds,  51. 

For  lifts  o fgrajfts  and  weeds,  and  obferva- 
tions  on  agricultural  botany,  55. 

For  obfervations  on  haying  in  drought,  and 
on  \\\e  imz\\ produce  oi  hay  in  1785,  56. 

For  remarks  on  eating  latter  math,  62. 

For  ptaftice  in  fpreading  the  mould  of  fur- 
face  drains,  64. 

For  practice  and  expence  of  clearing  drink- 
ing pits,  66. 

For  practical  obfervations  on  watering 
ridges y 68. 

For  farther  obfervations  on  fpreading  the 
mould  of furface  drains,  69. 

F or  opinion  thxtgeefe  ace  eligible  in pafture 
grounds,  72. 

For  obfervations  on  the  meadow  Jbftgrafs , 
fee  min.  73. 

For  obfervations  onthe  creeping  crowfoot,  85, 

For  inftances  of  haying  in  September,  88v 

.it.  . - « 
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A DISTRICT,  rich  in  foil,  and  much  of 
it  in  a Hate  of  herbage,  naturally  abounds 
with  livestock. 

In  the  Midland  District,  the  four  prin- 
cipal fpecies  are  found  in  peculiar  plenty, 
and  in  a lingular  ftate  of  improvement.  The 
other  three  I lhall  pafsover.  Rabbits  can- 
not be  deemed  an  object  of  the  rural  eco- 
nomy of  this  diftrict ; and  with  regard  to 
poultry  and  bees, nothing  fufficiently  ftrik* 
ing  has  occurred  to  me  in  it,  to  require  par- 
ticular notice  *. 

Therefore,  this  divifion  of  the  prefent  work 
will  be  confined  to 

Horfes,  Sheep, 

Cattle,  Swine. 

U 3 A country 

* Except  that  came  fowls  are.here,  in  thefirll  e(U- 
tnation,  as  a fpecies  of  poultry;  as  producing  more 
eggs,  and  being,  themfelves,  better flejhed  and  better  fla- 
voured than-fowls  in  general, 
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A country  that  has  defervedly  obtained  fo 
much  credit  by  its  management  of  liveftock, 
efpecially  the  three  fpecies  firft  mentioned, 
and  which  has  carried  on  the  improvement  of 
the  feveral  fpecies,  more  particularly  thofe  of 
cattle  and  Iheep,  with  a fpirit  unknown  be- 
fore, and  has  raifed  them  to  a height  unat- 
tained, perhaps,  in  any  age  or  nation,  is  en- 
titled to  every  attention.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  unpardonable,  and  altogether  inconfiftent 
with  this  undertaking,  to  pafs  over  its 
pradtice  in  a fuperficial  manner.  The  fpirit 
of  improvement  is  now  in  the  zenith,  and  the 
improvement  itfelf,  taken  in  a general  light, 
is  now,  probably,  at  its  height.  The  breed 
of  horfes  of  this  diftridt  is  allowed  to  be  on  the 
decline.  Its  breed  of  cattle  are  probably  at 
its  height.  And  its  fheep  are  at  prefent  fo 
near  perfedtion,  that  it  is  not  probable  they 
fhould  hereafter  receive  much  improvement. 
Befide,  the  grand  luminary  of  the  art  has 
palled  the  meridian,  and  though  at  prefent  in 
full  fplendor,  is  verging  toward  the  horizon. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  underwood,  by 
thofe  who  are  not  locally  acquainted  with  this 
diftridl,  that  Mr.  Bakewell,  though  he  has 

been 
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been  long,  and  moft  defervedly,  confidered  as 
the  principal  promoter  of  the  art  of  breed- 
ing, and  has  for  fome  length  of  time  taken 
the  lead,  is  the  only  man  of  diflinguifhed 
merit  in  this  department  of  rural  affairs,  in 
the  diftrid  under  lurvey.  It  abounds,  'and 
has,  for  many  years,  abounded,  with  intelli- 
gent and  fpirited  breeders.  I could  mention 
fome  fifteen  or  twenty  men  of  repute,  and 
moll:  of  them  men  of  confiderable  property, 
who  are  in  the  fame  department,  and  feveral 
of  them  eminent  for  their  breeds  of  flock, 

hleverthelefs,  it  mufl  be  and  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  Mr.  Bakewell  is  at  the  head 
of  the  department and,  whenever  he  may 
drop,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  and  highly 
probable,  that  another  leader,  of  equal  fpirit, 
and  equal  abilities,  will  not  be  found  to  fuc* 
teed  hint, 

Having  faid  this,  however,  it  will  be  proper 
to  apprize  my  readers  flill  farther,  that  the 
following  account  mufl  not  be  underflood  as 
a detail  of  the  practice  of  Mr.  Bakewell  ; 
but  as  a more  enlarged  regifler  of  the  prailice 
at  prefent  eftablifhed  intheMiDLAND  Coun- 
ties. For  notwithflanding  I have  been  re- 
U 4 peatedly 
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peatedly  favoured  with  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing ample  obfervation  on  Mr.  Bakewell’s 
practice  ; and  have,  as  repeatedly,  been  fa- 
voured with  his  liberal  communications  on 
rural  fubjedts  ; it  is  not  my  intention  to  deal 
out  Mr.  B.’s  -private  opinions,  or  even  to  at- 
tempt a recital  of  his  particular  practice,  any 
other  than  as  it  conflityjtes  a valuable  part  of 
the  practice  of  the  diftridt  under  furvey. 

In  regiftering  this  practice,  it  will  be  re- 
quifite,  befide  a feparate  account  of  the  fe- 
veral  breeds  and  their  improvement,  tp 
defcribe  the  methods  of  breeding -and 
Hearing  each  fpecies,  and  to  detail  the  bu- 
finefs  of  grazing,  and  the  dairy  manage- 

MENT.  : 

To  give  full  fcope  to  the  enquiry,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  take  a feparate  view  of  each 
fpecies  of  liveflock,  that  are  here  the  objedts 
of  attention;  and,  previoufly,  to  convey  fome 
general  ideas  refpedting  the  principles  of 
improvement,  which  have,  here,  been  laid 
down,  and  the  means,  by  which  they  have 
been  fuccefsfully,  and  rapidly,  raifed  into 
pradtice.  The  fubjedt  is  new,  at  leaft  to  this 
work,  and  will  therefore  require  a degree  of 
attention  adequate  to  its  importance. 

Thq 
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The  moft  general  principle  is  beauty  of 
form  ; — a principle  which  has  been  applied 
in  common  to  the  four  fpecies.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  however,  that  this  principle  was 
more  clofely  attended  to  at  the  outfet  of  im- 
provement (under  an  idea,  in  fotfle  degree 
falfely  grounded,  that  beauty  of  form  and 
utility  are  infeparable)  than  at  prefent, 
when  men  who  have  been  long  converfant  in 
pra&ice,  make  a diftinftion  between  a “ ufe- 
ful  fort,”  and  a fort  which  is  merely  “ hand- 
fome.” 

The  next  principle  attended  to  is  a pro- 
portion  of  parts,  or  what  may  be  called 
utility  of  form,  abftradtedly  confidered 
from  the  beauty  of  form  : thus,  of  the 
three  edible  fpecies,  the  parts  which  are 
deemed  offal,  or  which  bear  an  inferior 
price  at  market,  fliould  be  fmall,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  better  parts.  This  principle, 
Jiowever,  appears  to  have  been  differently  at- 
tended to  in  different  fpecies  ; and  will  re- 
quire to  be  re-examined,  in  taking  the  fepa- 
rate  view  of  each  fpecies. 

A third  principle  of  improvement,  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Midland 

breeders^ 
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breeders,  is  the  texture  of  the  mufcular  parts 
—or  what  is  termed  flesh  : a quality  of 
liveftock  which,  familiar  as  it  may  long  have 
been  to  the  butcher  and  the  confumer , has  not, 
perhaps,  been  attended  to  by  breeders,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been  by  graziers,  until  of 
Jate  years  in  this  diftridt ; where  the  *e  flesh” 
is  now  fpoken  of  with  the  fame  familiarity  as 
the  hide  or  the  fleece ; and  where  it  is  clearly 
underftood,  that  the  grain  of  the  meat  de- 
pends wholly  on  the  breep,  not,  as  has  been 
heretofore  confidered,  on  the  size  of  the 
animal 

But  the  principle  which,  at  prefent,  en^ 
groffes  the  greateft  fliare  of  attention,  and 
which,  above  all  others,  is  entitled  to  the  gra- 
zier's, atteption,  is  fat, — or  rather  fattikg 
quality  : that  is,  a natural  propenfity  to  ac- 
quire a ftate  of  fatneft,  at  an  early  age,  and, 
when  at  full  keep,  in  a Ihort  fpace  of  time  : 
another  quality  which  is  found  to  be  heredi- 
tary - 1 

* Jt  appears,  hpwever,  in  the  praftice  of  York  shirk 
(vol.  ii.  p.183.),  that  circumftances  led  the  breeders  of 
that  country  to  pay  fame  attention  to  the  flelh  of  cattle  : 
and  I have  been  informed,  by  a gentleman  converfant 

in  the  Herefordshire  breed  of  cattle,  that  fimilar 
circumftances  took  place,  and  probably  about  the  fame 
timr,  in  that  quarter  of  the  ifland. 
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Wry  -depending,  in  fome  confiderable  de-r 
gree  at  leaft,  on  breed,  or  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  blood  : namely,  on  the  fpecific 
quality  of  the  parents. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Midland  breeders 
reft  every  thing  on  breed  ; under  a com- 
viction,  that  the  beauty  and  utility  of  form,  the 
quality  of  the  flejb,  and  its  propcnfity  to  fat- 
tiefs,  are,  in  theyoffspring,  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  fimilar  qualities  in  the  parents. 
And,  what  is  extremely  interefting,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  obfervation,  that  thefe  four  quali- 
ties are  compatible ; being  frequently  found 
united,  in  a remarkable  manner,  in  the  fame 
individuals. 

Without  admitting,  or  endeavouring  to 
confute,  in  this  place,  that  the  four  qualities, 
here  explained,  are  the  only  ones  necelTary 
to  the  perfection  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  live- 
ftock  now  under  review,  we  pafs  on  to  the 
means,  whereby  thofe  principles  have  been 
applied,  in  attaining  the  degree  of  perfection, 
at  prefent,  obfervable  in  the  diftrict  under 

The  means  of  IMPROVEMENT,  in  the 
eftablilhed  practice  of  the  kingdom  at  large, 

are 
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are  thofe  of  fele&ing  females  from ‘the  na- 
tive flock  of  the  country,  and  crossing 
with  males  of  an  alien  breed  ; under  an  opi- 
nion, which  has  been  Univerfally  received, 
that  continuing  to  breed  from  the  fame  line 
of  parentage  tends  to  weaken  the  breed. 

Rooted,  however,  as  this  opinion  has  been, 
and  univerfally  as  that  practice  has  prevailed, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  fafl,  that  the  fupe- 
,,  rior  breeds  of  flock  of  this  diflrift  have  been 
raifed  by  a practice  directly  contrary  ; — that 
of  breeding,  not  from  the  fame  line  only,  but 
the  fame  family : a practice  which  has  now 
been  fo  long  eftablilhed,  as  to  have  acquired 
a technical  phrafeto  exprefsit:  “ breeding 
inandin"  is  as  familiar  in  the  converfation 
of  Midland  breeders,  as  crossing  is  in  that 
of  other  diftriets  *,  The  fire  and  the  daugh- 
ter, the  fon  and  the  mother,  the  brother  and 
the  fifler,  are,  in  the  ordinary  pra&ice  of  fu- 
perior  breeders,  now  permitted  to  improve 
their  own  kind  ; and  through  the.  afliflance  of 

this 

* Breeding  inandin-  This  term,  however,  i* 

' not,  I underiland,  of  Midland  origin;  claiming  New- 
market as  its  birth-place  ; the  idea  it  reprefents,  being 
ftruck  out,  and  the  practice  in  a degree  eftablilhed,  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  turf. 
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this  practice,  as  will  appear,  the  bold  leader 
of  thefe  improvements  produced  his  cele-, 
brated  (lock.  , 

The  argument  held  out  in  its  favour  is, 
that  there  can  be  only  one  bejl  breed ; and 
if  this  be  crojfed,  it  muft  neceifarily  be  with 
an  inferior  breed  ; the  neceftary  confequence 

of  which  muft  be  an  adulteration,  not  an  im- 

/ ■ 

provement. 

How  far  this  novel  praftice  may,  in  a ge- 
neral light,  be  confidered  as  fuperiorly  eli- 
gible, would  be  improper  to  be  difcufled  in 
this  place  ; in  which  I mean  to  convey,  only, 
a general  idea  of  the  prefent  practice  of  the 
diftrift ; in  order  to  fave  repetition,  and  to 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  me  through  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  enquiry  with  greater 
eafe.  To  this  intent,  it  muft  likewife  be  un- 
derftood,  that  although  much  has  probably 
been  done  by  breeding  inandin,  much 
alfo  has  been  done  by  crossing  ; not,  how- 
ever, by  a mixture  of  alien  breeds,  but  by 
uniting  the  fuperior  branches  of;  the  fame 
breed. 

The  degree  of  excellency  obtained,  how- 
ever, through  thefe  means,  is  not  more  re- 
markable than  the  sapidity  with  -v/hich  the 

improve- 
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improvement  of  the  feveral  breeds  has  beeri 
carried  on,  and  extended  ; not  over  this 
diftrift  only,  but  to  various  parts  of  the 
ifland. 

But  thefe  circumftances,  likewife,  have 
arifen  principally  out  of  a mere  point  of 
praftice ; which,  though  not  peculiar  to  this 
diftrldl,  is  nowhere,  I believe,  equally  pre- 
valent (except  in  Lincolnfhire),  and  enters 
hot,  in  any  degree*  Into  the  praftlce  of  the 
ifland  at  large  : in  which  breeders  of  every 
clafs  rear  or  pur  chafe  their  male  stock. 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  breeders  moftly 
hire  them  by  the  season, — of  a few  lead- 
ing men,  in  the  line  of  breeding  males  for 
this  pUrpofe  ; returning  them,  at  the  end  of 
the  feafon,  to  their  refpective  owners ; who, 
during  the  time  of  letting,  have  their  shows 
or  exhibitions,  to  which  dairymen,  graziers, 
and  ftallion  men  repair,  to  choofe  and  hire 
males  for  the  coming  feafon. 

Befide  thefe  private  exhibitions,  there  are, 
annually,  public  shows,  in  different  parts 
of  the  diftrift,  for  the  fame  purpofe : thus 
Ashby  has  its Jlallion  (how,  Leicester  its 
Jbow  of  rams ; and  Bosworth  has  its  Jhow 
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of,  bulls : not,  however,  merely  for  letting, 
but  likewife  for  fale. 

The  pradlice  of  letting  male  flock,  by  the 
feafon,  is  a department  of  rural  affairs  not 
known  to  the  kingdom  at  large  ; forming  a 
new  fobjedl  in  the  rural  fcience. 

In  pradlice,  however,  it  generally  happens 
that  a breeder  of  male  flock — provincially, 
for  want  of  a better  term,  called  a “ tup- 
man,”  is  likewife  a dairyman,  and  fre- 
quntly  a grazier  ; Mr.  Bakewell  being 
the  only  man,  in  this  diftridl,  who  confines 
his  pradlice  folely  to  breedinc  and  let- 
ting. 

It  mull  not,  however,  be  undcrflood  that 
dairymen  and  graziers  univerfally, throughout 
the  diftridl,  hire  their  males  of  thefe  fuperior 
breeders.  Many  of  them  Hill  go  on  in  the 
old  track  of  rearing,  or  of  purchafmg  of 
each  other,  agreeably  to  the  pradlice  of  other 
diflridls. 

The  pradlice  of  letting  out  male 
stock  by  the  feafon  being  a fubjedt  new  to 
this  undertaking,  it  will  be  proper,  in  this 
place,  to  examine  it  with  due  attention. 

Its  origin  does  not  clearly  appear.  It  has 
probably  arifen  in  the  letting  of  stallions 

for 
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man  has  a good  horfe  ; but  is  too  attentive 
to  the  ordinary  Wufinefs  of  his  farm,  to  follow 
him  every  week  to  three  or  four  markets,  and 
too  diffident  to  fet  him  off  to  advantage,  and 
to  enter  into  contefts  and  unavoidable  fquab- 
bles  with  dallion  men  : while,  to  a man  of 
more  leifure  and  lefs  modedy,  a loofe  calling 
is  mod  agreeable^  Thus  both  parties  are 
ferved  : the  letter  by  receiving  a fum  certain 
and  his  horfe  again  ; the  hirer  by  getting  a 
greater  number  of  mares  than  the  owned 
could  have  got.  This  mode  of  difpofal  would 
of  courfe  give  a loofe  to  the  breeding  of 
ftallions  ; for  the  breeder  not  only  got  rid  of 
the  difagreeable  part  of  the  bufinefs ; but  if 
his  own  neighbourhood  were  overdocked,  he 
could,  by  this  means,  fend  them  to  other 
didridts.  Similar  circumftances  might  lead 
to  the  letting  of  bulls  and  rams. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  letting  of  rams  has 
long  been  the  pradtice  of  Lincolnlhire  ; and 
the  letting  of  horses  has  probably  been 
pradtifed,  on  a fmall  fcale,  in  many  didridts. 
But  the  letting  of  male  dock,  viewed  in  the 
general  light  we  are  now  viewing  it,  was 
never  applied,  generally,  to  the  three  princi- 
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pal  fpecies,  until  of  late  years  in  this  diflrid. 
Mr.  Bak ewell,  though  he  cannot  be  deem- 
ed the  projedor,  has  certainly  been  the  prin- 
cipal promoter,  of  this  branch  of  rural  bufinefs. 

The  effect  of  letting  male  flock  has, 
probably,  been  greater  than  was  forefeen. 
The  great  improvement  which  has  beerr 
made  in  the  flock  of  this  diflrid  is  flriking ; 
but  may  be  accounted  for-  in  this  pradice. 
A fuperior  male,  the  befl  for  inftance,  in- 
flead  of  being  kept  confined  within  the  pale 
of  his  proprietor,  or  of  being  beneficial 
to  a few  neighbours  only,  became,  through 
this  pradice,  a treafure  to  the  whole  diftrid  : 
this  year  in  one  part  of  it,  the  next  in 
another*  Hence,  even  one  fuperior  male 
may  change  confiderably  the  breed  of  a 
country.  But,  in  a year  or  two,  his  offspring 
are  employed  in  forwarding  the  improve- 
ment. Such  of  his  fons  as  prove  of  a fupe- 
rior quality  are  let  out  in  a fimilar  way ; con- 
fequently  the  blood,  in  a fliort  time,  circulates 
through  every  part,  and  every  man  of  fpirit 
partakes  of  the  advantage. 

The  method  of  conduding  this  depart- 
ment of  rural  affairs,  and  the  prices  given, 
will  appear  under  each  fpecies  of  flock. 
Vol.  I.  X HORSES. 
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THE  SPECIES  of  horfe  bred  in  this 
didridt,  is  the  black  carthorse  ; for  which 
the  Midland  Counties  have,  for  fome  length 
of  tine,  been  celebrated.  Therefore,  not- 
withdanding  a full  convidtion  in  my  own 
mind,  of  the  unprofitablenefs  of  this  breed 
of  horfes,  as  beads  of  draft  in  hulbandry,  it 
is  neceflary  to  the  due  execution  of  this  work, 
and  for  other  reafons  which  will  appear,  tore- 
gider  the  leading  fadts  belonging  to  the  pre- 
fent  improved  variety  of  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties. 

This  variety  is  generally  and  well  under- 
dood  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  fix  Zea- 
land mares,  fent  over  from  the  Hague  by 
the  late  Lord  Chesterfield,  during  his 
embaffy  at  that  court. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  mares  finally  relling  at  his  lordfhip’s 
feat  at  Bretby,  in  the  Derbyfhire  quarter 
of  this  diflriCt,  the  breed  of  that  quarter 
became  improved,  and  Derbyshire,  for 
fome  time,  took  the  lead,  in  this  fpecies  of 
flock. 

But,  in  courfe  of  time,  Leicestershire 
(into  which  this  improved  breed  had  travel- 
led) either  through  better  fortune,  or  better 
management,  got  the  lead, — and  kept  it : 
Derbyfhire  having  been,  for  fome  years,  in- 
debted to  Leiceflerfliire,  for  their  befl  flal- 
lions  : fo  much  depends  on  fortune,  or  ma- 
nagement, or  both,  in  breeding. 

But  although  this  may  be  deemed  the  ori- 
gin of  the  prefent  Leiceflerfliire  breed,  the 
form  has  been  very  much  altered  fince  its 
firfl  eflablifliment.  During  the  lafl  thirty 
years,  the  long  forend,  long  back,  and  long 
thick  hairy  legs,  have  been  contracting  into 
a fliort  thick  carcafe,  a fliort  but  upright 
forend,  and  fhort  clean  legs  : it  having  been 
at  length  difcovered,  by  men  of  fuperior 
penetration,  that  flrength  and  activity,  rather 
than  height  and  weight,  arc  the  more  effen- 
tial  properties  of  farm  horfes : and  there  ap- 
pears to  be,  at  prefent,  fome  hope  of  men 
X 2 in 
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in  general  gaining  their  fenfes  fo  far,  as  to 
fee  them  in  the  fame  light. 

The  handfomejl  horfe  I have  feen  of  this  - 
breed,  and  perhaps  the  moft  piEiurable  horfe 
of  this  kind  ever  bred  in  the  ifland,  was  a 
ftallion  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  named  K.  He 
was,  in  reality,  the  fancied  war  horfe  of  the 
German  painters ; who,  in  the  luxuriance  of 
imagination,  never  perhaps  excelled  the  na- 
tural grandeur  of  this  horfe.  A man  of  mo- 
derate fize  feemed  to  fhrink  behind  his  forend,. 
which  rofe  fo  perfectly  upright,  his  ears 
flood  (as*Mr.  B.  fays  every  horfe’s  ears  ought 
to  (land  !)  perpendicularly  over  his.  fore  feet. 

It  may  be  faid,  with  little  latitude,  that,  in 
grandeur  and  fymmetry  of  form,  viewed  as  a 
pitfturable  objcdt,  he  exceeded  as  far  the 
horfe  which  this  fuperior  breeder  had  the 
honor  of  fhowing  to  his  majefty,  and  which 
was  afterwards  fhown,  publickly,fome  months 
ago  in  London,  as  that  horfe  does  the  meanefl 
of  the  breed.  Nor  was  his  form  deficient  in 
utility.  He  died,  I think  in  1785,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years. 

But  the  moft  vfeful  horfe  I have  feen  of  this 
breed  is  a much  younger  horfe  of  Mr.  B. 

whole 
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whole  letter  * I do  not  recoiled.  His  carcafe 
thick,  his  back  fhort  and  ftraight,  and  his 
legs  Ihort  and  clean  : as  ftrong  as  an  ox  ; yet 
adive  as  a poney  ; equally  fuitable  for  a cart 
or  a lighter  carriage  : — a fpecies  of  animal, 
which,  if  it  were  falhionable  as  human  food, 
would  be  full  as  eligible,  for  a farmer’s  ufe, 
as  an  ox,  of  equal  ftrength  and  adivity. 

Another  comparative  advantage  of  the 
prefent  improved  variety,  over  the  great 
loofe  heavy  lluggilh  forts  of  this  breed,  is  its 
hardinefs : its  thriving  quality  : its  being 
able  to  carry  flefh,  or  ftand  hard  work,  with 
comparatively  little  provender. 

Among  faddle  horfes,  this  diftindion,  in 
individuals  at  leaf:,  is  very  obfervable ; and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  dif- 
tind  breeds  of  horfes ; and  may,  in  much  pro- 
bability, belong  to  varieties ; may  be  here- 
ditary; may  defeend  with  fome  degree  of  cer- 
tainty from  parents  to  their  offspring. 

If  hardinefs  of  conftitution ; if  the  na- 
tural propenlity  of  thriving  on  a compara- 
X 3 tively 

* Mr.  Bakcwell  has  adopted  the  fimple  plan  of  dif- 
tinguilhing  not  his  horfes  only,  but  his  bulls  and  rams 
by  letters,  inftead  of  lefs  elegant  names. 
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tively  fmall  proportion  of  food,  obfervable 
in  fome  individuals,  be  in  its  nature,  here- 
ditary ; be  obtainable  with  any  tolerable  de- 
gree of  certainty,  by  management  in  breed- 
ing ; as  thole  who  have  experience  affert  it 
is — not  in  this  only,  but  in  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  liyeftock  ; — it  is  a moft  interefting  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  nature  of  domeftic  ani- 
mals. 

Breeding.  To  gain  a comprehenfive  idea 
of  this  fubjeft,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine 
the  male  and  female  feparately. 

Stallions.  Viewing  the  diftrict  at  large, 
ftallions  are  bred  and  managed  in  different 
ways.  Some  are  bred  by  farmers , who  draw 
them,  and  cover  with  them  in  the  feafon. 
Others  by  breeders,  who  cither  cover  with  them 
themfelves,  or  let  them  out  to  others  for  the 
feafon,  or  fell  them,  altogether,  to  farmers  or 
{fallionmen,  who  travel  them  about  the  coun- 
try, as  in  the  practice  of  other  diftridts. 

The  letting  is  done  either  at  the  breeder’s 
private  fhows,  previoufly  to  the  feafon  of 
covering ; or  at  a public  fliow,  where  they 
are  lold  as  well  as  let  j as  will  appear  in 
MiN-  37* 

The 
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Th-t  prices  given  for  Stallions, — by  pur  chafe, 
are  fifty  to  two  hundred  guineas, — by  the 
feafon,  forty  to  eighty  or  a hundred,  by  the 
mare,  half  a guinea  to  two  guineas.  The 
celebrated  horfe  K.  that  has  been  deferibed, 
covered  many  years  at  five  guineas,  and  the 
horfe,  mentioned  as  having  been  fhown  jn 
London,  is  rated  at  the  fame  price. 

The  mares  are  moftly  kept  by  arable 
farmers,  who  work  them  in  their  teams,  until 
near  their  times  of  foaling ; and,  moderately, 
afterward,  while  they  fuckle ; Shutting  up 
the  foals  during  working  hours;  giving  the. 
mares  not  more,  perhaps,  than  a month’s 
refpite  from  work. 

The  beft  time  of  foaling  is  thought  to  be 
March  and  April : the  time  of  zv caning,  Qftober 
or  November. 

Disposal.  In  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  country,  the  breeders  of  thefe  horfes  fell 
them  while  yearlings  (provincially  “ colts”), 
or  perhaps  when  foals : namely,  at  fix  or 
eighteen  months  old  ; but  moft  generally  the 
latter. 

The  firft  places  of  file,  for  yearlings  *,  are 
X 4 the 

* The  places  of  fate  for  foal:  are  the  autumnal  fairs 
of  A(hby  (de  la  Zouch)  and  Loughborough  (in  Leicefter- 
fliire),  where  they  are  taken  with  the  dams,  prcvioufly  * 
to  their  weaning. 
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the  autumnal  fairs  of  Burton  (on  Trent), 
Rugby  (in  Warwickfnire),  and  Alhburn  (in 
Derbyfhire),  where  they  are  moftly  bought 
up  by  graziers  of  Leicefterfhire,  and  the 
other  grazing  parts  of  the  Midland  Diftridt ; 
where  they  are  grown,  among  the  grazing 
flock,  until  the  autumn  following ; when  the 
graziers  take  them  to 

The  fecond.  places  of  file- — Stafford  and 
Rugby ; where,  at  two  years  and  a half  old, 
they  are  bought  up  by  the  arable  farmers 
(or  dealers)  of  Buckinghamfhire,  Berklhire, 
Wiltlhire,  and  other  weflern  counties ; where 
they  are  broken  into  harnefs,  and  worked 
until  they  be  five,  or,  more  generally,  fix 
years  old ; when  thefe  farmers,  or  dealers  . 
who  buy  them  up  in  the  country,  take 
them  to 

The  third  place  of  fale — London  ! where 
they  are  finally  pur  chafed  for  drays*  carts, 
waggons,  coaches,  the  army,  or  any  other 
purpofe  they  turn  out  to  be  fit  for. 

The  prices,  for  the  lafi:  ten  years,  have  been, 
for  foals,  five  to  ten  pounds  or  guineas  ; for 
yearlings,  ten  to  fifteen  or  twrenty  ; for  two- 
yearolds,  fifteen  to  twentyfive  or  thirty;  for 
f xyearolds,  twentyfive  to  forty  guineas. 

Generai, 
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General  Observations.  This  breed  of 
horfes,  viewed  abftraftedly  in  the  light  in 
which  they  here  appear,  are  evidently  a pro- 
fitable fpecies  of  liveftock  *.  The  breeder 
has  the  foals  to  help  to  maintain  the  mares, 
and  to  Hand,  in  fome  degree,  againft  their 
fifft  coft,  their  lofs  of  work,  and  their  decline 
in  value  after  a certain  age.  The  grazier  is 
well  paid  for  his  year’s  keep.  And  the  arable 
farmer  has  not  their  improvement  in  price 
only,  but  their  work,  to  make  up,  in  fome 
meafure,  for  their  extraordinary  keep.  While 
the  brewer , the  carman , the  carrier , the  coach - 
man , and  the  army  contraSlor,  are  fupplied  with 
animals  which  they  want,  and  which  they 
cannot  breed  and  rear,  with  the  fame  conve- 
niency  as  the  farmer. 

Therefore, 

* It  mult  not,  however,  be  underftood  that  all  the 
horfes  bred  in  the  Midland  Diftridt,  pafs  thro’  the 
fiages,  and  fetch  the  prices,  abovementioned.  The 
breeder  keeps  them  on,  perhaps  to  the  fecond  Itage ; 
perhaps  to  the  third  ; befides  what  he  keeps  for  hig 
own  ufe  and  brings  to  a lefs  profitable  market.  While 
fome  going  blind,  others  lame,  and  others  dying  of  the 
various  difeafes  to  which  this/pecies  of  animal  is  liable, 
are  never  marketable.  What  I mean  to  convey  is  a ge- 
neral idea  of  the  moll  prevalent  practice  of  the  diftrici. 
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Therefore,  fo  far  as  there  is  a market  for  fix- 
ycarold  horfes  of  this  breed,  fo  far,  the  breed 
is  profitable  to  agriculture. 

But  viewing  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture  in 
general,  throughout  the  ifland,  not  one  occu- 
pier in  ten  can  partake  of  the  profit ; and. 
being  kept  in  agriculture,  after  they  have 
reached  that  profitable  age,  they  become  in- 
difputably  one  of  its  heaviest  burdens.  For, 
befide  a ceffation  of  improvement  of  four  or 
five  guineas  a year,  a decline  in  value  of  as 
much,  yearly,  takes  place.  Even  the  brood 
mares,  after  they  have  palled  that  age,  may, 
unlefs  they  are  of  a very  fuperior  quality,  be 
deemed  unprofitable  to  the  farmer.  INever- 
thelefs,  we  fee  the  majority  of  farmers, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  working  even  bar- 
ren mares  and  geldings  down  the  flage  of 
decline ; though  they  know  it  will  terminate 
in  a ditch  or  a dog  kennel.  But,  with  the 
fame  unconcern,  feme  men  go  to  the  gallows; 
though  they  know  inevitable  deftruftion  will 
meet  them  there. 

Reference's  to  the  Minutes  on  Horses. 

For  an  inflance  of  their  affecting,  and  thriv' 
ing  on,  clover,  fee  min.  17. 

For  a defeription  of  Albby Jlallion Jhow,  37. 

For 
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For  an  inftance  of  horfes  requiring  water 
at  grafs,  58. 

For  inftances  of  the  flaggers  in  horfes,  70. 
For  further  inftances  of  the  flaggers , 104. 
For  fljllmore  inftances,  fee  mis.  ij6. 
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CATTLE. 

THE  BREED  of  this  diftrift  is  the 
longhorned  : a breed  which  appears  to 
have  occupied,  a length  of  time,  the  central 
parts  of  the  ifland.  See  Glo.  Econ. 

In  a general  view,  the  old  ftock  of  the 
country,  notwithftanding  the  fingular  efforts 
that  have  been  made  toward  improvement, 
remains  with  little  alteration.  Each  divifion 
of  the  diftriift  has  full  its  own  breed,  diftin- 
guifhable  from  that  of  the  other  divifions. 
There  is  a fimilar  diftintftion  between  the 
breeds  of  Staffordfhire  and  Derbyfhire,  for 
jnftance,  as  there  is  between  thofe  of  Here- 

fordfhire 
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fordfhireandGloucefterfhire(feeGLO.EcoN.). 
The  breeds  of  other  divifions  of  the  diflridt 
have  charaderiftics  fufficiently  ftrong  to  {how, 
that  the  longhorned  breed  of  cattle  have, 
during  fome  length  of  time,  been  the  prevail- 
ing flock  of  the  country  ; and  that,*  viewing 
the  diftridl  at  large,  Leicefterfhire  excepted, 
no  radical  change,  nor  any  obvious  improve- 
ment or  alteration,  has  yet  taken  place.  A 
ftriking  inftance,  this,  of  the  flow  progrefs 
with  which  improvements  in  this  department 
of  rural  economy  are  made,  even  when  car- 
ried on  with  every  advantage.  - 

But  notwithftanding  the  old  flock  may  flill 
be  faid  to  be  in  polleflion  of  the  country, 
every  divifion  of  it  wears,  at  prefent,  ftrong 
marks  of  improvement.  Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Derbyshire,  may 
contend  for  fome  fhare  of  this  beneficial 
change;  and  in  Leicestershire,  the  im- 
proved breed  may  be  faid  to  have  gained, 
already,  a degree  of  eftablifhment. 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary  im- 
provement would  be  interefling  and  ufeful; 
as  it  might  furnifh  ufeful  ideas  to  the  im- 
provers of  other  breeds.  All  I am  able  to 
give  is  a /ketch. 

Craven 
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Craven  in  Yorkshire  has  long  been  ce- 
lebrated for  a fuperior  variety  of  the  long- 
horned breed  of  cattle.  From  this  fource,  it 
is  well  known,  the  Lancashire  cows  have 
been,  and,  I believe,  ftill  are  drawn ; — the 
flower  of  thefe  celebrated  cows  originating  in 
Craven  heifers. 

Formerly,  the  Craven  breed  feems  to  have 
extended,  in  a fimilar  way,  into  Westmore- 
land, alfoan  adjoining  county.  FromWeft- 
moreland,  bulls  and  heifers  of  this  breed 
found  theirway  into  theMiDLANDCouNTiES. 
The  prefent  improved  breed  is  traceable,  by 
the  indifputable  evidence  of  many  perfons 
ftill  living,  to  what  was  here  called  the  “ true 
old  Weftmoreland  fort.  *" 

It 

* The  diftrirt  of  Westmoreland,  from  whence 
thefe  cattle  were  drawn,  is  its  fouthernmoft  extremity  ; 
about  Kirby-Lonfdale,  on  the  borders  of  Lancadiire, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Craven. 

It  is  an  interelling  fart,  that  while  this  breed  has  been 
under  the  moll  anxious  cultivation,  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  it  has  been  declining  in  Weftmoreland;  where 
it  is  now,  I underftand,  giving  way  to  the  Teeswater 
breed.  See  York.  Econ. 

How  is  this  to  be  reconciled?  Is  the  Teefwater  breed, 
for  the  foil  and  fituation  of  Weftmoreland,  evidently  fu- 
perior to  the  Craven  breed  ? or  has  the  change  been 
wrought,  folely,  by  the  Craven  breed’s  being  debafed,  in 

Weft- 
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It  is  generally  underftood,  here,  that 
through  this  breed,  and  Tome  fortuitous  eir- 
cumftances,  rather  than  from  any  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  improvement,  Mr.  Webster  of 
Warwicklhire  (of  Canley  near  Coventry)  be- 
came, fome  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  poffeffed 
of  a fuperior  breed  of  cattle  ; and  continued, 
during  many  years,  the  leading  breeder  of  the 
Midland  Counties  *.  I have,  indeed,  heard 

it 

Weftmorellnd,  through  the  eircumftances  of*  the  bed  of 
its  bulls  and  heifers  being  drawn  off  by  the  Midland 
breeders  ; while  the  beft  of  thofe  of  the  Teefwater  breed 
have  been  brought  into  it  ? 

This,  among  other  changes  of  a funilar  kind,  that 
have  taken  place  in  different  parts  of  the  illand,  form  an 
interefting  fubjedl  of  enquiry. 

* Prior  to  Mr.  Webster’s  day  (or  rather  perhaps 
to  the  time  Mr.  W.’s  ftock  became  popular)  a fuperior 
breed  of  cattle  made  its  appearance  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ; at  Linton  ; where  one  Welbv,  a blackfmith  and 
farmer,  is  faid,  by  thofe  who  remember  his  day,  to  have 
been  in  poffeffion  of  a very  valuable  breed  of  cows  } 
which  were  faid  to  have  been  originally  from  Drake- 
low  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  quality  of  this  breed,  it  was  unfortunately 
cut  off  by  the  diftemper ; or  fo  far  reduced  by  it  as  to 
lofe  its  eftabliftiment  as  a feparate  breed. 

Since  this  article  and  the  above  note  were  written,  I 
have  learnt  from  the  beft  authority  (Mr.  Palfrey, aneaf 
neighbour  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Webfter), 

that 
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it  faid,  by  a man  who  has  himfelf  been  a 
breeder  of  fome  eminence,  “that  Mr.  Webfter 
had  the  beft  ftock,  efpecially  of  beace,  that 
ever  were,  or  (he  believed)  ever  will  be,  bred 
in  the  kingdom.” 

To  this  bold  affertion,  however,  I am  not 
ready  to  give  full  credit.  ' 1 regifter  it  merely 
as  an  evidence  of  the  high  degree  of  excel- 
lency which  Mr.  Webfter  acquired.  It  is  im- 
probable that,  after  twenty  or  thirty  years 
anxious  attention,  not  of  one  man  only,  but 
of  feveral,  the  breed,  though  excellent  then, 
Ihould  not,  fince,  have  received  fome  degree 
of  improvement  *. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Bakewell  is  well 
known  to  have  got  the  lead,  as  a breeder 
of  cattle,  through  the  means  of  the  Can  ley 

llock. 

that  Mr.  W.’s  breed  owes  its  original  bafis  to  the 
fame  fource : having  brought  with  him,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Trent,  into  Warwickihire,  when  he  lirfl  fettled 
there,  fome  fixty  or  feventy  years  ago,  fix  cows  of  S 1 a 
Thomas  Gresley’s  breed  : from  which  cows,  and  bulls 
from  Wefimoreland  and  “ Lancalhire,”  he  raifcd  his 
celebrated  ftock. 

* Another  eminent  breeder,  on  whofe  judgement  I 
can  better  rely,  is  of  opinion,  that  in  beauty  or  utility  of 
form  they  have  received  little,  if  any,  improvement  fince 
Mr.  Webfter’s  day ; but  thinks  that  in  fitjh,  the  more 
valuable  quality,  they  have  been  improved. 
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ftock.  His  celebrated  bull  Twopenny, 

that  may  be  faid  to  have  firft  given  the  lead  to 
Mr.  B.  was  out  of  a cow,  purchafed,  when  3 1 

heifer,  of  Mr.  Webfter,  and  was  got  by  a 
bull  from  Weftmoreland  ; a bull  purchafed 
in  Weftmoreland. 

Mr,  Fowler  of  Oxfordfhire  (of  Roll* 

Tight  on  the  borders  of  Warwicklhire), 
whofe  ftock  is  at  prefent  in  the  firft  eftimation, 
owes  the  fuperiority  of  his  breed  to  the  fame 
fburce.  His  cows  are  of  the  Canley  blood  ; 
and  his  bull  Shakestear,  the  belt  ftock-* 
getter,  I believe,  the  Midland  Diftridt  ever  . * 

knew,  was  got  by  a grand  fon  of  Twopenny 
(out  of  a daughter  of  Twopenny),  and  a coW 
of  the  Canley  blood. 

Mr.  Princep  of  Derbylhire  (of'Croxall  in 
this  diftridt)  acknowledges  to  have  raifed  his 
prefent  noble  herd  of  cows — the  firft  dairy  of 
longhorned  cows  in  the  kingdom,  I believe, 
for  form  and  fize  taken  jointly— from  a cow 
by  the  name  of  Bright  ; purchafed  of  the  late 
Mr.  Chadwick  of  Caftle  Bromwich  : which  \ 
cow  was  got  by  Mr.  Webfters  Bloxedge 
bull,  that  is  fpokenof  here,  as  being  the  pureft 
fountain  of  the  Canley  blood  *. 

The 

* The  Bloxedge  bull  Was  out  of  a threeyearold 
heifer  of  Mr.  Wcbfter’s  belt  blood ; but  was  got  by  a 

. , '*<L?nea-* 
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The  PRESENT  STATE  of  the  IMPROVED 
breed  of  the  Midland  Counties,  which 
might  be  well  diftinguilhed  by  the  Can  ley 
breed,  is  the  following. 

Mr.  Bakewell  is  in  poffeffion  of  riiany 
Valuable  individuals,  males  and  females.  His 
bull  D.  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“ mad  bull,”  is  a fine  animal ; and  is  a link- 
ing proof  of  the  vulgar  error,  that  breeding 
inandin,  weakens  the  breed.  He  was  got  by 
a fon  of  Twopenny,  out  of  a daughter  and 
filler  of  the  fame  celebrated  bull ; flie  being 
the  produce  of  his  own  dam.  Neverthelefs, 

D.  is  the  fire  of  Shakefpear,  by  another 
daughter  bf  the  fame  bull*  and  is  probably 
the  moll  robujl  individual  of  the  longhorned 
breed;  while  D.  himfelf,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years,  is  more  adtive,  and  higher 
mettled,  than  bulls  in  general  are,  at  three  or 
four  years  old. 

This 

“ Lancafhire”  bull,  belonging  td  A neighbour  of  Mr, 
Weblter;  When  a yearling,  being  unpromifmg,  he  was 
fold  to  a perfon  by  the  name  of  Bloxsdce.  But 
turning  out  a remarkably  good  ftockgettcr,  Mr.  W.  re- 
purchafed  him;  and  ufed  him  feveral  fcafons.  He  was  af- 
terwards fold  to  Mr;  Harrifon  of  Drakenedgc  (War- 
wickfhire),  and  Mr.  Flavel  of  Hogftiill  (in  this  dill  rid), 
where  he  died. 

Vol.  Ij  Y 
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This  has  long  been  efteemed  Mr.  Bake-- 
well’s  beft  bull ; and  has  been  kept,  princi- 
pally, for  his  own  ufe.  He  was  never  let, 
except  part  of  a feafon  to  Mr.  Fowler  ; but 
has  had  individual  cows  brought  to  him,  ac 
five  guineas  a cow. 

Mr.  Bakevvell’s  cows  are  of  the  fined; 
mould,  and  the  h-igheft  quality : and  his- 
heifers  beautiful  as  tafte  could  well  con- 
ceive them : clean  and  adtive  as  does.  Mr. 
Ik’s  exhibition  of  cat-tie  would  gratify  the- 
moll  indifferent  fpedtator,  and  could  not  fail 
of  being  highly  fatisfaclory  to  every  lover  ofr 
the  rural  fcience. 

Mr.  Foweer’s  cattle  are,  at  prefent,  in  the 
higheft  repute.  His  cows  have  long  been- 
conlidered  asof  the  firft  quality  of  the  beds 
Canley  blood.  And  his  bull  Shakesp ear, 
already  mentioned,  has  raifed  them  to-  a de- 
gree of  perfection,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  firft  judges,  the  breed  of  cattle  under  no- 
tice never  before  attained1. 

This  bull  is  a ftriking  fpecimen  of  what' 
naturalifts  term  accidental  varieties. 
Tho’  bred  in  the  manner  that- has  been  men- 
tioned, he  fcarcely  inherits  a fingle  point  of 
the  longhorned  breed ; his  horns  excepted,. 

When 
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\Vhen  I faw  him  in  1784,  then  fix  year* 
old,  and  fomewhat  below  his  ufual  condition, 
though  by  no  means  low  in  flefh,  he  was  of 
this  defcription. 

, His  head  chap  and  neck,  remarkably  fine 
and  clean.  His  cheft  extraordinarily  deep ; his 
brilket  down  to  his  knees.  His  chine  thin  ; 
and  riling  above  the  fhoulder  points ; leaving 
a hollow  on  each  fide,  behind  them.  His  loin, 
of  courfe,  narrow  at  the  chine ; but  remark- 
ably wide  at  the  hips  ; which  protuberate  in 
a lingular  manner.  His  quarters  long,  in 
Reality;  but,  in  appearance,  fhort;  occafioned 
by  a fingular  formation  of  the  rump.  At  firft 
fight,  it  appears  as  if  the  tail,  which  Hands 
forward,  had  been  fevered  from  the  vertebra;, 
by  the  chop  of  a cleaver,  one  of  the  vertebra; 
extracted,  and  the  tail  forced  up  to  make 
good  the  joint : an  appearance,  which,  on 
examining,  is  occafioned  by  fome  remarkable 
wreaths  of  fat,  formed  round  the  fetting  on 
of  the  tail : a circumftance,  which,  in  npiclure, 
would  be  deemed  a deformity ; but,  as  a point, 
is  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  The  roundbones 
fnug ; but  the  thighs  rather  full,  and  remark- 
ably let  down.  The  legs  Ihort  and  their 
bone  fine.  The  carcafe,  throughout  (the 
Y .2  chine 
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chine  excepted),  large — roomy — deep  and 
well  fpread. 

His  horns  apart,  he  had  every  point  of  a 
Holdernefs  or  a Teefwater  bull.  Could  his 
horns  have  been  changed,  he  would  have 
palled,  in  Yorkihire,  as  an  ordinary  bull  of 
either  of  thefe  breeds.  His  two  ends  would 
have  been  thought  tolerably  good  ; but  his 
middle  very  deficient.  And  I am  of  opinion, 
that  had  he  been  put  to  cows  of  thefe  breeds, 
his  ftock  would  have  been  of  a moderate 
quality.  But  being  put  to  cows,  deficient 
where  he  was  full  (the  lower  part  of  the  .thigh, 
excepted),  and  full  where  he  was  deficient, 
he  has  raifed  the  longhorned  breed  to  a de- 
gree of  perfedtion  which,  without  fo  extra- 
ordinary a prodigy,  they  never  might  have 
reached. 

No  wonder  that  a fomi  fo  uncommon 
fhould  ftrike  the  improvers  of  this  breed  of 
ftock ; or  that  a carcafe  they  had  been  fo 
long  ftriving  in  vain  to  produce,  lhould  be 
rated  at  a high  price.  His  owner,  however, 
happened  to  be  among  the  firft  of  his  ad- 
mirers, and  could  never  be  induced  to  part? 
from  him,  even  for  a feafon  ; except  to  Air. 
Princep  ; who  had  him  two  feafons,  at  the 

extra- 
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extraordinary  price  of  eighty  guineas  a fea- 
fon.  A price  at  which  no  other  bull  has  yet 
been  let. 

This  extraordinary  animal  is  now  (1789) 
eleven  years  old,  and  firm  in  his  conftitution  ; 
but  fo  lame,  in  his  hind  quarters,  as  to  render 
him  at  prefent,  and  during  the  laft  feafon, 
entirely  ufelefs. 

His  owner,  however,  has  lefs  to  regret,  as 
he  is  in  pofieffion  of  many  valuable  females 
of  his  produce  ; and  of  one  male,  now  three 
years  old,  by  the  name  of  Garrick.  *. 

This  bull  was  out  of  a cow  got  by  a bull  of 
Mr.  Bakewell,  called  the  Hampshire  bull. 

Thus,  though  we  find  Mr.  Fowler,  at  pre- 
fent, in  pofieffion  of  the  lead,  he  has  evi- 
dently obtained  it  through  the  affiftance  of 
Mr.  Bakewell’s  Hock.  But  whether  he  has 
gained  the  afcendancy  by  accident,  merely, 
or  whether  he  had  the  better  bafis  to  build 
upon,  may  be  a moot  point  difficult  to  de- 
termine, 

Y 3 Mr.’ 

* Mr.  Pacet  of  Leicefterlhire  (Ibftock  in  this 
dilbia)  is  likewife  in  pofleflion  of  a promifing  young 
bull  of  the  pureft  of  the  Rollright  blood;  got  by 
Shakefpear,  out  of  one  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  bcft-bred  cows. 
He  is  now  a yearling  ; and  leaps  at  &ve  guineas  a 

cyw. 
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Mr.  Fowler’s  cows  (about  five  and  twenty 
in  number)  are  many  of  them  of  an  extra- 
ordinary mould  ; efpecially  in  the  finenefs  of 
the  forend,  and  the  width  and  fatnefs  of  the 
hind  quarters.  A daughter  and  filter  of 
Shakefpear,  being  got  on  his  own  dam,  is 
among  the  firft  of  his  herd : another  evidence 
of  the  good  effect  of  breeding  from  the  fame 
family  *. 

Mr.  Princep’s  cows,  of  his  own  breed, 
have  been  mentioned  as  being  of  a very 
fine  quality  : neverthetefs,  his  prefent 

herd  wears  evident  marks  of  improvement. 
Every  cow  and  heifer  of  the  Shakefpear  blood 
is  diftinguilhable  at  fight ; — by  the  extreme 
finenefs  of  the  forend, — the  width  of  the 
hips, — and  the  formation  of  the  rump ; an 

em~ 

* Mr.  Fowler  conducts  his  bufinefs  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  felling,  not  on  the  modern  wav  of  letting,  hi* 
bulls.  Such  heifers,  too,  as  his  own  dairy  does  not  re- 
quire, he  fells,  and  at  high  prices.  Mr.  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk has  had  all  the  cow  calves  he  could  (pare,  during 
the  !aft  three  or  four  years,  at,  I underdand,  ten  guineas 
each ; taking  them  while  young.  Mr.  F.  has  now 
(October  1789)  ten  bull  calves  (all,  I believe,  by 
Garrick),  for  which,  it  is J'aid,  he  has  refufed  five  hurw 
died  guineas, 
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emprejfion  which  they  have  received  with  lin- 
gular exadlnefs. 

Mr.  Princep  has  two  valuable  bulls,  by 
Shakefpear  : one  of  them  out  of  the  cele-  ' 
brated  Bright. 

Befide  the  three  herds  that  are  here  parti- 
cularized, there  are  many  others,  in  the  Mid- 
land Diftridl,  that  are  entitled  to  great  at- 
tention ; but  which,  for  various  reafons,  I 
think  may,  with  propriety,  be  omitted  in  this 
regilter.  Therefore,  what  remains  to  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  account  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  breed,  is  a general  de- 
scription of  its  higher  clafs  of  indi- 
viduals. 

The  forend long ; but  light,  to  a degree  of 
elegance.  The  neck  thin ; the'  chap  clean  ; 
the  head  fine,  but  long  and  tapering*. 

The  eye  large,  bright,  and  prominent. 

The  horns  vary  with  the  fex,  &c.  Thofe  of 
bulls  arc  comparatively  fliort-— from  fifteen 
inches  to  two  feet thofe  of  the  few  oxen 
that  have  been  reared  of  this  breed  a:  v ex- 
- trpmely  large  : — -two  and  a I14.lt  to  three  and 
. y 4 a half 

* A thick  (hort  head,  with  a /hub  note,  and  a hollow 
face— provincially  a “ Dutch  head”—  is  condemned, 

Jjere,  as  a moft  hateful  point. 
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a half  feet  long  thofe  of  the  cows,  nearly 
as  long,  but  much  finer ; tapering  to  delL 
cately  fine  points.  Mod  of  them  hang  down- 
ward, by  the  fide  of  the  cheeks,  and,  if 
well  turned,  as  many  of  the  cows  are,  Ihoot 
forward  at  the  points  *. 

The  Jhoulders  remarkably  thin  and  fine, 
as  to  bone,  but  thickly  covered  with  flefli ; 
not  the  fmalleft  protuberance  of  bone  dis- 
cernible 

The  girt  finall,  comparatively  with  the 
flrorthorned  and  middlehorned  breeds 

The 

* loo  frequently,  however,  the  double  bend  does 
not  take  place  ; the  horns  continuing  to  Ihoot  down- 
ward, until  they  would  reach  the  ground,  or  point  in- 
ward until  they  would  gag  the  mo.uth  which  fupports 
them,  were  not  the  points  from  time  to  time  removed : 
and,  in  fome  individuals,  while  one  horn  is  pointing  to 
the  ground,  or  winding  under  the  jaw  fo  as  to  prevent 
its  opening,  the  other  is  (hooting  away  from  the  head, 
pr  taking  fome  other  aukward  di  reft  ion  : thus  tending 
to  disfigure,  and  dcftroy,  the  animal  which  nature  on. 
dained  them  to  ornament  and  defend, 

f The  Difhley  breed,  I think,  excels  in  this  point : 

fc ire  of  the  heifers  have  (hculders  fine  as  race  horfcs, 

J Neverthelefs  there  are  fome  individuals,  more  parT 
ticularly,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Fowler's  breed,  that  ar$ 
tolerably  well  let  down  in  the  ^irt. 
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The  chine  remarkably  full,  when  fat ; but 
hollow,  when  low  in  condition*. 

The  loin  broad,  and  the  hips  remarkably 
wide,  and  protuberant  ■f. 

The  quarters  long  and  level ; the  nache  of 
a middle  width ; with  the  tail  fet  on  vari- 
oufly,  even  in  individuals  of  the  higheft 

reputcJ' 

* This  is  confidered,  by  accurate  judges,  as  a crite- 
rion of  good  flelh  ; as  the  large,  hard,  ligatures,  which 
in  fome  individuals,  when  low  in  condition,  we  fee  tightly 
ftretched  along  the  chine,  from  the  fetting  on  of  the 
neck  to  the  fore  part  of  the  loins,  is  a mark  of  the  flelh 
being  of  a bad  quality. 

f The  protuberance  of  the  bones  of  the  hips,  is  a 
point  at  prefent  in  thp  firft  fathion  ; but  is  always,  I 
obferve,  mentioned  in  the  language  of  enthulialm,  not 
of  reafon.  A wide  loin,  with  the  hips  protuberating 
in  fat,  is  indifputably  a moll  dcfirable  thing.  But 
what  ufe,  or  even  ornament,  two  knobs  of  bone  can  pro- 
duce, is  not  to  me  evident.  In  fome  individuals  they 
have  to  me  an  artificial  appearance  ; as  if  the  loin  were 
a lid,  and  the  hips  handles  to  remove  it.  I can  ad- 
mire a full  hip,  and  conceive  its  utility  ; bat  I am  clear- 
ly pf  opinion,  that  there  are  many  points  of  a bullock 
fetter  entitled  to  the  breeder’s  attention,  than  a protube- 
rant one  5 yet,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  in  the  im- 
provement both  of  this  and  the  Ihorthorned  breed, 
points  of  fome  confequence  have  been  facrificed  to  this 
jdol. 

I The  quarters  of  Shakclpcar  have  been  deferibed  ; 
thofe  of  the  bull  D.  are  not  lefs  remarkable : his  tail 
- appearing 
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The  rounibones  fmall ; but  the  thighs  in 
general  fldhy ; tapering  however,  when  in 
thfe  bed  form,  toward  the  gambrels. 

The  legs  fmall  and  clean,  but  compara- 
tively long  *.  The  feet  in  general  neat,  and 
of  the  middle  fize. 

The  carcafe  as  nearly  a cylinder  as  the 
natural  form  of  this  animal  will  allow.  The 
ribs  (landing  out  full  from  the  fpine  ; rpr 
ceiving  the  entrails  within  them,  The  belly 
of  CQurfe  appears  fmall  f . 

The 

appearing  to  grow  out  of  the  top  of  his  fpine,  rather 
than  to  be  a continuation  of  the  vertebra; ; the  upper 
part  of  the  tail  forming  an  arch  which  rifes  fome  inches 
above  the  general  level  of  the  back.  This,  viewing 
him  as  a pifture,  has  a good  eifeft ; but,  as  a point,  has 
a very  bad.  one  to  the  grazier ; as  tending  to  hide  the 
fatnefs  of  the  rump.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this, 
and  many  other  points,  the  fon  and  the  fire  are  as  dif« 
funilar  as  if  they  had  no  confanguinity, 

* More  owing,  however,  to  the  gauntnefs  of  the 
carcafe,  than  the  pofitivc  length  of  the  legs. 

f The  fmallnefs  of  the  belly  is  held  out  as  a fuperior 
excellency.  The  vifcera  being  lodged  within  the 
ribs  is  certainly  fuch.  But  I cannot  believe  that  a 
paucity  of  inteftines  is  a valuable  property  of  cattle  s 
inteftines  are  to  them  what  roots  are  to  trees.  The 
ideas  of  oj'al,  and  largenefs  of  bine,  have,  perhaps, 
in  more  points  than  one,  led  the  improvers  away  froip 
perfection.  This,  however,  by  the  way. 
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The  fiejh,  of  the  fuperior  clafs  I am  de- 
feribing,  feldom  fails  of  being  of  the  fiiit 
quality. 

The  hide  of  a middle  thicknefs. 

The  colour  is  various  : the  brindle,  the 
finchback,  and  the  pye,  are  common : the 
lighter  they  are,  the  better  they  feem  to  be  in 
efteem  *. 

The  fatting  quality  of  this  improved  breed, 
in  a ftate  of  maturity,  is  indifputably  good. 

As  graziers’  stock,  they  undoubtedly 
rank  high. 

As  dairy  stock,  however,  their  merit  is 
lefs  evident : dairywomen  here,  and  elfe- 
where,  bear  wjtnefs  againft  them  : neverther 

lefsj 

* This  colour,  however,  appears  to  be  merely  a mat- 
ter of  falhion.  Neverthelefs,  it  llrikes  me  that  a tight 
colour  of  cattle  is  advantageous  to  the  grazier.— It 
is  a fad,  in  the  nature  of  vifion,  that  ’white  objects  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  larger,  than  black  ones  of  the  fame  fize; 
and  a light-coloured  bullock,  no  doubt,  appears  larger 
in  a market,  than  a darker-coloured  one,  of  the  fame 
Weight. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  this  place,  that  the  fix  cow* 
which  formed  the  bafis  of  Mr.  Webller’s  breed,  were 
red,  and  it  is  obfervable  that  fome  of  Mr,  Fowler’f 
cows  are  of  that  colour. 
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lefs,  the  advocates  for  the  breed  aflert  their 
eligibility  in  this  charader : fome,  indeed, 
go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  a cow  which  is  profit* 
able  to  the  graziers  is  fo  to  the  dairyman  : a 
pofition  that  might  be  contradided  by  a 
thoufand  evidences. 

Neverthelefs,  it  appears  to  me  probable, 
« that  a cow  may  be  fo  conftitutioned,  as  to 
convert  her  aliment  into  milk,  while  milk  is 
continued  to  be  drawn  from  her,  and,  when 
the  draught  is  ftopt,  but  not  till  then,  to  con- 
vert the  fame  current  of  chyle  into  fat : a 
verfatility  of  conftitution,  however,  which, 
7 believe,  does  not  belong  to  the  breed  un- 
der  notice  ; whofe  propenfity  to  fatnefs  ap- 
pears to  be  too  great,  to  permit  their  Iadef- 
cent  powers  to  preferve  the  afcendancy  long 
enough  for  the  purpofes  of  the  dairyman. 

As  beasts  of  draft,  the  carcafe  of  the 
longhorned  breed,  viewed  generally,  ren- 
ders them  -unfit : neverthelefs,  the  carcafe  of 
fpme  of  the  belt  of  the  variety  under  notice, 
is  fufficiently  powerful  for  the  purpofe  of 
draft ; while  their  natural  adivity,  and  clean- 
nefs  of  limbs,  are  very  favourable  to  this 

But 
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4 But  the  enormous  fize  of  the  horns,  of 
the  oxen  of  this  variety,  would  invalidate  all 
their  qualifications,  were  they  greater  than 
they  really  are.  If  they  happen  to  take  a . 
convenient  form,  they  may  be  difpenfed 
with  ; but  Handing  out  aukwardly,  as  they 
frequently  do,  they  become  an  infuoerable 
objection. 

A method  of  preventing  their  growth,  or 
even  of  checking  their  exuberance,  would  be 
a mod  valuable  difeovery ; to  thofe,  efpecially, 
who  are  in  pofieflion  of  the  breed,  and 
wilh  to  make  them  ufeful  as  beads  of 
draft. 

l 

From  this  defeription  of  the  improved 
breed  of  cattle  of  the  Midland  Counties,  it 
appears  very  evidently,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  improvement,  laid  down  afore- 
going, have,  to  this  fpecies  of  livedock, 
been  judicioufly  applied.  The  utility  of 
form  has  been  dri&ly  attended  to  : the 
bone  and  other  offal  fmall ; and  the  forend 
light ; while  the  chine,  the  loin,  the  rump, 
and  the  ribs  are  heavily  loaded ; and  with 
flelh  of  the  fined  quality. 


BREEDING. 
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BREEDING.  The  males  and  female* 
require  to  be  treated  of  feparately. 

Bulls.  Viewing  the  diftridt  at  large, 
its  economy,  with  regard  to  bulls,  is  the  fame! 
as  that  of  other  places.  Dairymen,  in  ge- 
neral, ufe  their  own  bulls,  generally  of 
their  own  rearing;  and  fmaller  cowkeepers 
, employ  thofe  of  their  neighbours.  But  dairy- 
men who  pay  a clofer  attention  to  their 
flock,  purchafe  their  bulls,  or  hire  them  by 
the  feafon,  of  bullbreeders } who  rear,  per- 
haps, five  to  ten  bulls  yearly ; the  fuperiof 
breeders,  for  letting ; the  inferior,  for  fale* 

The  pradlice  of  lett'Tng  this  fpecies  of  male  1 
flock,  probably,  originated  in  this  diftridl ; 
and  in  the  pradlice  of  Mr*  Bakewell ; about 
twentyfive  years  ago. 

In  the  fpring,  previoully  to  the  feafon  of 
bufinefs,  the  breeders  have  their  private 
/ hows ; and  befide  thefe,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated aforegoing,  there  are  public  fhowsj 
more,  however,  for  the  pUrpofe  of  fale,  than 
of  letting* 

The  prices  given  for  bulls,  by  purchafe,  run 
from  five  to  a hundred  pounds ; by  the  feafon , 
from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty ; by  the  cow,  from 
half  a crown  to  five  guineas* 

The 
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, The  let  bulls  are  fent  out  in  April  or  be- 
ginning of  May ; being  generally  led  in  hal- 
ters ; or  driven  fingly ; and  are  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  feafon— generally  in  Augutt, 
in  the  fame  manner. 

With  refpeft  to  the  age  at  which  bulls  “ do- 
bufinefs,”  as  it  is  technically  termed  here — 
the  practice  of  this  diftrift  differs  from  that 
of  mod  others  j where  from  two  to  four 
years  old,  namely  three  feafons,  is  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  employment.  But,  here,  they 
are  pretty  commonly  allowed  to  leap  while 
yearlings ; and,  if  good  ftockgetters,  are  kept 
on  fo  long  as  they  will  do  bufinefs ; perhap# 
till  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  If  they 
grow  vicious,  they  are  kept  wholly  in  the 
houfe  ; if  they  throw  gates  or  break  pafture, 
they  are  humbled  by  a “ bull  chain,”  fattened 
ingeniotifly  to  the  noftrrls. 

It  is  obfervable,  in  this  place,  that  the  bulls 
of  this  improved  breed  are  not  unfrequently, 
even  while  youthful,  deficient  in  vigour 
the  hired  bulls  being  fometimes  returned  pre- 
maturely on  this  account.  . • 

This  might  be  laid  hold  of  as-an  argument 
againft  the  p raft  ice  of  breeding  inandin.  k 
is,  however,  more  probably  owing  to  a dif- 
ferent caufe. 

A hand- 
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A handfome  bull, — a bull  nearly  perfedt  in 
all  his  points, — is  moft  difficult  to  breed  : yet 
the  breeder’s  object  is  to  render  him,  to  the 
eye  at  leaft,  as  near  perfection  as  may  be* 
He  is,  therefore,  made  up  for  the  (how,  by 
high  keep ; as  well  to  evince  his  propenfity 
to  fatnefs,  as  to  hide  his  defedts ; thereby 
fhowing  him  off  to  the  bell  advantage  : the 
confequence  of  which  is,  being  taken  from 
this  high  keep,  and  lowered,  at  once,  to  a 
common  cow  pafture,  he  flags. 

Hence,  it  is  become  a pradtice  of  judicious 
breeders,  when  their  bulls  are  let  early 
enough,  to  lower  them  down,  by  degrees,  to 
ordinary  keep,  previous  to  the  feafon  of  era* 
ployment. 

Breeding  cows.  There  is  only  one  in- 
ftance,  I believe,  of  cows  being  kept  folely 
for  the  purpofe  of  breeding : the  ' dairy  being 
here,  as  every  where  elfe,  a joint  inteptt^n. 

Such  as  are  not  employed  in  the  rearing  of 
calves,  ought  certainly,  in  common  good  ma- 
nagement,to  be  made  to  pay  for  their  mainte-* 
nance  by  milking  or  working : the  laft  a ufe  ter 
■which  Mr.  Bakewcll  alone,  perhaps,  has  put 
them. 
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One  circumftance  in  the  management  of 
breeding  cows,  pradifed  by  leading  breeders 
at  leaft,  is  noticeable.  In  the  pradice  of  lefs 
fpirited  and  lefs  judicious  breeders,  a cow  or 
heifer,  if  Ihe  happen  to  mifs  the  bull,  is  prb- 
fcribed,  let  her  form  and  blood  be  what  they 
may  ; and,  as  foon  as  her  milk  is  obtained,  is 
condemned,  even  for  the  firft  offence. 

This,  when  dairying  alone  is  the  objed  of 
cowkeeping,  is  undoubtedly  judicious ; but, 
when  breeding  is  a principal  or  even  a joint 
objed,  as  it  is  in  the  pradice  of  moft  dairy- 
men, fuch  a condud  may  be  highly  blame- 
able.  For  though  it  may  be  eaficr  to  breed 
handfome  good  cows,  than  bulls  of  that  de- 
fcription ; yet,  when  we  confider  how  much 
of  the  fuccefs  of  breeding  depends  on  the  fe- 
male, it  is  evidently  a want  of  common  po- 
licy, to  cut  off  a valuable  cow,  for  one  mif- 
carriage. 

If  Ihe  do  not  breed  this  feafort,  let  her 
maintain  herfelf  by  working,  until  the  next. 
Mares  are  kept,  year  after  year,  without 
breeding.  And  if  mares,  are  found  nearly 
equal  to  geldings,  in  work ; why  fhould  not 
Cows  be  nearly  equal  to  oxen,  in  the  fame  in- 
tention ? 

. Vol.  L Z Rearing 
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REARING  CATTLE.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  is  here  confined  to  bulls  and  hejfers, 
for  breeding  and  the  dairy  : there  is  not,  in 
ordinary  practice,  a steer  reared  in  the  di- 
ftridt;  excepting  fome  few  of  late  years,  for 
the  purpofe  of  draft. 

The  method  of  rearing,  here,  differs  little 
from  that  of  other  diftridts ; except  in  the 
rearing  of  bull  calves,  and  fometimes  high- 
bred heifers,  by  fuffering  them  to  remain  at 
the  teat,  until  they  be  fix,  nine,  or  perhaps 
twelve  months  old  ; letting  them  run,  ei- 
ther with  their  dams ; or,  more  frequently, 
eipccially.  where  the  dairy  is  an  objcdt,  with 
lefs  valuable  cows  or  heifers,  bought  in 
for  the  purpofe;  and,  when  the  intention  is 
fulfilled,  fold,  or  fatted  each  cow  being  ge- 
nerally allowed  one  male  calf,  or  two  females. 

The  effedt  of  this  pradlice  is  a quick, 
growth ; and,  perhaps,  like  rearing  vege- 
tables in  a rich  foil,  the  pradlice  may  afiift  in 
meliorating  the  conftitution,  and  enlarging 
the  frame.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  growth 
of  calves,  reared  in  this  way,  is  ftrikingly 
rapid.  ■ . 

The  bed  method  of  the  dairymen  is  this  : 

r 

— The  calves  fuck  a week  pr  a fortnight,  ae- 
...  fording 
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lording  to  their  Jlrength  (a  good  rule)  : new 
milk  in  the  pail,  a few  meals  : — next,  new 
milk  and  Ikim  milk  mixt,  a few  meals  more  : 
then,  Ikim  milk  alone  ; or  porridge,  made 
with  milk,  water,  ground  oats,  &c'.  and  fome- 
times  oilcake, — until  cheefemaking  com- 
mence : after  which,  whey  porridge,  or  fweet- 
whey,  in  the  field ; being  careful  to  houfe 
them,  in  the  night,'  until  warm  weather  be 
confirmed. 

Turneps  are  not  thought  of  as  a food  of 
calves;  nor,  in  the  ordinary  pradlice  of  the 
diftridt,  is  either  corn,  cake,  or  Iinfeed  in  ufe  ; 
milk,  whey,  hay,  and  grafs,  being  the  foie 
food  of  rearing  calves  *. 

The  time  of  rearing  extends,  in  this  diftridt, 
through  the  winter  months ; but  is  con- 
fined, in  a great  degree,  between  the  begin- 
ning of  December  and  the  latter  end  of 
March. 

In  the  treatment  of  young  stock,  I find 
little  in  the  practice  of  this  diftridt,  that  re- 
quires particular  notice. 

The  bulls,  in  the  common  pradtice  of 
dairymen,  are  fuffered  to  ride  while  yearlings; 

Z 2 namely, 

* Until  autumn,  when  turneps  are  ufually  given. 
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namely,  at  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  old ; 
and  the  heifers  to  take  them,  while  two  years 
old ; bringing  them  into  the  dairy  at  three  years 
old : generally  keeping  them  from  the  bull 
until  late  in  the  fummer, — as  the  latter  end  of 
July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft  ; — it  being 
a pretty  general  opinion,  that  heifers  fhould 
come  in  at  grafs  : befide,  by  this  practice,, 
one  bull  ferves  both  the  dairy  cows  and  the 
heifers.  I have  known  a dairy  of  twenty  or 
thirty  cows,  and  ten  or  twelve  heifers,  ferved 
by  a “ calf — a yearling  bull. 

In  the  praftice  of  fuperior  breeders,  heifers 
are  fometimes  kept  from  the  bull  until  they 
be  three  years  old  ; bringing  them  in  at  four: 
efpecially  in  that  of  their  enterprizing  leader  ; 
in  whofe  fuperior  practice,  maiden  heifers,  as 
well  as  dry  and  barren  cows,  are  occafionally 
enured  to  harnefs  : a laudable  example,  that 
might  be  profitably  followed  by  every  other 
breeder  of  cattle. 

DAIRY  COWS.  Under  this  head,  I Ihall 
confider  cows,  abftra&edly,  as  they  relate  to 

the  DAIRY. 

In  the  choice  of  cows,  dairy  farmers  arc 
guided  by  criterions  different  from  thofe 

which 
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which  have  been  enumerated  as  the  favourite 
points  o {graziers  and  modern  breeders. 

The  Derbyshire  cow  remains  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  old  “dairiers.”  They  argue, 
rhat  the  grazier  and  the  dairyman,  diltindtly 
confidered,  require  different  animals,  to  fuit 
their  refpedtive  purpofes.  The  dairier’s  objedt 
is  milk  ; the  grazier’s  beef;  and  it  is  a trite  re- 
mark, among  dairymen  in  different  diftridls, 
that  a cow  which  “ runs  to  beef”  is  unpro- 
fitable to  the  dairy  : for  notwirhftanding  the 
excellency  of  her  bag,  and  the  plentifulnefs 
of  her  milk,  prefently  after  calving,  her  na- 
tural inclination  to  jlejhitufs  draws  off'  her 
milk ; while  a cow  that  is  by  breed,  or  na- 
tural conftitution,  prone  to  milk,  will  fiipply 
this,  at  the  expence  of  her  car  cafe,  let  her  pas- 
ture be  evei^fo  plentiful, 

Thefe  popular  opinions,  however,  though 
they  contain  mudh  truth,  are  not  altogether 
well  founded.  They  hinge  on  a falfe  prin- 
ciple. Cows  are  ufeful,  and  in  a great  degree 
neceflary,  in  a twofold  capacity : as  dairy  - 
cqws,  and  as  grazing  ftock  : the  dairyman 
and  the  grazier  cannot  have  djftindt  animals  : 
one  and  the  fame  individual  mujl  ferve  both 
fheir  purpofes.  And  a breed  of  cows  fit  for 
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the  grazier  only,  is,  in  a general  light,  not 
lefs  eligible,  than  a breed  which  is  fit  only  for 
the  dairyman. 

The  Derbylhire  cows  are  unprofitable  as 
grazing  (lock.  They  have  neither  beauty  nor 
Utility  of  form  ; being  loaded  with  offal  of 
every  kind.  The  head  thick,  the  chap  and 
neck  foul ; the  bone  proportionably  large, 
the  hide  heavy,  and  the  hair  long  : even  the 
bag  is  ijot  unfrequently  fo  overgrown,  as  to 
be  almofl  hid  in  hair  ; a point  of  milking 
cows  to  which  dairymen,  of  mod  diftridts, 
have  an  objection  : this  however  only  ferves 
-to  fhow  that  popular  criterions  are  feldom  to 
be  depended  upon.  W ere  the  flefli  and  fat- 
ting quality  of  the  Derbyfhirc  cows  equal  to 
their  quality  as  dairy  cows,  the  hairinefs  of 
their  bags  might  well  be  difpenfed  with. 

The  St  a f for  dshi  r e cows  bear  a different 
charadteriftic.  Taking  them  together, ' they 
are  rather  adapted  to  grazing,  than  the  dairy 
mod  of  them  being  tolerably  clean.  But,  in 
general,  they  are  too  gaunt  in  their  carcafesto 
be  eligible,  either  as  dairy  or  grazing  flock. 

Neverthelefs,  there  are  individuals  of  this 
breed  ; or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a breed  between 
this  and  the  Derbylhire ; that  may  be  faid  to 

bo 
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be  at  once  eligible  as  dairy  cows  and  grazing 
ftock.  At  lead,  they  come  nearer  my  idea  of 
what  a cow  ought  to  be,  than  any  other  breed 
or  variety  of  the  longhorned  breed,  I have  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  obferving. 

Whether  the  individuals,  now  under  notice, 
have  or  have  not  been  prod  iced  by  a mixture 
of  the  Staffordfliire  and  Derbylhire  blood, 
they  are  the  moft  prevalent  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trent,  which  divides  the  two  counties  : 
it  is,  indeed,  the  breed  which  is  there  found, 
more  particularly  on  the  Derbylhire  fide,  from 
Walton  towards  Stanton,  which  falls  under 
this  defcription. 

The  following  are  accurate  dimenfions  of  a 
middleaged  cow  of  this  kind ; fomewhat 
low  in  fielh,  and  young  in  calf. 

Height  at  the  withers,  four  feet  two  inches 
and  a quarter. 

of  the  brilket,  nineteen  inches, 

Smalleft  girt,  fix  feet,  five  inches, 

Largeft  girt,  feven  feet  eight  inches  and  a half. 
Length  from  forehead  to  nache,  feven  feet 
three  inches. 

from  flioulder-knob  to  the  center  of 

the  hip,  three  feet  eight  inches. 

from  the  center  of  the  hip  to  the  out 

of  the  nache,  twentyone  inches. 
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Width  at  the  (houlders,  twenty  inches. 

? at  the  hips,  twentytwo  inches. 

: — rr-  the  nache,  thirteen  inches. 

Length  of  the  hprns,  twentyfour  inches;  their 
width  from  point  to  pqint,  three  feet 
four  inches. 

The  forend  fine,  long,  and  {landing  low. 

The  head  fmall,  and  the  neck  thin,  but 
deep,  according  with  the  depth  of  her  bpfom. 

The  fhoulders  fine ; the  ribs  full ; and  the 
loin  broad. 

The  thighs  remarkably  thin  beloty,  as  if  tq 
give  room  to  her  bag,  large,  clean,  and  bladder- 
like ; with  long  teats,  and  remarkably  large 
elaftic  milk  veins ; furnifhing  an  ample  fupply 
of  milk. 

The  legs  fliort,  with  the  bone  fine  (7! 
inches  girt). 

The  flefh  good,  and  the  hide  of  a middle 
thick  nefs.  / 

The  colour  a “ brinded  mottle,”  with  a 
“ finch  back,”  and  white  legs. 

In  temper  remarkably  cadifii,  “ gentle;” 
a quality  of  confiderablc  value,  in  a cow  in- 
tended for  the  pail. 

The  principal  diftindlion  obfervable,  be- 
tween the  form  of  what  is  here  fpoken  of  as 
a dairy  cow,  and  that  of  a cow  of  the  mo: 

dern 
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dern  breed,  or  what  is  more  generally  under- 
ftood  by  a “ good  grazier’s  cow,”  is,  the 
former  is  more  roomy  and  better  Jet  down  in 
the  cheft ; the  latter,  better  topped  ; fuller, 
on  the  chine  and  loin ; and,  generally,  fuller 
in  the  thigh.  Both  of  them  are  clean  in  the 
forend,  and  Ihoulder ; the  bone  in  both  is 
fine;  the  flelh  of  both  good  (but  that  of  the 
modern  breed  indifputably  better);  and  their 
hides  of  a middle  thicknels. 

But  the  molt  material  difference,  and  that 
which  determines  the  dairyman  in  his  choice, 
is,  the  one  lofes  her  milk  a few  months  after 
calving;  the  other,  if  required,  will  milk  the 
year  round. 

The  places  of  purchase  of  dairy  cows 
are  the  fairs  of  the  diftrifl,  and,  during  the 
fpring  months,  a weekly  market  at  Derby  ; 
to  which  cows,  frcfh  in  milk,  are  brought, 
chiefly  by  drovers,  and  moftly  without  their 
calves. 

At  the  fairs,  and  in  the  ordinary  praftice 
of  this  diftrift,  cows  are  almoft  invariably  fold 
as  incalvers ; frequently  at  the  point  of  calv- 
ing ; fometimes  dropping  their  calves  by  the 
road.  I recolledt  few  if  any  inftances  of  feeing 
Cows  at  marker,  with  calves  at  their  feet;  agree- 
ably 
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ably  to  the  ordinary  pradtice  of  moil  other 
diftridts. 

The  price  of  an  incalver  of  the  defcription 
laft  recited,  has  been,  on  a par  of  the  laft  ten 
years,  about  ten  pounds,  or  guineas. 

The  MANAGEMENT  of  DAIRY  COWS.  In 
their  fummer  management,  I have  met  with 
nothing  of  fuperior  excellence  in  this  diftridt. 
They  are  turned  to  grafs,  about  Mayday  ; al- 
lowing from  an  acre  and  half  to  two  acres  to  a 
cow  : kept  generally  in  one  and  the  fame  v , 
pafture,  until  aftergrafs  be  ready  to  receive 
them  ; and  have  turneps  thrown  to  them  (by 
thofe  who  grow  turneps)  on  grafsland,  in  au-. 
tumn. 

In  this  diftridt,  however,  one  inftance  of 
pradtice  occurred  to  me  which  requires  to  be 
regiftered  ; namely,  that  of  a dairy  of  fourteen 
Or  fifteen  cows  being  principally  dried  off  to- 
gether, on  one  day  (the  middle  of  December); 
prefcrving  two  or  three,  only,  in  milk,  for  the 
family,  during  the  winter  months  ; keeping 
thefe  at  hay;  putting  the  dried  cows  to  draw; 
for  which  purpofe,  only,  they  were  dried  off 
in  this  remarkable  manner. 

It 
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It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  this  pradice 
can  be  eligible  only,  when  “ cows  come  well 
in  together:”  to  effcd  which  they  are  “bulled 
as  fall,”  that  is  to  fay  as  near  together,  “ as 
poffible.” 

Unnatural  as  this  expedient  will  no  doubt 
be  deemed  by  many,  it  may,  neverthelefs,  in 
fome  cafes,  be  eligible  : all  I lhall  fay  farther 
of  it  is,  that  had  I not  obferved  it  in  the 
practice  of  one  of  the  oldeft  and  belt  managers 
in  the  diftrid,  I fliould  not  have  regiftered 
it  *. 

In  the  winter  management  of  dairy  cows, 
one  circumftance  may  be  noticed  : that  of 
their  being  frequently  kept  (in  conformity  to 
a modern  pradice  adopted  by  fome  leading 
men)  in  flieds,  which  have  been  deferibed 
under  the  head  buildings,  continually 
throughout  winter,  from  the  time  of  their 
being  taken  up  in  autumn,  to  that  of  their 
being  turned  to  grafs  in  the  fprjng,  generally 
four  mouths, — without  any  exercife! 

Some  difccrjiing  individuals,  however, 
have  already  difeovered  the  inconveniencies 
pf  this  pradice,  efpecially  that  of  their  hoofs 

cracking, 

f Mr.  L a k i n c , of  Hall  End,  Wanvjckftiirc. 
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cracking,  let  them  loofe  in  a yard,  a few  hours 
every  day,  to  moiften  their  feet,  as  well  as  to 
cxercife  their  legs,  and  clean  their  coats. 

The  disposal  of  cows.  In  what  might 
be  called  the  natural  praftice  of  the  difbridt, 
dairy  farmers  not  only  rear  but  fat  their  own 
cows.  One  of  the  largeft  farmers  in  the  dif- 
tritft  told  me  that  he  never  bought  a cow 
in  his  life  !”  he  rears  fifteen,  eighteen,  or 
twenty  calves  yearly,  and  fats  his  own  ftock  ; 
or,  for  want  of  room,  fells  them  to  graziers. 

This  forms  a beautifully  Ample  plan  of  ma- 
nagement ; well  adapted  to  a middlefoil 
farm  ; and  efpecially  eligible  for  gentlemen, 
and  others,  who  are  deficient  in  judgement, 
and  unacquainted  with  markets.  The  pro- 
portion of  grafs  and  arable  being  determined 
upon,  and  the  quantity  of  ftock  afeertained, 
the  machine  is  regulated,  and  nothing  but  a 
due  attention  to  the  number  of  heifers,  an- 
nually reared,  is  wanted  to  keep  it  in  con- 
tinual and  uniform  motion.  A certain  num-  . 
ber  of  dairy  cows,  with  a lot  of  fatting 
cattle,  and  another  of  young  ftock  to  follow 
them,  in  fummer,  and  to  eat  ftraw,  in  winter. 
No  going  to  market,  but  with  corn,  dairy  pro- 
duce. 
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duce,  and  cullen  cows.  A plan  of  general 
management,  beautiful  in  theory;  and,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  comfortable  inde- 
pendency which  the  perfon  above  alluded 
to  is  pofiefied  of,  through  a perfeverance,  by 
his  father  and  himfelf,  in  this  courfe  of 
management,  it  is  eligible  in  praftice. 

DAIRY  MANAGEMENT.  Warwick- 
shire, almoft  throughout,  comes  under 
the  defcription  of  a dairy  country ; and,  in 
the  District  of  the  Station,  the  dairy 
forms  a confiderable  branch  of  the  bufinefs 
of  almoft  every  farm.  The  outlines  of  prac- 
tice are,  therefore,  requifite  to  be  traced. 

The  sizes  of  dairies,  here,  are  feldom 
large  : fifty  cows  form  the  largeft  in  the  dif- 
tridt  : thirty  are  confidered  as  a large-fized 
dairy  : twenty  a middling  fize. 

In  taking  a view  of  the  dairy  of  this 
diftridt,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  feparate  the 
three  principal  branches  : 

Calves ; 

Butter ; 

Cheefe. 

Fatting  Calves.  The  male  calves,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  are  reared  for  breeding,  are, 

as 
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as,  has  been  intimated,-  -ahnoft  Invariably 
fatted.  . r 


Calves  are,  here,  fatted  at  the  teat ; andf 
in  the  early  part  of  the  feafon,  are  kept  to 
a good  age.  But  cheefemaking  once  begun, 
they  are  butchered  as  they  drop : at  not 
more,  perhaps,  than  three  or  four  days  old  ; 
nor  at  more,  perhaps,  than  three  or  four  fliil- 
iings  price.  The  market,  the  manufactur- 
ing towns,  and  the  collieries,  of  StafFord- 
fhire. 

The  only  circumftance  relative  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  fatting  calves,  which  requires  no-> 
tice,  is  an  expedient  ufed  by  fome  individu- 
als, but  not,  I believe,  iif  univerfal  praftice; 
to  make  them  lie  quiet ; more  efpecially  dur- 
ing a temporary  fcarcity  of  milk  ; which  will 
fometimes  take  place.  In  this  cafe,  balls, 
made  of  wheat  flour,  and  a fufficient  quantity 
of  gin  to  form  it  into  a palie,  ale  given  them ; 
three  balls,  about  the  fize  of  walnuts, 
being  given  about  a quarter  of  an- hour  after 
' each  meal.  The  effedt  isj  that  inftead  of 
wafting  themfelves  by  mediant  “ bawling,” 
they  lie  quiet ; flceping  a principal  part  of 
their  time.  By  a little  cuftom,  the  calves 
get  fond  of  thefe  paste  balls  ; eating  them 
; . freely 
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freely  out  of  the  hand  ; a proof  of  their  be- 
ing acceptable  to  their  ftomachs.  As  an 
expedient,  they  are  evidently  eligible;  and 
may  be  of  fervice  to  a reftlefs  calf ; even 
when  milk  is  plentiful.  This,  however,  by 
way  of  intimation.  , 

Butter.  The  oply  idea  which  I met  with 
refpedting  butter,  and  which  is  entitled  to 
a place,  here,  is  that  of  doing  away  the 
rancidnefs  of  turnep  butter,  and  the  bitterne/s. 
of  barley  Jlraw  butter,  by  a mod  fimple  and 
very  rational  means.  Inftead  of  putting  the 
cream,  immediately  as  it  is  ikimmed  off  the 
milk,  into  the  jar  or  other  retaining  veffel, 
it  is  firft  poured  upon  hot  water,  and,  having 
ftood  till  cool,  is  Ikimmed  off  the  water  ! a 
new  idea : but,  I will  venture  to  repeat,  a 
moft  rational  one ; though  I have  not  myfelf 
had  an  opportunity  of  proving  it. 

In  the  fame  dairy  in  which  the  above  ex- 
pedient is  ufed,  a method  of  improving  the 
quality  of  whey  butter  is  practifed.  This 
improvement  is  effected  by  /raiding  each  meal 
of  cream,  as  it  is  taken  off  the  whey ; by 
hanging  it  over  the  fire  until  “ fcalding 
hot being  careful  not  to  let  it  boil.  This 
too,  I regifter  as  a fimple  and  rational  pro- 

cefs, 
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cefs,  and  not  as  one  whofc  efficacy  I have 
proved  by  my  own  experience^  I regifter 
them,  however,  on  an  authority  which  I have 
no  reafon  to  doubt. 


Cheese.  This  is  the  grand  objedl  of  the 
Midland  dairy.  Very  confiderable  quanti- 
ties are  annually  made ; particularly,  as  has 
•been  obferved,  in  Warwicklhire,  and  in  this 
neighbourhood, — ‘where  cheefe  of  a very 
fine  quality  is  not  unfrequently  produced. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  take  a general 
view  of  the  fubjeft  : for  although,  after  the 
recital  of  the  practices  of  Glocefterlhire  and 
Wiltlhire,  much  important  information  can- 
not be  expected ; yet  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, fome  interefting  circumllances  will 
arife. 

The  particulars  which,  in  this  cafe,  require 
to  be  noticed,  are 


Soil, 

Rennet, 

Herbage, 

Running, 

Managers, 

Curd, 

Species  of  cheefe, 

Cheefe, 

Time  of  making. 

Markets, 

Quality  of  milk, 
Colouring, 

Produce. 

Soil:* 
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Soil.  For  an  account  of  the  foils  of  the 
belt  dairy  parts  of  this  diftridt,  fee  min.  55, 
in  which  it  appears  that  a cool  foil  is  favour- 
able to  cheefe. 

Neverthelefs,  I received  an  idea,  here, 
from  a 1110ft  experienced  and  intelligent 
manager,  that  a very  cold  “ weak”  foil  is 
improper  for  the  dairy  : that  is  to  fay,  a foil 
may  be  too  cool  for  the  purpofe.  The  cheefe 
it  affords,  though  good  in  quality,  is  found 
deficient  in  quahtity.  His  own  farm  being 
principally  of  that  defcription  of  land,  he 
has,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  made 
rearing  his  principal  objedt ; confidering  his 
dairy  merely  as  being  fubordinate  to  that 
end. 

Hkrbage.  An  account  of  the  herbage 
of  the  cheefe  farms  of  this  diftrict  will  like- 
wife  appear  in  min.  55. 

What  remains  to  be  regiftercd,  here,  is 
the  circumftance  of  cheefe  being,  not  un- 
frequently,  made  from  new  leys ; even  of  the 
firft  or  fecond  year ; while  they  confift  chief- 
ly of  red  clover , with,  perhaps,  a mixture  of 
raygrafs  ; yet,  from  thefe  cultivated  graffes, 
provided  trefoil  make  no  part  of  them,  good 
Vol.  I.  . A a cheefe 
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cheefe  is  made.  A fait  which  dairy  farmers, 
in  fome  diftridls,  would  not  readily  credit. 

Managers.  A ftriking  inftance  of  the 
folly  of  dairymen  being  inattentive  to 
the  bulinefs  of  cheefemaking  occurs  in  this 
diftridl ; where  a dairy  farmer  declares,  that, 
one  year,  he  loft  forty  pounds,  by  the  mifma- 
nagement  of  his  dairy  woman.  This  led  him  to 
an  inveftigation  of  the  bufinefs,  himfelf,  and 
this  to  a fufhcient  degree  offuperintendance, 
to  prevent,  in  future,  a fimilar  lofs.  See 
Glo.  Eccin.  on  this  fubjedt. 

Species  of  cheese.  The  only  “ fiifior's 
cheefe ,”  made  in  this  diftridt,  is  thin  cheefe  of 
vrjv  milk.  The  fize,  that  of  fingle  Glocefter- 
fhire,  or  fomewhat  thicker  *.  ■ ... 

• ; j.;,  r a For 

* The  cHfiEsE  Vats'  of  this  diftrifi  are  merely 
“ hoops”  of  aft,  with  a bCardefl  bottom.  I do  not  re-^ 
coileft  to  have  fecn  one  initapee.  of  “ turned  vats” 
being  in  ufe.  The  diameter  about  fifteen  inches. 
The  depth  two  inches,  more  A lefs. 

The  “ filiet”  of  this  uiilrict  is-  of  wood  : a Jong 
ftaving  or  fplint  of  aft ; an  inch  or  more  wide,  and  ait 
eighth  of  an  inch  or  more  thick  ; not  formed 
into  a hoop,  but  left  open,  with  the  ends  tapering  thin, 
and  overlapping  feveral  inches.  The  part  of  the 
cheefe  which  rifes  above  the  vat  being  gathered 
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For  “ family  cheefe,'*  -more  or  lefs  jkm 
milk  is  ufed  ; and  fometimes,  I underftand, 
all  Ikim  milk.  But  this  not  being  conform- 
able to  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  the  country, 
the  practice  is  looked  upon  as  fordid,  and 
wafte  becomes  the  neceflary  confequence. 

Leicestershire  is,  at  prefent,  celebrated 
for  its  “ cream  checfe ,” — known  by  the  name 
of  Stilton  cheese. 

This  fpecies  of  cheefe  may  be  faid  to  be 
a modern  produce  of  the  Midland  Diftrift. 
Mrs.  Paulet  of  Wimondham,  in  the  Melton 
quarter  of  Leicefterlhire,  the  firft  maker  of 
Stilton  cheefe,  is  (till  living. 

Mrs.  P.  being  a relation,  or  ar>  acquaint- 
ance, of  the  well  known  Cooper  Thornhill, 
who  formerly  kept  the  Bell  at  Stilton  (in 
Huntingdonlhire,  on  the  great  north  road 
from  London  to  Edinburgh)  fupniflied  his 
houfc  with  cream  cheefe ; which,  being  of 
A a 2 a fin- 

up  and  pinched  in  this  fillet,  its  lower  edge  is  entered 
within  the  vat,  and,  a broad  cheefe  boird  being  put 
upon  it,  finks  down  with  the  upper  part  of  the  cheefe 
into  the  vat. 

1789.  Tin  f Hits  are  now  become  prevalent:  an  ad- 
mirable improvement.  Some  care,  however,  is  requi- 
site, it  feems,  to  prevent  their  rutting. 
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a Angularly  fine  quality,  was  coveted  by  his 
cuftomers ; and,  through  the  affiftance  of 
Mrs.  P.  his  cuftomers  were  gratified,  at  the 
expence  of  half  a . crown  a pound,  with 
cream  cheefe  of  a fuperior  quality ; but  of 
what  country  was  not  publicly  known  : hence 
it  obtained,  of  courfc,-  the  name  of  Stilton 
cheefe. 

At  length,  however,  the  place  of  pro- 
duce was  difcovered,  and  the  art  of  producing 
it  learnt,  by  other  dairywomen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Dalby  firft  took  the  lead ; but 
it  is  now  made  in  almoft  every  village, 
in  that  quarter  of  Leicefterfhire,  as  well  as 
in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Rutlandfhire. 
Many  tons  are  made  every  year : Dalby 
is  faid  to  pay  its  rent  with  this  produce, 
only. 

Thus,  from  a mere  circumftance,  the  pro- 
duce of  an  extent  of  country  is  changed; 
and,  in  this  cafe,  very  profitably. 

The  fale  is  no  longer  confined  to  Stilton  j 
every  innkeeper,  within  fifteen  ortwenty  miles 
of  the  diftrict  of  manufacture,  is  a dealer 
in  Stilton  cheefe.  The  price,  at  prefent,  ten-» 
pence  a pound,  to  the  maker ; and  a (hilling 

to 
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to  the  confumer  ; who  takes  it  at  the  maker’s 
weight. 

Cream  cheefe  being  an  article  of  luxury 
merely,  and  a fpecies  of  produce  which 
cannot  become  of  general  utility  to  agri- 
culture, the  art  of  making  it  does  not  come 
within  the  plan  of  this  work;  I therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  manufacturing  of  milk  cheefe, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  diftriCt  of 
the  ftation. 

Time  of  making.  Where  the  family  is 
large,  it  is  cuftomary  to  begin  as  foon  as  the 
cows  afford  milk  enough  for  a cheefe  ; con- 
tinuing to  make  “ family  cheefe,”  until  the 
cows  go  out  to  grafs.  From  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  is  the 
time  of  making  what  is  termed  “ year’s 
cheefe:”  continuing  from  that  time,  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  October,  to  make  what  is  called  the 
“ latter  weigh  likewiie  for  the  faCtor  1 
and  from  that  time,  until  the  cows  go  off 
their  milk,  make  (t  family  cheefe.” 

Quality  of  the  milk.  It  is  not  fo  cuf- 
tomary, here,  as  in  the  other  cheefe  countries, 
to  fkim  a part  of  the  milk  from  which  factor’s 
cheefe  is  made  : neverthelefs,  in  fome  dairies 
A a 3 it 
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it  is  pradifed  ; the  proportion  fkimmed  vary- 
ing in  different  dairies. 

Colouring.  In  the  ordinary  pradice  of 
the  diftrid,  cheefe  is  not  coloured.  Never- 
thelefs,  fonie  few  individuals  ufe  colouring ; 
and  find  their  advantage  in  doing  it.  The 
produce  of  one  paffes,  at  market,  for  W ar- 
wicKsniRE,that  of  the  other  forGtocESTER- 
s hi  re  cheefe  : the  factors  of  courfe  will  give 
more  for  the  latter  than  the  former.  T°  the 
confumers,  therefore,  this  filthy  pradice  owes 
its  prevalency. 

Correcting.  In  this  diftrid,  an  inftance 
is  mentioned  in  which  a large  lump  of  alum 
being  kept  in  the  cowl,  during  the  time  of 
coagulation,  was  believed  to  be  efficacious  in 
preventing  the  cheefe  from  heaving.  This* 
however,  byway  of  hint. 

Rennet.  No  eflalolifhed  mode  ofpreparation, 
Running.  The  ordinary  heat  of  the  milk 
85^  to  9©0.  The  time  in  coagulating,  held  out 
as  proper,  is  about  an  hour  ; but,  in  pradice, 
I have  feldom  or  ever  found  fo  flow  a coagu- 
lation. 

In  a confiderable  dairy,  where  tolerable 
cheefe  was  made,  the  pradice  was  to  bring 
the  curd  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  ! but 

nof 
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not  to  break  it  up  in  lefs  than  three  quarters  ! 

I mention  this  to  fhew  how  many  different 
ways  there  are  of  producing  cheefe  of  a mcN 
derate  quality. 

Curd.  In  fome  large  dairies,  more  parti- 
cularly, perhaps,  under  the  practice  lad  men- 
tioned, the  breaking  is  done,  not  with  a knife 
or  the  hand,  but  with  the  “ churn  dafli  !”  an 
admirable  thought,  fo  far  as  expedition  is 
thereby  promoted.  Eut,  in  a cowl  of  delicate 
curd,  this  coarl'e  tool  would  no  doubt  be  im- 
proper. 

The  gathering  is  done,  in  the  ufual  manner, 
with  the  hands  and  the  dilh,  the  whey  poured 
off  thro’  a fieve,  and  the  curd  rebroken. 

Scalding.  In  the  prefent  eftabliflied  prac- 
tice, the  curd  is  not  fealded  ; except  in  the 
pra&ice  of  a few  individuals  ; but  generally 
the  cheefe.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  and  to 
me  is  very  interefting,  that  the  fined  dairy  of 
cheefes  I faw  in  this  didrict,  was  not  fealded , 
either  in  the  cuid,  or  in  the  cheefe. 

Cheese,  in  the  prefs.  Having  been  vatted 
hard  with  the  hands  (or  in  fome  few  indances, 
previoully  fqueezed  in  the  prefs),  and  having 
dood  about  an  hour,  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
prefs  and  fealded ; by  immerging  it  in  water, 
A a 4 heated 
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heated  to  about  150°,  letting  the  evening’s 
cheefes  remain  in  the  fealding  liquor  all  night ; 
and  the  morning’s  cheefes,  until  the  water  be 
cold ; when  they  are  placed  again  in  the  prefs; 
in  which  having  remained  a few  hours,  they 

are  (in  common  practice)  taken  out;  the 

\ 

cloth  finally  taken  off ; the  cheeflings  flalted ; 
replaced  in  the  prefs ; and,  having  flood  an- 
other meal  (in  the  whole  two  meals)  are  finally 
taken  out  of  the  prefs. 

On  the  Jbelves.  Cheefes,  here,  remain  only 
a few  days,  with  no  peculiarity  of  treatment. 

On  the floor,  the  year’s  cheefe,  or  firfl  weigh, 
is  fcldom  or  ever  cleaned.  The  edges  of  the 
latter  weigh  arc  fometimes  feraped ; and 
fometimes  only  rubbed  with  a hair  cloth  ; 
an  admirable  utenfil  in  a cheefe  chamber. 

Markets  for  cheese.  London,  the  ma- 
vufahlurlng  towns,  and  the  north  of  England,  to 
which  great  quantities  of  cheefe  are  fent  from 
this  diftridt. 

, Produce.  I met  with  a well  authenticated 
inflance,  in  this  diftridt,  of  the  produce  of 
cheefe  being  materially  influenced  by  the 

fleafon. 

One  year  twentyone  cows  produced  four 
tons  of  fa&or’s  cheefe,  befidethe  expenditure 

of 
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of  the  family  ; together,  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dredweight a cow  ; yet,  next  year,  the  fame 
cows,  v/ith  the  addition  of  four  or  five  more 
to  the  dairy,  did  not  produce  fo  much  cheefe. 

The  firfl  fummer  was  warm  and  moderately 
wet ; neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  ; a happy  , 
mixture  of  warmth  and  moifture ; the  paf- 
tures  were  eaten  level,  even  to  a degree  of 
barenefs,yet  they  always  wore  a frefimefs,  and 
the  cows,  throughout  the  fummer,  looked  fleek 
and  healthy.  The  next  was  a wet  fummer. 

The  medium  produce  of  a coiv  is  three  hun- 
dredweight, and  upward. 

The  produce  of  the  diJlriEl  would  be  difficult 
to  afeertain  ; as  it  has  not,  with  refpeft  to  the 
dairy,  any  determinate  bounds.  Warwick- 
shire, and  the  District  of  the  Station 
fend  a .quantity  of  cheefe  to  market,  nearly 
equal,  perhaps,  to  Northwiltshire  and  the 
Vales  of  Glocestershire. 

GRAZING.  The  Midland  Diftrict,  view- 
ed colledtively,  is  a grazing  country. 
South  and  Eaft  Leicestershire,  and  much 
of  Northamptonshire,  fall  entirely  under 
this  defeription.  Warwickshire,  as  has 
hcen  faid,  inclines  more  to  the  dairy. 

The 
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The  District  of  the  Station  contains  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  There  is  one  man,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  fats  notlefs  than  two  hundred 
head  annually.  Moft  large  farmers,  befide  the 
cullings  of  their  own  dairies,  purchafe  folely 
for  the  purpofe  of  “ feeding  — feveral  of 
them  grazing  fifty  head. 

The  species  of  grazing,  which  is  here 
pra&ifed,  is,  in  a manner  folely,  summer 
fatting  on  grass.  Some  may,  every  year, 
be  finilhed  with  hay  and  kept  pasture  : 
and  a few  individuals  praflifc  stallfat- 
t 1 n g,  on  h a y and  what  iscalled  “cur  meat 
namely,  oats  in  ftraw,  cut  in  a chaff  machine  ; 
and  fome,  but  very  few,  on  oilcake  *. 

The 

* Fatting  cattle  on  grains.  At  Burton,  in 
this  diltrift,  feveral  hundred  head  of  cattle,  moftly  cows, 
are  annually  fatted  with  hay  and  grains;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  breweries  of  Burton  ale  ; which  being 
brewed  of  fingular  ftrength,  and,  in  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice, little  frr. all -beer  being  made  after  it,  the  grains  are 
of  a veft-  fuperior  quality,  Tiiey  are  moftly  ufed  frefh 
from  the  vats — fometimes  warm — but  never  hot.  When 
a redundancy  happens,  the  overflowings  arc  laid  up  in 
calks  and  bins,  covered  up  with  mould.  With  thefe  llalc 
grains  malt  dull  is  generally  mixed.  The  ufual  quan- 
tity of  frefh  grains,  a buihel  a day  ; with  about  half  a 
hundredweight  of  hay  4 week . F rom  five  to  fix  months 
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The  pradtice  of  summer  grazing  is, 
alone,  entitled  to  particular  notice  : and  this 
requires  to  be  regiltered  in  detail. 

The  situation  and  soil  have  been  de- 
fcribed,  as  forming  a rich  middleland  diftridt: 
a defcription  of  country  common  to  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom. 

The  herbage,  too,  appears  aforegoing: 
moftly  a kind  of  temporary  fward,  which  has 
been  defcribed  ; with  a fmall  proportion  of 
old  rough  grafsland. 

The  defcription  of  cattle,—  cows  old  or 
barren,  and  heifers  which  have  miffed  the 
bull ; all  of  the  longhorned  breed  of  the 
diftridt,  or  from  the  more  northern  counties 
of  Chelhire,  Lancafhire,  &c.  There  is  not, 
in  the  practice  of  this  diftridt,  a Angle  ox  fat- 
ted ; except  fome  few  Welch  runts  ; and  ex- 
cept, of  late  years,  fome  Irijh  bullocks ; and 
thefe,  only  by  a few  individuals. 

Places 

is  reckoned  a moderate  time  for  lean  cows  to  get  good 
meat,  with  this  keep.  The  price  of  grains  threepence 
to  fourpence  a bufhel. 

In  the  winter  of  1785-6,  when  hay,  at  Burton,  was 
5s.  a cwt. ! a principal  part  of  the  produce  of  thefe 
breweries  was  bought  up,  by  cowkeepcrs  and  9thers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  at  foyrpence  a bufhel. 
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Places  of  purchase.  In  this  diflridl,  the 
fpring  fairs  of  the  neighbourhood  ; to  which 
they  are  brought  by  dairymen,  who  do  not 
“ graze  or  by  drovers,  who  pick  them  up 
in  the  diflridt  ; thereby  robbing  the  dairymen 
or  the  graziers  of  part  of  their  profit ; — or 
bring  them  from  a diftance,  performing,  in 
this  cafe,  the  office  of  ufeful  men. 

In  South  LelceJterJJAre,  and  the  more  grazing 
parts  of  the  diftridl,  where  a fufficient  fupply 
of  cows  cannot  be  had  to  flock  their  “feeding 
pieces,”  the  graziers  draw  cattle  from  almoft 
all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  fometimes  going, 
in  a fcarce  time,  as  1786,  to  the  veryfeacoafl 
of  Wales  to  buy  them  ; polling  from  fair  to 
fair,  for  a week  or  a fortnight,  without  return- 
ing home  ; riding  many  hundred  miles,  per- 
haps, at  a journey  : a toil  which  nothing  but 
the  hope  of  “ buying  bargains”  could  enable 
them  to  go  through.  In  general,  however, 
they  are  brought,  by  drovers,  into  the  markets 
of  the  diftricl  *r 

The 

* At  prefent  (1789)  the  markets,  3nd  the  grounds 
of  the  more  grazing  parts  of  the  diffridt,  are  filled 
ehiefly  with  Irish  catti.s,  of  all  ikes ; from  thin* 

fielhed 
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The  points  mod  obfervable  by  the  Mid- 
land graziers,  would  be  difficult  to  define,  in 
detail.  Thofe  already  held  out  as  the  de- 
firable  points  of  a modern  breeder,  may  be 
taken  as  thofe  delirable  to  a modern  grazier ; 
the  modern  breed  being,  indifputably,  eli- 
gible in  a fuperior  degree,  as  grazing  ftock. 
Neverthelefs,  there  ftill  remain  fome  few 
oldfalhioned  graziers,  who  prefer,  or  obfti- 
nately  affeft  to  prefer,  bone  to  blood. 

In  general,  however,  we  may  fay  of  the 
graziers  of  this  diftrift,  as  of  thofe  of  every 
other,  that  they  are  led  to  their  choice,  not 
by  any  fixed  principles  or  defined  points,  but 
by  intuitive  impreffions,  received  from  general 
appearances. 

An  experienced  grazier  knows,  at  fight, 
(and  by  merely  putting  his  hand  upon  her), 
whether  a cow  or  a heifer  will  fuit  him.  Her 
general  form  and  “ looks”  pleafe  him.  She 
is  everywhere  clean;  has  little  offal  about 
her.  Her  eye  is  full  and  vivid  ; her  counte- 
nance 

flefhed  lathy  fleers,  of  forty  to  fifty  (lone,  to  large  heavy- 
flefhed  oxen,  of  feventy  or  eighty. 

For  further  obfervations  on  Irifh  cattle,  fee  min.  122. 
in  the  fecond  volume. 
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nance  brifk ; her  fkin  alive ; and  her  flefh 
jnellow.  All  together,  fhe  refembles  many 
which  he  has  grazed  with  fuccefs.  While  he 
rejects  another ; becaufe  he  recolledts  no  in- 
ftance  of  her  likenefs  having  done  well;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  many  which  fhe  refembles, 
having  turned  out  unprofitably. 

The  art  of  purchafing  is  principally  ac- 
quired by  practice.  The  judgement  is  form- 
ed, not  altogether  by  a fcientific  analyfis,  in 
detail ; but  extempore ; being  affifted  in 
great  part  by  the  memory.  And  we  may 
venture  to  fay  that  no  man  can  acquire  an 
accurate  and  quick  judgement,  fuch  as  is  re* 
quifite  in  purchafing  cattle  in  a market,  with- 
out feme  coiifiderable  fha-re  of  practice.  _ 
Neverthelcfs,  I may  repeat,  here,  what  I 
have  faid  in  another  place,  on  the  fame  fub- 
jedt*, — that  the  groundwork  of  this  art,  like 
that  6f  every  other,  is  reducible  to  fcience  ; 
and  that  the  principles  being  afeertained,  the 
ftudent  will  be  enabled  to  acquire  the  re- 
quifite  judgement  much  fooner  than  he  could 
without  fuch  affiftance. 

The  management  of  grazing  ftock  is 
the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  here,  as  in  other 

diftridts. 

* Glo.  Econ.  to!,  i.  p.  245. 
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diftri&s.  Each  ground, — provincially  “feed- 
ing piece,” — has  fuch  a number  of  cattle  and 
Jbeep  turned  into  ir,  as,  from  experience,  it  is 
known  it  will  carry;  allowing  about  one  cow 
and  two  fheep  to  two  acres ; more  or  fewer 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  its 
ftate  of  produclivenefs  *. 

The  Jhifting  of  ftock  does  not  enter  into  the 
practice  of  this  diftrict  : conlequcntly,  the 
practice  of  grazing  by  headftock  and  fol- 
lowers is  not  here  in  ufe.  The  ftock  is  turned 
in  at  Mayday,  or  the  individuals  as  they  are 
purchafed,  and  remain,  probably  in  the  fame 
piece,  until  difpofed  of : the  only  attention 
beftowed  upon  this  clafs  of  ftock  being,  to 
give  an  eye  to  the  fences,  the  pafture,  and 
the  water,  to  have  a bull  in  the  piece  among 
cows  -f , and  to  attend  to  die  health  of  the 
individuals. 

One 

* From  ten  to  fifteen  cows,  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
flieep  to  twenty  acres. 

* f For  the  purpofe  of  making  them  lie  quiet : not 
under  the  generally  received  idea  that  cows  feed  better 
—fat  fafler — for  being  in  calf.  Mr.  Princep’s  cow 
(fee  min.  119.),  though  fhe  fatted  extremely  faft,  and 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  fatnefs,  was  not  with  calf. 
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One  circumftance  in  the  treatment  of  graz- 
ing flock,  in  the  Midland  Diftridt,  requires  to 
be  noticed.  This  is  a want  of  rubbing 
posts  ; efpecially  in  the  more  grazing  parts 
of  the  diftridt ; .where,  to  l'peak  with  little 
latitude,  there  are  townfhips  without  a tree 
in  them,  or  a poft  of  any  kind  for  the  cattle 
to  rub  againft.  In  this  diftridt,  hawthorns,  and 
other  fingle  trees,  are  common  in  mofl  large 
pieces  *. 

Another  circumftance,  however,  common, 
I believe,  to  the  diftridt,  relledts  credit  on  the 
Midland  graziers.  This  is  the  number  of 
pens  obfervable  in  the  grazing  grounds  of 
the  diftridl.  Almoft  every  confidcrable  piece 
has  a pen  belonging  to  it ; either  feparately 
or  jointly  with  adjoining  pieces ; the  fame 
pen  fometimes  ferving  three  or  four  pieces. 
Thefe  pens,  which  are  made  high  and  ftoul 
enough  for  cattle,  and  clofe  enough  at  the  bot- 
tom for  fheep,  are  not  only  ufeful  on  many 
occafions  as  receptacles  of  ftock,  but  likewife 

ara 

* Rubbing  posts.  In  Northamptonfhire  they  ara 
pretty  common  ; but  there,  as  in  moft  other  places,  the/ 
are  merely  a ftraight  naked  poft.  Whereas  a rubbing 
poft  cannot  be  too  rugged  : a large  bough,  with  the 
branches  left  two  or  three  feet  long,  is  more  natural, 
and  affords  the  cattle  more  amuftment , than  a fmooth 
hewn  poft.  See  Norf.  Econ.  min.  66. 
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are  convenient  as  places  of  communication, 
between  piece  and  piece  *. 

Markets 

* GrazInc  in  a wet  season.  1 cannot  with  pro-i 
priety  omit  mentioning,  in  this  place,  an  incident  of 
prattice  which  has  occurred  to  me,  this  autumn,  1789, 
a very  wet  year. 

The  general  complaint  is,  that  grazihg  Hock,  though 
they  have  this  year  rolled  in  grafs,  have  not  done  well ; 
Mr.HfiNTON  ofHoby  (inLeicefterlhire)  being  lingular 
in  faying,  that  his  feeders  have  done  tolerably.  Indeed, 
his  (lock  corroborate  his  affertiori.  He  had  a lot  of 
cows  at  Loughborough,  the  1 2th  of  Augult,  the  fattert 
in  the  fhow, 

But  his  management  is  more  remarkable  than  his  fuc- 
cefs.  He  " Fodderid  them  with  hay  all  the  wet  wea- 
ther :**  that  is,  he  mowed  the  broken  crass  for 
Them!  beginning  under  the  hedges,  and  continuing 
to  mow  the  coarfcft  patches,  throughout  the  piece. 

The  fLrft  day  (the  day  it  was  mown)  the  cattle  feldora 
touched  it ; but  the  fecond  or  third  day,  they  fell  to  it 
freely ; eating  it  “ between  whiles,'*  in  preference  to 
grafs.  “ In  the  morning  it  was  always  the  firft  thing 
they  filled  their  bellies  with  !’* 

The  cattle  having  eaten  Up  the  more  palatable  parts 
of  the  herbage,  the  thirties  and  other  offal  were  raked 
up,  and  carried  off  the  ground:  mort  excellent  manage- 
ment ! 

T 

His  flock  confirted  of  about  fixty  head.  At  firft,  ond 
man,  only,  was  employed  in  mowing,  See.  But,  before 
the  rainy  wtather  ceafed,  he  fet  on  another  man. 

What  an  admirable  thought ! that  which  other  men 
fuffered  to  ftand  wafte  in  itfelf,  an  encumbrance  to  the 

Vot.  I,  B b ground. 
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• Markets  for  fat  cattle.  On  the 
fubjeft  markets,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the 
^ fouthern  parts  of  the  diftriCt  fend  their  fat  to 
Smilhfield ; the  northern  to  Rotherham  ; this 
quarter  of  it  to  Birmingham,  and  . the  other 
manufacturing  towns.  Of  the  laft  I (hall  prin- 
cipally l'peak. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  grazed  cattle  of 
this diftrift  are  fold,  much  underfat;  unfinilh- 
ed  : moftly  in  that  (late,  in  which  cattle,  in 
Norfolk  and  Herefordfhire,  are  put  to  fatting. 

This,  however,  is  not  intended  as  an  argu- 
ment againft  the  Midland  practice  of  graz- 
ing : the  practices  may  be  laid  to  originate  in 
the  markets,  for  which  the  (lock  is  intended. 
In  Smithfield,  cattle  fell  at  prices  propor- 
tioned to  their  degrees  of  fatnefs.  While  in 
the  markets  of  this  diftrift,  even  in  that  of 
Birmingham,  where  tlie  manufacturers  live  in 
a ftyle  of  extravagance,  fcarcelv  any  difference 
is  made,  between  beef  that  has  been  highly 
finifhed,  and  that  which  is  dn  a ftate  of  for- 
wardnefs — flcfhy — “ meaty.”  — This  being 
the  cafe,  the  butcher  will  give  as  much,  or 

; l nearly 

ground,  and  3 nurfery  of  weeds,  was  converted  to  a 
food,  more  nutritious,  in  a wet  feafon,  than  the  bell  of 
the  Handing  herbage. 
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nearly  as  much,  by  the  pound  or  any  other 
weight,  for  what  are  called  “meaty  things,” 
as  for  thofe  which  are  fat. 

The  plates  of  fale  are  the  grazing  grounds, 
and  the  fairs  of  the  neighbourhood ; where 
they  are  bought,  chiefly,  by  butchers  from 
Birmingham,  with  a proportion  from  Wol- 
verhampton, Walfal,  & c.  and  fometimes 
from  Manchefter  ; and  fome  few  are  driven 
out  of  this  diftrid  to  London.  Birmingham 
may,  however,  be  confidered  as  the  grand 
mart  of  the  diftrid  *. 

B b 2 In 

* Yet,  extraordinary  as  it  really  is,  the  fairs  of 
Birmingham  are  among  the  worft  in  the  country,  for 
fat  flock  1 the  butchers  giving  the  graziers  no  encou- 
ragement to  drive  their  flock  to  them  : preferring  the 
toil  of  riding  twenty,  thirty,  or  perhaps  forty  miles  from 
home,  to  pick  up  their  “ fat”  ! fpending  a principal 
part  of  their  time,  and  their  profits,  in  an  employment, 
truly  ridiculous. 

How  convenient  it  would  be  to  the  grazier,  as  well  as 
to  the  butcher,  to  have  a weekly  market — a Smith- 
Jield,  at  or  near  Birmingham!  to  the  grazier,  in  thereby 
having  a conftant  and  certain  market,  whenever  he 
wanted  either  keep  or  money ; ami  to  the  butcher,  in 
fating  time  and  travelling  expences.  Y et  the  few  which 
are  taken  there,  at  prefent,  are  frequently  drove  out  un- 
fold ! 

Bat, ' at  prefent,  the  day,  Thurfday,  the  ordinary 
market  day;  is  improper  : Monday  or  Tuefday'  would 
be  a^nore  fuitable  day:  and  Sutton,  perhaps,  the 
moft  fuitable  place. 
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In  regard  to  the  art  of  selling  fat  cattle, 
though  it  is  not,  perhaps,  equally  difficult  as 
that  of  buying,  neverthelefs  it  requires  great 
judgement,  and  of  courfe  great  or  long  prac- 
tice, to  conduct  it  with  propriety.  Not  the 
weight  of  the  quarters  only,  but  the  quarv- 
tity  of  tallow,  ought  to  be  accurately  efti- 
mated. 

In  judging  this,  the  grazier  has  one  ad- 
vantage over  the  butcher  : he  knows  the  time 
his  cattle  have  had,  and  how  they  have  done, 
during  the  time  they  have  been  at  high  keep; 
and  another,  he  fees  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  perhaps  has  the  opinion  of  others  upon 
them.  The  butcher,  however,  muft,  in  the 
nature  of  his  employment,  acquire  a kind 
of  judgement , which  the  grazier  cannot  readily 
arrive  at.  Neverthelefs,  there  are  graziers 
will  judge  with  great  accuracy,  both  as  to 
weight  and  tallow ; while,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  there  are  few  butchers  who  are 
accurate  judges. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  fa)', 
that  the  art  of  grazing  refts  principally 
on  judgement  in  buying  and  felling ; not  irt 
this  diftrift  only,  but  in  the  other  diftri&s  I 
have  yet  vifited.  The  myfteries  of  manage- 
ment 
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merit  are  few.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  mo  ft 
dangerous  department  of  rural  affairs,  the 
inexperienced  can  embark  in.  Jobbers 
and  butchers  are  equally  hackneyed  in  the 
ways  of  dealing  ; and  it  requires  fome  practice 
to  be  a match  for  them.  Neverthelefs,  by 
attention  and  perfeverance,  a fufficient  judge- 
ment may,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  be 
acquired,  to  rife  to  a par  with  the  generality 
of  graziers.  For,  although  there  are  fome 
few  who  are  deeply  verfed  in  the  profeflion, 
the  bulk  of  graziers  arc  by  no  means  pro- 
ficient in  the  art. 

Produce.  There  are,  not  unfrequently, 
inftances  of  heifers  doubling  their  firft  coll, 
by  the  fummer’s  grafs.  I have  known  an  in- 
ftance  of  two  heifers  doing  this.  But  they 
were  bought  under  particular  circumftances  : 
namely,  of  a grazier,  who,  through  want  of 
judgement,  thought  them  “ weak  conftitu- 
tioned  he,  therefore,  fold  them  to  another 
grazier,  better  verfed  in  the  art  of  purchafe, 
for  eleven  pounds ; and,  the  fame  day, 
bought  four  cows,  at  ten  pounds  each.  The 
' former  were  fold,  in  October,  for  twentytwo 
pounds ; the  latter,  at  the  fame  time,  for 
8 b 3 thirteen 
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thirteen  pounds  each.  I mention  this  cir- 
cumftance  (of  a thoufand  others  that  might  be 
adduced),  to  fliow  how  much  of  the  pro- 
fits of  grazing  depends  on  judgement  in  buy- 
ing-in ftock. 

To  fpeak  generally  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
duce of  the  diftriCt, — five  to  eight  pounds  is 
the  par  price  of  lean  barren  cows,  in  the  fpring; 
and  nine  to  twelve  pounds,  a good  price  for 
a fat  cow,  in  autumn:  thus  leaving  four 
or  five  pounds  for  the  fummer’s  grafs, 
intereft  of  money,  hazard,  market*  expences, 
and  attention.  This,  however,  is  reckoned 
great  profit.  Fifty  fhillings,  or  three  pounds, 
is  a more  ordinary  profit  of  “ common  gra- 
ziers that  is,  of  men  whofepradtice  is  con- 
fined, and  whofe  judgement  is  fecondary : 

THE  PROFITS  OF  GRAZING  RESTING  PRIN- 
CIPALLY ON  JUDGEMENT  IN  BUYING  AND 
SELLING. 

References  to  minutes  on  cattjle. 

For  an  inftance  of  the  high  price  of  lean 
cattle , with  reflections,  fee  min.  i. 

For  an  inftance  of  a bad  year  for  graziers, 

53' 

For.  opinion  on  the  prefent  fear  city  of  flock, 
no. 

. For 
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For  an  inftance  of  practice  in  grazing 
Scotch  runts,  1 2 1 . 

For  an  account  of  an  extraordinarily  fat 
cow,  119. 

For  obfervations  on  bullocks  at  turneps, 
118. 

For  further  obfervations  on  the  fcarcity  of 
flock,  and  on  Irijh  cattle,  fee  min.  122. 


3^  ' 

SHEEP. 

THE  MIDLAND  DISTRICT  abounds 
with  sheep, — notwithftanding  the  nature  of 
the  foil ; which,  in  general,  may  be  faid  to 
be  better  adapted  to  cattle,  than  to  fheep. 

The  fituation  and  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
however,  are  fuch  as  render  it,  in  general,  a 
diflridl  in  which  fheep  may  be  kept,  with  a de- 
gree of  fafety. 

The  inclosur.es,  that  are  properly  freed 
fronr  furface  waters,  and  are  underdrained 
Bb  4 where 
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where  requifite,  may  be  deemed  found  fheep 
pafLure. 

Qn  the  contrary,  the  commons  and  com- 
mon fields  are  mod  of  them  dangerous  tq 
this  fpecies  of  ftock.  In  1783,  a memo- 
rable year  for  the  rot,  the  ftock  of  fome  of 
the  fields  were  fwept  away,  entirely,  by  this 
fatal  difeafe. 

The  breeds  of  this  neighbourhood  are  va- 
rious, They  may,  however,  be  reduced  ta 
two  claffes  : 

Shortwooled peep — inhabitants  of  the  com- 
mon* and  fields— proyincially  “ field  lheep 
and 

Longzvooled Jheep-—  principally  confined  tq 
the  inclofure6 — provincially  <cpafture  fheep. 

Field  sheep  arg,  in  fome  part,  reared  in 
the  diftrift.  £ut  the  principal  part  of  the 
fheep,  fecn  on  the  commons,  and  in  the  com- 
mon fields,  are  ewes,  brought  from  the  hills 
of  Shropfhire,  Staffordfhire,  and  Derbylhire; 
but  chiefly  from  the  firft ; and,  having  reared 
their  lambs,  are  either  fatted  in  autumn,  in 
the  inejofures,  or  fold  flefhy  out  of  the  fields, 
to  the  Walfal  and  colliery  butchers,  or  are 
Igcpt  over  winter,  fox  another  flock  of  lambs  j 
!yh}ch?  iq  autumn,  aye  driven  into  Worcefler-t 

tote* 
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lhire,  and  the  lower  lands  of  Shropfliire ; 
where  they  are  fatted,  either  on  the  autum- 
nal grafs,  or  are  kept  over  winter,  and  finiihed 
in  early  fpring  the  dealers  bringing  back 
a fupply  of  ewes  from  the  Shropfliire  fail's. 

This  machine  has  been  going  round, — this 
circulation  has  been  kept  up, — time  imme- 
morial j and,  on  reflection,  appears  to  be  a 
traffic  founded  on  rational  principles. 

Befide  the  dangerous  quality  of  the  com- 
mons and  fields,  to  a perennial  flock,  the 
keep  they  afford  is  not  good  enough  for  the 

pafture  fheep”  of  this  country  ; but  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  maintainance  of  the  fmall 
hardy  mountaineers.  It  is  not,  however,  fuf- 
ficiently  good  to  fat  die  lambs,  even  of  this 
breed  ; but  is  equal  to  the  purpofe  of  rearing 
them-,  though  produced  by  a crofs  with  a 
longwooled  ram.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Shropfliire  hills  are  able  to  maintain  their  own 
breed,  as  breeding  flock;  but  not  to  fat 
them  : the  old  ewes  are  therefore  fent,  lean, 
to  the  open  fields  of  this  diftrift ; by  whiclj 
means  the  Worcefterfhire  farmers  are  Tup- 
plied  with  ft rong  lambs,  fuited  to  the  rich 
lands  pf  that  country. 

This 
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This  is  a flriking  fpecimen  of  the  in- 
tercourse of  districts  ; which,  while 
much  of  the  kingdom  lay  in  an  open  ftate, 
was  probably  more  obfervable,  and  much 
more  confiderable,  than  at  prefent. 

Pasture  sheep.  Formerly,  there  appears 
to  have  been  only  one  breed  of  longwooled 
Iheep,  in  the  Midland  District  : a 
ftrong  largeboned  fort ; which  is  ftill  com- 
mon to  Warwickshire,  and  to  much  of 
the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland; 
and  may,  indeed,  be  ftill  found,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  diftrict. 

In'  Warwickdiire  and  StafFordfhire,  this 
"old  breed  of  the  country  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  the  “Warwickshire”  breed; 
fn  Leicefterlhire,  Rutlandfhire,Northampton- 
fhire,  and  Nottinghamlhire,  by  that  of  the 
“ Old  Leicestershire”  breed. 

Of  this  breed,  or  rather  of  thefe  two  va- 
rieties, for  they  have  their  diftinguifhing 
fharafteriftics,  there  may,  no  doubt,  be 
jnany  valuable  individuals ; and  a few  flocks, 
that  have  been  attended  to,  are  of  a toler- 
able quality. 

In  general,  however,  they  may,  without 
rifque,  be  faid  to  be  an  unprofitable  fpecies 

of 
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of  (lock ; and,  in  many  inflances,  intolerably 
bad.  I was  led  to  the  fight  of  a “ true  old 
Warwicklhire”  ram,  the  molt  completely 
ugly,  and  altogether,  I think,  the  word 
Iheep  I ever  faw*.  His  frame  large,  and 
remarkably  loofe.  His  bone,  throughout, 
heavy.  His  legs  long  and  thick,  terminating 
in  large  fplaw  feet.  His  chine,  as  well  as 
his  rump,  as  Iharp  as  a hatchet.  As  to 
fat,  he  had  none ; nor  flefh  enough  to  afcer- 
tain  its  quality ; though  his  pafture  was 
good  : his  Ikin  might  be  faid  to  rattle  upon 
his  ribs,  and  his  handle  be  conceived  to  re- 
ferable that  of  a Ikeleton  wrapped  in  parch- 
ment. Yet  the  proprietor  of  this  creature 
rode  all  his  ewes  with  him  feveral  feafons  j 
■ — giving  for  reafon,  that  “ he  always  finds 
his  Iheep  fat  enough  at  the  time  he  wants  to 
fell  them  a time,  however,  which,  I under- 
ftand,  does  not  arrive  until  they  be  fomc 
three  or  four  years  old. . 

It 

* Excepting  one  of  the  “ true  old  Leicelterlhire 
f°rt,”  which  was  lhown,  to  be  let  by  the  feafon,  at  Lei- 
cefter  ram  (how,  in  1789.  This  creature  might  be 
faid  to  be  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  degeneracy.  A natu- 
ralift  would  have  found  fome  difficulty  in  claffing  him  ; 
and,  feeing  him  on  a mountain,  might  have  deemed 
him  a nondefeript : a fomething  between  a Iheep  and  4 
goat, 
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It  muft  not,  however,  be  conceived  that 
all  the  rams  of  the  “ old  forts”  bear  the 
above  defcription ; or  that  all  the  oldfafhion- 
ed  breeders  are  equally  inattentive  to  their 
ftock  : neverthelcfs,  we  may  fafely  fay,  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  breeders  are  unpardon- 
ably  remifs,  and  their  ftock,  in  general,  in  a 
> • ftate  of  (hameful  negledt.'  " 

All  that  is  required  to  be  faid  farther  of 
the  old  ftock  of  the  country  is,  that  it  ftill  has 
its  warm  advocates,  and  its  leading  breeders. 

Mr.  Palfrey  of  Fenham,  near  Coventry, 
takes  the  lead  in  the  Warwickfliire  breed*  ; 
and 

Mr.  Frizby  of  Waltham,  near  Melton 
Mowbray,  in  the  old  Leicefterlhire. 

During  the  laft  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
old  ftock  has  been  giving  way  to  a modern 
breed — -a  new  variety — which  may  be 
faid  to  be  a creation  of  the  Midland  Counties ; 

in 

* In  jultice,  however,  to  the  good  fenfe  and  difeern- 
ment  pf  Mr,  Palfrey,  he  appears  tp  have  perfevered 
the  longer  in  the  old  breed,  not  under  the  didates  of  his. 
own  judgement,  but  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices 
of  his  cuftomers. 

Mr.  Barnard,  near  Warwick,  may  perhaps  be  faid 
to  be,  at  prefent,  the  moll  aealous  fupporter  of  the 
Wanvicklhire  breed. 
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in  fome  parts  of  which  it  has  already  obtained 
a degree  of  eftablilhment,  under  the  name  of 
the  “ new  Leicestershire”  breed. 

This  being,  at  prefcnt,  the  mod  fajhionable 
breed  of  the  ifland,and,  to  the  grazier,  one 
of  the  mod  profitable,  its  hiftory  is  an  intereft- 
ing  fubjedt,  and  its  merits  an  object  of  en- 
quiry *. 

The  origin  of  this  breed  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  this  neighbourhood.  Joseph 
Allom  of  Clifton,  who  had  raifed  himfelf, 
by  dint  of  induftry,  from  a plow  boy,  feems  to 
be  Acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  as  the  firft 
who  dijlinguijhed  himfelf,  in  the  Midland 
Diftridt,  for  a fuperior  breed  of  fheep.  . 

He  was  known  to  buy  his  ewes  at  a diftant 
market;  and  was,  in  his  neighbourhood, 
fnppofed to  buy  them  in  Lincolnshire  ; but, 
on  better  information,  it  appeals,  that  he  had 
them,  principally,  of  Mr.  Stone  of'Godeby, 
in  the  Melton  quarter  of  Leicestershire. 

In 

•*  The  Teeswater  breed  has  been  already- no- 
ticed (fee  York.  Ecok.)  : the  new  variety  of 
Lincolnshire  I have  not  yet  feen.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, contained  in  thefe  remarks,  mull  be  confidered  as 
having  any  allufion  to  that  variety ; which,  I believe, 
is  the  only  diftinguilhable  variety  of  the  ifland,  that 
has  not  already  fallen  under  my  obfcrvation. 
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In  whatever  manner  he  raifed  his  breed,  it 
is  certain,  that,  in  his  day,  it  wasthefafhion,-' 
among  fuperior  farmers^  to  go  to  Clifton,  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  to  choofe  and  purcbafe 
ram  lambs ; giving,  as  I have  been  informed, 
by  cotemporaries  of  Allom,  from  two  to  three 
guineas  apiece^ 

This  feems  to  be  the  only  man  who  became 
d\ftinguijhnble  as  a breeder  of  fheep,  in  this 
part  of  the  ifland,  previoufly  to  Mr.  Bake- 
well  : and,  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed* 
the  breed,  through  the  means  of  Allom’s 
ftock,  had  pafled  the  firft  ftage  of  improve-  1 
ment,  before  Mr.  Bakewell’s  day. 

We  may  neverthelefs  advance,  and  without 
rifque  I think,  that  to  the  ability  and  perfe- 
verance  of  Mr.  BakeweLl,  the  Leicefter- 
fhire  breed  of  fheep  owes  the  prefent  high 
ftate  of  improvement. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bakewell  raifed 
his  fheep  to  the  degree  of  celebrity  in  which 
they  defervedly  ftand,'  is,  notwithftanding  the 
recentnefs  of  the  improvement,  and  its  being 
done  in  the  day  of  thoufands  now  living,  a 
thing  in  difpute  ; even  among  men  high  in 
the  profefiion,  and  living  in  the  very  diftrift, 
in  which  the  improvement  has  been  carried 
on  ! 

Some 
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Some  are  of  opinion,  that  he  effected  it  by 
a crofs  with  the  fViltJhire  breed ; an  impro- 
bable idea  ; as  their  form  altogether  contra- 
dicts it : others,  that  the  Ryeland  breed  (fee 
Glo.  Econ.)  were  ufed  in  this  purpofe  ; and 
with  fome  fliow  of  probability.  If  any  crofs , 
whatever,  was  ufed,  the  Ryeland  breed,  whe- 
ther we  view  the  form,  the  fize,  the  wool,  the 
flelh,  or  the  fatting  quality,  is  the  moll  pro- 
bable inftrument  of  improvement. 

Thefe  ideas,  however,  are  regiftered, 
merely,  as  matters  of  opinion.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  that  Mr.  Bakewell,  alone,  is 
in  poffeffion  of  the  feveral  minuti/E  of  im- 
provement; and  the  public  can-only  hope, 
that  he  will,  at  a proper  time,  communicate 
tlie  faEls , for  the  government  of  future  im- 
provers. ■ i ... 

Whenever  this  fhall  take  place,  it  will 
mod:  probably  come  out,  thatno  cross,  with 
any  alien  breed  whatever,  has  been  ufed  ; but 
that  the  improvement  has  been  effected,  by 
feleCting  individuals  from  kindred  breeds ; — 
from  the  feveral  breeds  or  varieties  of  long- 
Wooled  Iheep,  with  which  Mr.  B.  was  fur- 
rounded,  on  almoft  every  fide  ; — and  by 
breeding,  lnandin,  with  this  (election : foli- 
v citouflv 
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citoufly  feizing  the  fuperior  accidental  va- 
rieties produced  ; aifociating  thefe  varieties  ; 
and  ftill  continuing  to  feled,  with  judgement, 
the  fuperior  individuals. 

The  pra&icablenefs  of  this  method  of  im- 
provement will  appear  in  min.  60  ; where  we 
find  an  individual  of  a very  inferior  kind  of 
fheep,  nearly  approaching  the  beft  of  the  im- 
proved breed.  Had  this  individual  been  pre- 
ferved,  by .good  fortune,  or  fuperiorjudgement, 
for  the  purpofe  of  breeding  from  him  alone, 
a variety  much  fuperior  to  the  breed  that 
produced  him,  might  without  doubt  have 
been  raifed.  _ 

Let  the  means  of  improvement  have  been 
what  they  may,  the  improvement  itfelf,  view- 
ed in  its  proper  light,  is  evident  and  great  ; 
evincing,  in  a ftriking  manner,  the  genius 
and  perl'everance  of  its  promoter.  In  the 
improvement  of  horses  and  cattle,  Mr. 
Bakewell  appears  to  have  a&edin  compe- 
tition with  other  enterprizing  breeders  : but 
the  improvement  which  has  been  effected  in 
the  Midland  breed  of  sheep,  may  be  faid  to 

be  ALL  HIS  OWN. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  however  (as  other  great 
men  have  had),  has  his  disciples,,  who  have; 

affifted 
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affifted  him,  very  effentially,  in  eftablilhing 
and  diffeminating  the  “ new  Leicefterlhire” 

I ° 

breed  of  Iheep ; or,  as  it  might  well  be 
named,  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  the 
Dishley  breed. 

To  enumerate  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bakewell’s 
followers  would  be  difficult  and  fuperfluous  : 
neverthelefs,  it  appears  to  me  neceffary,  to 
the  due  execution  of  this  work,  to  regifter 
fuch  individuals  as  come  within  the  limita- 
tion of  PRINCIPAL  RAMBREEDERS,  of  the 
Midland  District  : a talk  whofe  only 
difficulty  will  be  that  of  avoiding  offence,  by 
a mifclaffification.  The  beft  title  to  prece- 
dency appears  to  be,  the  length  of  time, 
which  each  has  been  in  what  is  termed  the 
t£  Dilhley  blood.” 

Mr.  Stubbins  of  Holm,  near  Nottingham. 

Mr.  Paget  of  Ibfbock,  in  this  diftridt. 

Mr.Breedon  of  Ruddington,  Nottingham- 
fhire. 

Mr.  Stone,  Quarndon,  near  Loughborough. 

Mr.Buckley,Normanton,NottinghamIhire. 

Mr.  Walker,  Wolfsthorp,  on  the  borders  of 
Lincolnlhire. 

Mr.  Bettifon,  Holm,  near  Nottingham. 

Mr.  White,  Hoton,  Nottinghamlhire. 

4 Vol.  I.  C c Mr. 
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Mr.  Knowles,  Nailfton,  in  this  diftridl:. 

Mr.  Deverel,  Clapton,  Nottinghamlhire. 

Mr.  Princcp,  Croxall,  in  this  diftridl:. 

Mr.  Burgefs,  Hucklefcot, . 

Mr.  Green,  Normanton, . 

Mr.  Robinfon,  near  Welford,  Northamp- 
tonlhire.  v 

Mr.  Moor,  Thorp,  in  this  diftridl:. 

Mr.  Aftley,  Odfton, . 

Mr.  Henton,  Hoby,  Leicefterfhire. 

Befide  thefe  leading  men,  there  are  many 
of  lefs  repute,  in  the  Midland  Diftridl:,  and 
many  others,  fcattered  over  almoft  every  part 
of  the  ifland,  particularly  in  Lincolnlhire, 
Yorkfhire,  and  fo  far  north  as  Northumber- 
land ; alfo  in  Worcefterfhire,  and  Gloucefter- 
fhire. 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  and  appears  to 
me  an  extraordinary  circumftance,  evincing, 
in  a remarkable  manner,  the  weaknefs  of  men’s 
judgements,  or  the  ftrength  of  their  preju- 
dices, that,  notwithftanding  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  this  breed  of  fheep  are  making  in  dif- 
tant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  notwithlland- 
ing  the  decided  preference  given  to  them, 
by  thofe  who  have  had  experience  of  them 
in  this  diftridl:,  the  majority  of  the  breeders 

and 
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and  graziers,  not  of  Warwickshire  only, 
but  of  Northamptonshire,  Rutlandshire,  and 
Leicestershire,  even  within  fight  of  DiShley, 
are  inveterately  againSt  the  breed  ! and  this 
notwithstanding  many  of  their  charming 
grounds,  at  prefent,  are  Stocked  with  crea- 
tures that  would  difgrace  the  meaneSt  lands 
in  the  kingdom*. 

This  feeming  paradox  can  be  explained  in 
no  other  way,  perhaps,  than  in  the  improper 
manner  in  which  the  improved  breed  have 
been  promulgated. 

Had  the  DiShley  Sheep,  twenty  years 
ago,  been  judiciously  distributed  over  the 
district,  and  had  been,  on  all  occafions,  per- 
mitted to  J peak  for  themfelves,  it  appears  to  me 
probable,  that  there  would  fcarcely  have  been 
a Sheep,  of  any  other  breed,  now  left  in  the 
Midland  diStridt. 

No  professional  man,  whofe  judgement  were 
not  biaSTed,  or  entirely  carried  away,  by  the 
fpirit  of  oppofition,  could  hefitate  a moment 
C c 2 in 

* Nottinghamshire  takes  the  lead  in  this  im- 
provement. In  the  country  between  Nottingham  and 
Difhley,  the  modern  breed  may  be  laid  to  have  gained, 
already,  a degree  of  eftabliftiment. 
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in  his  choice.  But  fo  long  as  the  fire  is 
fanned,  and  the  cauldron  is  kept  boiling,  fo 
long  the  advocates  of  the  breed  mull  expedt 
to  be  in  hot  water;  and,  in  the  nature  of  men’s 
paffions,  fo  long  the  new  Leicefterfhire  breed 
of  flieep  muft  have  its  powerful  opponents. 

It  now  remains  to  give  a description  of 
the  fuperior  clafs  of  individuals  of  this  breed ; 
efpecially  ewes  and  wedders;  in  full  con- 
dition, but  not  immoderately  fat.  The 
rams  will  require  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  the 
next  fedtion. 

The  head  long,  finall,  and  hornlefs,  with  ears 
fomewhat  long,  and  {landing  backward,  and 
with  the  nofe  (hooting  forward. 

The  neck  thin,  and  clean  toward  the  head  ; 
but  taking  a conical  form  ; Handing  low, 
and  enlarging  every  way  at  the  bafe ; the 
forend,  altogether,  fhort. 

The  boj'om  broad,  with  the  /boulders,  ribs, 
and  chine  extraordinarily  full. 

The  loin  broad,  and  the  lack  level. 

The  haunches  comparatively  full  toward  the 
hips,  but  light  downward  ; being  altogether 
fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  fore  parts. 

The  kgs,  at  prefent,  of  a moderate  length  ; 
with  the  bone  extremely  fine. 

The 
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The  bone,  throughout,  remarkably  light. 

The  carcafc,  when  fully  fat,  takes  a re- 
markable form  : much  wider  than  it  is  deep  ; 
and  almoft  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  Full  on 
the  Ihoulder,  wideft  on  the  ribs,  narrowing 
with  a regular  curve  towards  the  tail ; ap- 
proaching the  form  of  the  turtle,  nearer 
than  any  other  animal  I can  call  to  mind. 

The  pelt  thin  ; and  the  tail  fmall. 

The  wool,  fhorter  than  long  wools  in  ge- 
neral ; but  much  longer  than  the  middle 
wools ; the  ordinary  length  of  ftaple,  five  to 
feven  inches  ; varying  much  in  finenpfs  and 
weight. 

The  comparative  merit  of  this  breed 
will  belt  appear,  by  placing  it,  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  in  the  feveral  lights  in  which  it  may 
bp  viewed,  comparatively  with  other  breeds : 
thereby,  at  the  famS  time,  afeertaining  how 
far  the  principles  of  improvement  have, 
in  this  cafe,  been  judicioufly  applied. 

In  beauty  of  form,  the  breed  under 
notice  furpafles  every  other  breed  I have 
feen.  I fpeak  not  of piSlurefquc,  but  of pofitive 
beauty.  Yiewed  as  diftindt  objefts,  the  in- 
dividuals of  ip  are  peculiarly  pleafing  to  the 
eye. 
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I do  not,  however,  mention  this  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  fuperiority.  There  are  men 
of  the  firft  abilities,  and  of  great  knowledge 
and  experience  in  fheep,  who,  as  has  been  be- 
fore mentioned,  prefer  what  is  called  a ufeful 
to  a handfome  fort ; a rife  in  the  back,  or  a 
fall  in  the  fhoulders,  to  a want  of  flelh  and 
fatting  quality.  If,  however,  beauty  and 
utility  can  be  united,  which  they  evidently  ' 
are  in  fome  inftances,  perfection  may  be 
faid  to  be  more  nearly  approached. 

Utility  of  form.  The  molt  diftin- 
guilhing  ch a rafter iftics  of  this  breed, -‘—that 
which  might  be  confidered  as  its  fpecific 
charafter, — is  the  fulnefs,  and  comparative 
weight,  of  its  fore  quarters. 

This,  however,  feems  to  be  contrary  to  the 
general  principle  of  improvement,  and  affords 
matter  of  argument  to  the  advocates  of  the 
old  ftock  ; who  contend,  that  this  form  throws 
the  meat  upon  the  leaft  valuable  parts  ; legs 
and  faddles,  not  ihoulders  and  breafts,  being 
the  favorite  joints. 

The  advocates  for  the  new  breed  argue , in 
return,  that  the  majority  of  the  eaters  of 
mutton  are  of  the  poorer  clafs,  and  that  the 
grand  objeft  of  the  improvement  is  their 

fupply  i 
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fupply  ; arguing  farther,  that  upon  a given 
fet  of  bones,  and  with  a given  quantity  of 
other  offal,  a greater  weight  of  meat  may  be 
laid  on  the  fore  quarters,  than  on  the  hind 
ones. 

Offal.  Another  difiinguifhing  character 
of  the  modern  breed  is  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
bone , comparatively  with  that  of  the  old 
flock,  and  mod  other  breeds ; not  of  the  legs 
only,  but  of  the  ribs  and  other  parts.  I 
have  fcen  a rib  -of  a lheep  of  this  breed  con- 
trafled  with  one  of  a Norfolk  flieep  : the  dif- 
parity  was  ftriking  ; the  latter  nearly  twice 
the  fize  ; while  the  meat  which  covered  the 
former  was  three  times  the  thicknefs  : con- 
fequently  the  -proport ion -of  meat  to  bone  was, 
in  the  one,  incomparably  greater  than  in  the 
other. 

Therefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  im- 
proved breed  has  a decided  preference.  For, 
furely,  while  mankind  continue  to  eat  fiefh, 
and  throw  away  bone,  the  former  mud 
be,  to  the  confumcr  at  lead,  the  more  va- 
luable. 

The  other  offal  is  alfo  light.  The  pelt  thin, 
and  the  head  fmall ; and,  it  is  /aid,  the  in-  1 

£ c 4 tedinesj 
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teftines,  and  even  the  blood,  are  fmall  in  a 
fimilar  proportion. 

That  the  laft  two  are  comparatively  fmall, 
in  proportion  to  the  carcafe,  when  this  is  load- 
ed with  fat,  in  a manner  that  the  carcafe  of 
no  other  breed  of  Iheep,  probably,  is  capable 
of  laying  on,  will  be  readily  granted.  But 
that  they  bear  a fmaller  proportion  to  the 
carcafe  in  this  breed,  than  they  do  in  others 
of  the  fame  natural  fize,  in  the  fame  con- 
dition, and  going  in  the  fame  pafture,  re- 
■mains,  I believe,  among  a thoufand  other 
things  relating  to  liveftock,  to  be  proved  by 
a feries  of  accurate  experiments. 

Flesh.  The  criterionsof  good  andbadflefh, 
while  the  animal  is  alive,  differ  in  different  fpe- 
cies  of  animals ; and  to  afeertain  them  with 
fuflicient  accuracy,  to  render  them  fafe  guides 
in  every  ftage  of  poverty  and  fatnefs,  and  to 
render  definitions  of  them,  in  the  fevcralftages, 
intelligible,  would  require  a courfe  of  experi- 
ments and  obfervations  on  a variety  of  indivi- 
duals of  each  fpecies;  attending  them  through 
every  ftage  of  flefliinefs  to  that  of  finifhed  fat- 
nefs ; following  them  from  the  grazing  ground 
to  the  flaughter  houfe,  and  from  thence  to  the 
table ; and  this  with  an  accuracy  of  attention 
that  has  piobably  never  been  given;  nor  will, 

in 
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in  all  probability,  ever  take  place,  fo  as  to 
become  of  public  utility,  without  the 
patronage  of  a public  institution. 

Neverthelefs,  in  this  diftridt,  there  are 
men,  who,  from  a long  courfe  of  attentive 
pradfice,  though  not,  perhaps,  fcientifically 
purfued,  have  acquired  a fufficient  degree 
of  knowledge  of  this  fubjedt,  to  enable  them 
to  judge,  by  the  touch,  while  the  animal  is 
alive,  and  low  in  condition,  what  the  quality 
of  the  meat  will  be,  when  fat,  and  the  animal 
is  llaughtered  ; and  this  with  fome  degree  of 
accuracy  : adequate,  at  leaft,  to  our  prefent 
purpofe  ; which  is  that  of  giving  the 
ftudent  a general  idea  of  the  fubjedt;  as 
well  as  that  of  regiftering,  for  the  ufe  of  fu- 
ture improvers,  the  ideas  at  prefent  known 
refpedting  it. 

The  quality  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  is 
bell  afcertained  when  the  animal  is  inaftate 
of  flefhinefs, — full  of  condition,  but  not  fat. 
In  this  (late,  if  the  flcfh  be  bad,  it  handles 
hard,  with  a degree  of  harfhnefs ; if  good,  it 
is  foft  and  mellow,  with  a degree  of  “ loofenefs  ,” 
or  rather  fupplenefs,  or  flexibility ; which,  as 
the  animal  acquires  a ftate  of  fatnefs,  gives 
place  to  a degree  of  flrmnefs—faflnefs ; — a 

quality 
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quality  fo  nearly  allied  to  hardnefs,  that, 
without  attending  to  the  general  ftate  and 
condition  of  the  animal,  they  might,  by  the 
inexperienced  at  leaft,  be  miftaken  for  each 
other. 

But  the  flesh  of  sheep  is  to  be  judged 
by  fomewhat  different  criterions.  Theft? 
criterions,  however,  are  not  yet  fixed.  Pro- 
feflional  men  — breeders  even  of  the  firft 
clafs — differ  in  their  ideas  of  the  fubjedl : a 
proof  that  it  has  not  yet  been  fufliciently 
ftudied. 

It  is,  neverthelefs,  allowed,  by  all  fupe- 
rior  breeders,  that  loofenefs  is  a bad  quality  of 
the  flcfh  of  when  living ; as  being 

the  criterions  of  coarfe- grained,  fpungy 
mutton. 

But  the  criterions  of  good  flefh  are  not  yet 
fettled.  One  fuperior  breeder  is  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  flefh  is  not  loofe,  it  is  of  courfe 
good  j holding,  that  the  fkfh  of  fheep  is 
never  found  in  a ftate  of  hardnefs,  like  that 
of  ill  flefhed  cattle  — while  others  make  a 
fourfold  diftindlion  of  the  flefh  of  fheep ; 
as  loofenefs,  mellownefs , firmnefs,  hardnefs  : con- 
fidering  the  firft  and  the  laft  equally  excep- 
tionable, and  the  fecond  and  third  equally 

definable  j 
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definable  ; a happy  mixture  of  the  two  being 
deemed  the  point  of  perfection. 

The  flelh  of  fheep,  when  Jlaugk tercel,  is 
well  known  to  be  of  various  qualities.  Some 
is  compofed  of  large  coarfe  grains,  inter- 
fperfed  with  wide  empty  pores,  like  a fpunge : 
others,  of  large  grains,  with  wide  pores 
filled  with  fat  : others,  of  fine  clofe  grains, 
with  fmaller  pores  filled  with  fat:  and  a fourth, 
of  clofe  grains,  without  any  intermixture  of 
fatnefs. 

The  flefh  of  fheep,  when  drejfed,  is  equally 
well  known  to  poffefs  a variety  of  qualities  : 
fomc  mutton  is  coarfe,  dry,  and  infipid ; a 
dry  fpunge  ; affording  little  or  no  gravy  of 
any  colour.  Another  fort  is  fomewhat  firmer; 
imparting  a light-coloured  gravy  only.  A 
third  plump,  Jhort,  and  palatable  ; affording 
a mixture  of  white  and  red  gravy.  A 
fourth  likewife  plump  and  well  flavored ; 
but  difcharging  red  gravy  only  ; and  this  in 
various  quantities. 

It  is  likewife  obfervable  that  fome  mut- 
ton, when  d refled,  appears  covered  with  a 
thick,  tough,  parchmentlike  integument ; 
other,  with  a membrane  comparatively  fine 
and  flexible. 
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But  thefe,  and  fome  of  the  other  quali- 
ties of  mutton,  may  not  be  wholly  owing  to 
breed ; but,  in  part,  to  the  age,  and  the  Jlate 
of  fatnefs,  at  the  time  of  flaughter ; and  I 
wifli  to  have  it  underftood,  that  what  is  here 
offered,  is  intended  to  agitate,  rather  than  to 
define  with  fufficient  accuracy,  a fubjed: 
which  maf  be  faid  to  be,  at  prefent,  in  a 
ftate  of  obfeurity  ; but  which  is  well  entitled 
to  a fcientific  difeuffion. 

Fat.  Examined  in  this  light,  whether 
we  confider  the  degree  of  fatnels,  or  their 
natural  propenfity  to  a ftate  of  fatnefs,  even  at 
an  early  age,  the  improved  breed  of  Leicef- 
terfhire  fhcep  appear  with  many  fuperior 
advantages. 

I have  known  an  inftance,  in  the  ordinary 

praftice  of  a minor  breeder,  of  “ lamb -hogs” 

(yearling  wedders, — barely  a year  old), 

being  fold  in  April  (1786,  a dear  time)  for 

27s. to  28s.  ahead;  while  the  common  run 
' « 

of  ill  bred  things  were  not  worth  more  than 
1 8s.  each.  There  has,  I am  told,  and  by 
indifputablc  authority,  been  an  inftance  of 
yearlings  of  the  belt  blood  being  fold,  iq 
Auguft  (about  a year  and  a half  old),  at  35s. 

^ head  ! 
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a head  ! and  other  inftances  of  their  profit- 
ablenefs,  to  the  grazier,  will  appear  in  the 
MINUTES. 

The  grazier’s  objedt,  undoubtedly,  is  to 
get  fheep  that  will  fat  quickly  : for  even  fup- 
pofing  them  to  eat  more  food  than  fheep 
which  fat  more  flowly,  there  is  a material  ad- 
vantage accruing  from  their  reaching  market 
a fortnight  or  three  weeks  fooner  than  other 
fheep : grafs  mutton,  for  inftance,  bears  a 
better  price,  at  its  firft  coming  in,  than  it 
does  a few  weeks  afterward ; when  a glut 
feldom  fails  of  being  poured  into  market. 
So  far,  however,  from  thefe  fheep  confuming 
more  food  than  others,  it  feems  probable  at 
leaft,  that  Iheep  which  are,  in  their  nature^ 
difpofed  to  aftate  of  fatnefs,  become  market- 
able at  a fmaller  expence  of  food,  than 
fheep  which  are,  naturally,  of  a leaner  con- 
flitution. 

This  is  among  the  firft  of  the  many  things 
defirable  that  remain  to  be  proved.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made,  in  this  diftridt. 
But  experiments,  of  a complex  nature,  re- 
quire a degree  of  leifure,  a minutenefs  of 
attention,  a fund  of  patience  and  perfeve- 
rance,  and,  above  all,  a habit  of  expe- 
rimenting. 
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rimenting,  that  few  men  of  bufinefs 
poflefs. 

The  degree  of fatnefs  to  which  the  indivi- 
duals of  this  breed  are  capable  of  being 
raifed,  will,  I am  afraid,  appear  incredi- 
ble, to  thofe  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  convinced  by  their  own 
obfervation.  I have  feen  wedders,  of 
only  two  {hear  (two  to  three  years  old) 
fo  loaded  with  fat,  as  to  be  fcarcely  able 
to  make  a run ; and  whofe  fat  lay  fo 
much  without  the  bone,  it  feemed  ready 
to  be  {hook  from  the  ribs,  on  the  fmalleft 
agitation. 

It  is  common  for  the  fheep  of  this  breed 
to  have  fuch  a projection  of  fat  upon  the 
ribs,  immediately  behind  the  fhoulder,  that 
it  may  be  eafily  gathered  up  in  the  hand, 
as  the  flank  of  a fat  bullock.  Hence  it  has 
gained,  in  technical  language,  the  name 
of  the  foreflank  ; a point  which  a modern 
breeder  never  fails  to  touch,  in  judging  of  the 
quality  of  this  breed  of  flieep. 

What  is,  perhaps,  {till  more  extraordinary, 
it  is  not  rare  for  the  rams,  at  leaft,  of  this 
breed  to  be  “cracked  on  the  back that 
is,  to  be  cloven  along  the  top  of  the  chine, 
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in  the  manner  fat  fheep  generally  are  upon 
the  rump.  This  mark  is  confidered  as  an 
evidence  of  the  beft  blood. 

Extraordinary,  however,  as  are  thefe  ap- 
pearances, while  the  animals  are  living,  the 
fads  are  ftill  more  ftriking  after  they  are 
fiaughtered.  At  Litchfield,  in  February  1 785, 
I faw  a fore  quarter  of  mutton,  fatted  by 
Mr.  Princep  of  Croxall,  and  which  tneafured 
upon  the  ribs  four  inches  of  fat ! 

But  this  I faw  far  exceeded  in  the  mutton 
whofe  bone  has  been  mentioned,  and  which, 
notwithflanding  its  extreme  finenefs,  was  co- 
vered with  about  an  inch  of  mufcular  flclh, 
interlarded,  and  five  inches  of  fat  ! 

Since  then  (1786)  feveral  Iheep  of  this 
breed  have  laid  fix  inches  of  meat  cn  their 
ribs. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  fheep  of  this  ex- 
treme degree  of  fatnefs,  the  mufcular  parts 
decreafe  in  thicknefs  as  the  fatnefs  increafes, 
and  are  fo  intermingled  with  fat  as  to  give 
the  whole  a fatty%appearance  ; and  this  molt 
efpecially  in  aged  fheep ; which,  as  aged 
cattle,  have  more  fat  in  proportion  to  lean, 
than  younger  carcafes.  A loin  of  mutton  of 
a fheep  (ten  fhear)  of  twentyfix  pounds  a 

quarter. 
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quarter,  weighed,  when  the  fat  was  taken  off, 
©nly  two  pounds  and  a half ! 

Thefe  are  certainly  interefting  fadts.  But 
refledtion  aptly  fuggefts  the  queftion,  to 
what  ftomach  can  mutton  like  this  be 
grateful  ? 

The  anfwer  held  out  is,  “ fat  mutton  is  the 
poor  man’s  mutton  : it  goes  farther  than  lean; 
and  has,  of  courfe,  a fmaller  proportion  of 
bone  than  lean  mutton.  A poor  man  gives 
eightpence  a pound  for  bacon,  but  only  five- 
pence  for  fat  mutton.” 

This  femblance,  between  fat  mutton  and 
bacon,  is  not  altogether  imaginary.  When 
faked,  and  kept  fome  time  in  pickle,  even  the 
palate  perceives  a ftrong  refemblance.  The 
advocates  for  growing  bacon  on  (heep’s 
bones,  inftead  of  producing  it,  as  heretofore, 
upon  thofe  of  fwine,  will  fay,  that  the  art  of 
preparing  it  has  already  been  carried  fo  far, 
as  to  deceive  the  palates,  even  of  connoiffeurs 
in  eating.  If  they  can  really  fupply  the 
markets  with  good  bacon,  at  fourpence  or 
fivepence  a pound,  their  country  will  cer- 
tainly have  fome  reafon  to  thank  them.  But 
this  by  the  way. 

4 
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It  is  alfo  obfervable,  in  this  place,  that 
the  breed  of  Iheep  tinder  confideration, 
though  they  lay  fo  great  a quantity  of  fat 
upon  the  bones,  feldom,  in  the  butcher’s 
phrafe,  **  die  well while  the  Norfolk  Cheep, 
for  inftance,as  feldom  “ deceive  the  butcher.” 
This  accounts,  in  fome  meafure,  for  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  latter,  by  the  butchers  in 
Smithfield.  Tallow  is  a kind  of  boon  which, 
if  not  forthcoming,  incurs  a difappointment 
the  butcher  cannot  brook  *. 

The  Leicefterfhire  fheep,  however,  appear 
to  me  to  poffefs  a quality,  which  more  than 
counterbalances  that  deficiency.  They  weigh 
above  their  appearance.  They  have,  like- 
wife,  lefs  offal  (head  feet  and  pelt),  and,  when 
fully  fat,  proportionately  lefs  “ infide,”  than 
Iheep  in  general.  When  highly  finifhed, 
they  appear  as  a folid  lump  of'.flefh.  Though 
fmall  to  the  eye,  they  will  weigh  thirty,  or 
perhaps,  forty  pounds  a quarter.  Their  flefh 

is, 

* With  refpeft  to  tallow,  however,  much  depends 
on  the  age  at  which  die  animal  is  butchered;  much, 
alfo,  on  breed.  Thus,  were  the  new  Leicellerihire 
Iheep  to  be  kept  on  to  three  years  old,  their  produce  of 
. tallow  would  be  encreafed  : and  the  Norfolk  breed, 
though  moldy  butchered  at  two  years  old,  arc  remarkable 
for  their  produce  of  tallow. 
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is,  in  reality,  firmer  than  that  of  (hesp  which 
colled,  or  lay  up  their  fat  within,  while  their 
mufcles  and  their  adipofe  membranes  are  left* 
porous  and  fpungy. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that, 
inrefped  to  carcase,  the  new  Leicester-  - 
shire  fiieep  have  a derided  preference  to 
moll,  if  not  all,  other  breeds  ; and  that  the 
principle  of  improvement  is,  this  far , 
well  founded.  ( 

Wool.  Viewing  the  coat,  abftradedly 
from  the  carcafe,  the  Leiceftcrlhire  fiieep,, 
compared  with  mod  other  longwooled  fheep, 
appear  to  difadvantage  ; and  the  Leicefier- 
fhire  breeders,  perhaps,  may  feem  liable  to  a 
degree  of  cenfure.  Indeed,  the  coat,  through- 
out the  improvement,  appears  to  have  been 
fet  at  nought ; the  carcafe,  alone,  having  en- 
groffed  the  whole  attention  of  the  improvers. 

But  this  is  conformable  with  the  general 
principle  of  improvement.  Flefh — human 

food — is  the  objed  the  improvers  have  had  in 
view ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  more 
fuftenance  there  is  expended  on  die  wool,  the 
lefs  there  will  remain  for  the  carcafe  ; befide 
a heavy  fleece  being,  at  certain  feafons,  in- 
convenient. 
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convenient,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal,  to  the 
Iheep. 

Neverthelefs,  it  appears,  evidently,  that  a 
deficiency  in  the  coat  has,  more  than  any 
other  circumftance,  hurt  this  breed  of  Iheep 
in  the  eyes  of  the  old  graziers  ; and  has,  be- 
yond difpute,  greatly  retarded  their  adoption. 

It  is  a circumftance  fomewhat  extraordi- 
nary, however,  and  which,  in  juftice  to  the 
breed,  ought  to  be  made  public,  that  the  de- 
ficiency of  coat,  which  has  done  themfo  much 
injury,  has  fcarcely  any  other  exiftence  than 
in  the  arguments  of  their  own  advocates  ! who 
abfurdly  affeft  to  prize  them  for  a poverty  of 
wool : holding  out,  in  the  wildnefs  of  argu- 
ment',  that  a breed  of  Iheep  without  wool 
would  be  the  moll  defirable  ! No  wonder  that 
fuch  arguments  fhould  produce  in  the  minds 
of  men,  who  know  the  value  of  a fleece  of 
wool,  and  who,  perhaps,  have  only  feen  the 
Iheep  in  argument , fhould  conceive  unfavour- 
able ideas  of  them,  and  confider  the  ftir  that 
has  been  made  about  them,  as  a vifionary 
flight,  above  their  comprehenfion. 

I mention  thefe  ridiculous  arguments,  the 
rather,  and  with  greater  freedom,  as  they  not 
only  retard  the  progrefs  of  this  improvement, 
D d 2 but 
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but  militate  againft  its  leading  principle ; 
that  of  laying  weight  on  the  mod  valuable 
parts  : for  fuppofing  an  increafe  of  wool  in- 
curs, necefiarily,  a decreafe  of  carcafe  ; yet, 
furely,  wool  at  eightpence  a pound  (the  me- 
dium price  it  has  now  been  at  tome  years)  is 
more  valuable,  to  the  grazier,.than  mutton  at 
fourpence, 

The/I*#  is,  this  breed  of  fheep,  when  feetr 
and  examined,  are  not  greatly  deficient  in  wool. 
The  wedders  generally  run  about  four  to  the 
tod  (of  281b.)  ; the  ewes  about  four  and  a 
half ; the  fleeces  of  the  former  weighing  fix  to 
eight,  of  the  latter  five  to  feven  pounds  each. 

Indeed,  their  cooler  advocates  argue , and 
with  fome  fhow  of  reafon  on  their  fide,  that 
they  not  only  produce  more  mutton,  but 
more  wool,  by  the  acre , than  any  other  breed 
of  flieep. 

This  however  remains,  with  the  other  de- 
fiderata  relating  to  liveftock,  to  b e proved,  by 
a feries  of  accurate  experiments. 

General  Observations.  From  this 
comparative  view,  it  evidently  appears,  that 
the  modern  breed,  of  Leicefterfhire,  are  a 
valuable  variety  of  longwooled  fheep. 

In 
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In  carcase,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  nearly 
perfedt  * : fuperior,  at  lead,  to  any  other 
breed  of  longwooled  Iheep  I have  feen. 

In  wool,  however,  they  fall  fhort,  I be-, 
lieve,  of  every  other  longwooled  breed  : 
owing  principally,  it  Ihould  feem,  to  a falfe 
principle  of  improvement. 

Neverthelefs,  taking  them  as  they  are  at 
prelent,  they  are,  to  the  grazier,  profeffionally 
and  diftinftly  conlidered,  a very  profitable 
breed  of  Iheep. 

It  now  remains  to  place  them  among  the 
other  breeds  of  Iheep  in  the  ifland,  and  con-  - 
fider  the  whole,  collectively,  as  a fpecies  of 
domeftic  animal. 

The  ufe  and  value  of  the  carcase,  as  a 
fpecies  of  animal  food,  being  obvious,  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  ufes  and  value  of  the 

WOOL. 

In  the  warmer  climates,  favages  go  naked, 
and  civilized  focietiesmaydifpenfe  with  vege- 
D d 3 table 

* Viewing  this  as  a diftind  breed,  the  difpropor- 
tionute  weight  of  the  forequarters  appears  to  mean  im- 
perfection. But  confidering  the  prefect  form  of  thefe 
Iheep,  as  being  capable  of  correcting  the  imperfections 
of  almoft  every  other  breed  of  longwooied  Iheep,  it 
Blight,  in  figurative  language,  be  faid  to  be  mors,  than 
fcrfcSl, 
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table  coverings.  Flax  and  cotton  may  fcreen 
the  body  from  the  fun,  and  give  it,  occafion- 
ally,  the  requifite  degree  of  warmth. 

But  in  more  frigid  climes,  the  natural  na- 
kednefs  of  the  human  body  requires  a warmer 
covering  : animal  produdtions  are  in  a degree 
neceflary.  In  the  favage  ftate,  the  entire 
ikins  of  animals  are  transferred  from  brutes 
to  the  human  body.  But,  in  a ftate  of  civil 
fociety  and  cultivation, the  native  animals  are 
no  longer  adequate  to  the  fupply.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  found  requifite  to  domefticate 
an  animal,  for  the  purpofe  of  furnifhing  a 
fubftitute. 

In  the  choice  of  this  animal,  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  alternative.  Indeed,  when 
we  confider  the  natural  defencelefsnefs  of  the 
Iheep,  among  other  animals  in  a ftate  of  na- 
ture, human  vanity  is  ready  to  fuggeft,  that 
it  was  formed  for  the  benign  purpofe  of  fur- 
nifhing mankind,  in  a ftate  of  civil  fociety, 
and  in  a fituation  of  inclemency,  with  co- 
vering, of  which  they  are  naturally  deftitute. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  their  fur,  and  the 
circumftance  of  its  being  eafily  colle&ed, 
y?ar  after  year,  renders  it  indifputably,  in  the 

preftnt; 
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prefent  ftate  of  focicty,  and  in  the  climaturc 
of  this  ifland,  the  moll  valuable  of  animal  pro-  • 
du&ions.  There  are  many  animals  capable 
of  affording  us  food,  equally  wholefome  ; but 
no  one,  in  nature,  able  to  furnilh  us  with 
clothing,  equally  comfortable. 

Hence,  even  as  a fource  of  happinefs  to  in- 
dividuals, the  coat  of  the  fheep  is  an  object  of 
attention.  But  when  we  view  it,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  the  encourager  of  induftry,  and  the 
main  fupport  of  commerce,  it  becomes,  in  this 
country,  an  objedtof  ftill  higher  importance. 

This  nation,  in  particular,  might  be  happy 
within  itfelf,  and  refpedtable  among  other  na- 
tions, without  the  carcafe,  but  not  without 
the  coat ; which  is  well  known  to  be  the  grand 
balls  of  our  commercial,  if  not  of  our  political 
confequence.  Befide,  it  is  an  indigenous 
produce  of  the  ifland,  which  can  always  be  , 
had  at  will,  and  is  not,  like  many  other  ma- 
terials of  manufacture,  liable  to  the  fate  of 
conqueft,  or  dependant  on  thofe  who  {hall 
hold  the  empire  of  the  fea. 

Therefore,  as  an  objedt  of  national  at- 
tention, the  coat  of  the  fheep  is  of  the  firft 
importance ; and  every  wilful  attempt  to  fup- 
plant  or  debafe  it,  is  an  adt  of  treafon  againft 
the  Hate. 

D d 4 ' Ex- 
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Extending  this  enlarged  view  of  the  ufeful 
purpofes  of  fheep  to  the  feveral  branches  of 
rural  economy,  a third  valuable  property 
appears.  Sheep,  viewed  colle&ively,  befide 
affording  food  and  covering  to  the  human 
body,  are  applicable  to  the  ufe  of  meliorat- 
ing the  soil.  And  a fourth  is  equally  evi- 
dent. Sheep,  if  properly  chofen,  render  pro- 
ductive a clafs  of  country,  which  makes  noin- 
confiderable  part  of  the  furface  of  this  ifland, 
and  which,  without  them,  would,  while  it 
remains  in  its  prefent  ftate,  lie  entirely  wafte 
to  the  community.  Thedcfcription  of  coun- 
try here  meant  is  heathy  mountain. 

In  this  general  view  of  the  intentions 
for  which  fficep  are  propagated  in  this  ifland, 
the  form  and  difpojitlon  become  entitled  to  no 
inconfiderable  Ihare  of  attention. 

To  the  mere  grazier,  it  is  true,  it  matters 
not  how  Ihort  the  legs,  how  compatt  the 
carcafe,  or  how  fluggifh  the  dilpofition,  of  his 
Iheep  ; fo  they  will  travel  to  market : quiet- 
nefs  is,  to  him,  a delirable  quality.  It  is  imma- 
terial, to  him,  whether  the  face  be  black  or 
white,  whether  the  head  has  horns  or  knots, 
whether  the  wool  and  the  legs  be  Ihort  or 

long. 
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long,  or  whether  the  bones  lie  in  this  or  that 
form, — any  farther  than  as  fuch  points  are 
chara&eriftic,  or  not,  of  a profitable  animal, 
to  him.  The  fhambles  mull  determine  the 
value  of  his  carcafe,  and  the  woolforter’s 
warehoufe  the  quality  of  his  coat.  The 

butcher  and  woolftapleryo/fll/y  are  the  men 
whom  the  grazier  has  to  look,  up  to ; and 
that  fheep  which  will  fat'  the  fooneft  on  a 
given  quantity  of  food,  and  whofe  carcafe 
and  wool  jointly  will  fetch  the  moft  money 
when  the  animal  is  fat,  is  the  moft  profitable 
fheep  to  the  grazier ; no  matter  as  to  fize  or 
form,  the  length  or  lightnefs  of  wool,  or 
the  colour  or  length  of  leg.  Thefe,  to  a 
mere  grazier,  in  a well  foiled  inclofed  coun- 
try, are  not  obje&s  of  attention  ; provided  a 
difpofition  of  wildnefs,  and  a defire  for  ram- 
bling, do  not  thereby  become  a conlequence  *. 

But 

* It  has  been  obferved,  aforegoing,  that  the  legs  of 
the  improved  breed  have  been  confiderably  lengthened, 
fuice  their  firft  ftage  of  improvement ; and  with  a good 
effett : they  are  now  better  nurfes,  and  better  able  to 
travel  to  market,  than  they  were  before.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  improvement,  in  this  refpedl,  has 
reached  the  degree  of  perfedlion  ; and,  perhaps  in  fome 
individuals,  has  already  overtopped  it : I have  feen 

flrong 
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But,  to  a mountain  shepherd,  adlivity 
is  an  effemial  property  of  bis  flock.  There 
are  many  thoufand  acres  of  heathy  moun- 
tains, on  which  the  breed  of  fheep  under 
notice  could  not  exift.  The  fame  beds  of 
heath,  which  afford  the  deerlike  inhabitants 
of  thofe  wilds  a principal  part  of  their  fufle- 
nance,  would  J. 'mother  a fhortlegged  long- 
wooled  fheep.  A furze  cover,  or  a thicket 
of  thorns  and  briars,  would  be,  for  this,  as 
eligible  a pafture. 

For  the  arable  farmer,  who  keeps  fheep 
for  the  purpofe  of  the  fold,  the  longwooled 
breeds  are  equally  improper.  He,  likewife, 
wants  an  aftive,  cleanlimbed,  longlegged, 
fhortwooled  fheep,  that  can  travel,  in  all  fea- 
fons,  without  fatigue.  In  open  barren  coun- 
tries, where  fheep  have  half  a mile,  or  perhaps 
a mile,  to  go  to  fold  ; and,  when  they  return 
to  their  walk,  have  a great  fpace  of  ground  to 
go  over,  before  their  hunger  be  fatisfied,  re- 
maining upon  their  legs  almofl  the  day 

through, 

ftrong  fymptems  of  iviUneJs  in  this  breed:  a property 
of  (beep,  adapted  folely  to  the  grazier,  which  is  among 
the  flrlt  of  bad  properties  to  be  avoided : and  domeftic 
animals,  in  general,  appear  to  be  in  a confiderable  de- 
gree wild,  or  cadi  (It,  according  to  their  refpattive 
powers  of  flight. 
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through,  ihortlcgged  longwooled  fheep  are 
ufelefs  in  this  intention.  I tried  them  in 
Norfolk,  on  a clean  Tandy  foil,  with  a good 
walk,  and  an  eafy  drift.  They  funk  under 
what  heath  fheep  would  have  got  fat  upon  ; 
and  on  which  the  lamer  breed  of  Norfolk 

O 

throve,  as  llore  Iheep. 

It  is,  however,  held  out  by  the  advocates 
of  this  breed,  that  they  are,  now,  fince  their 
legs  have  been  lengthened,  calculated  for  the 
fold  ; having  been  proved  in  this  purpofe. 

It  is  readily  granted,  that,  for  a few  weeks, 
or  a few  months  of  fine  weather,  immediately 
after  they  have  been  fhorn,  they  may  be  well 
enough  adapted  to  folding.  But,  whoever 
lias  feen  “ longwooled Jbccp"  (no  matter  as  to 
any  nice  diflin&ionof  forts)  waddling  to  and 
from  the  fold,  in  any  other  feafon,  with 
loads  of  mud  and  water  hanging  to  them, 
equal  perhaps  to  twice  the  weight  of  their 
natural  coats,  would  never  think  of  fpoiling 
a valuable  fpecies  of grafsland  fheep,  under  an 
idea  fo  truly  vifionary  ; while  we  have  other 
breeds,  I mean,  which  are,  already,  adapted 
to  the  purpofe. 

Neverthelefs,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that 
fljeir  legs  have  been  lengthened,  and  their 

Qoats 
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coats  fhortpned,  under  the  extravagant  idea  of 
rendering  them  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  rural 
economy,  thereby  qualifying  them  to  fill 
every  ufeful  purpofe  of  fheep,  in  order  that 
they  may  become  the  foie  breed  of  the 
ifland  ! ! ! 

Viewing  fheep  generally,  and  in  their  va- 
rious capacities  and  intentions,  as  well  na- 
tional as  economical,  it  appears  demon- 
ftrably,  that,  of  the  numerous  breeds  and  va- 
rieties, at  prefent  in  this  ifland,  fome  three , 
four,  or  five  diftinft  breeds  are,  indifputably, 
and  indifpenfably,  neceflary  to  its  prefent 
flate  of  profperity. 

A very  longwooled  fheep,  as  the  Lincoln- 
fhire  *,  or  the  old  Teefwater,  for  the  richeft 
of  found  grafslands;  and  for  the  finefl  worfted 
manufa&ures. 

A fecond,  as  the  new  Leicefterfhire,  for 
lefs  fertile  grafsland,  as  well  as  for  rich  inclofed 
arable  lands,  on  which  the  fold  is  not  ufed'; 
and  for  the  coarfcr  worfleds,  ftockings,  bays, 
coarfe  cloths,  blankets,  carpets,  & c. 

A third, 

* I fpeak  of  the  old  Lincolnfhire  t the  new  va- 
riety, I underlland,  are  equally  well,  or  ftill  better, 
wooled. 
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A third,  a middlewooled  breed,  as  the 
Wilrfhire,  the  Norfolk,  or  the  Southdown 
(of  Suflex),  or  the  three,  for  well  foiled 
arable  lands,  on  which  folding  is  pradlifed  i 
and  for  cloths  of  the  middle  qualities  *. 

A fourth,  a finewooled  fort,  as  the  Rye- 
land,  for  the  fineft  cloths  f. 

And  a fifth,  as  the  Shropfhire,  or  a (till 
more  hardy  race,  for  heathy  mountain. 

This  general  view,  of  the  ufeful  purpofes 
to  which  fheep  are  applicable  in  this  ifland, 
has  not  been  taken  with  the  intention  of  de- 
preciating the  breed  under  confideration ; but 
with  the  defign  of  placing  them  in  their  true 
light,  and  of  affigning  them  their  proper  foil 
and  fituation. 

Nor  can  it  be  publifhed  with  a view  to  cen* 
fure  the  fpirited  improvers  of  this  breed,  while 
the  refult  of  it  reflects  on  them  fo  much.credit  : 

they 

* By  cloths  of  the  middle  qualities,  I mean 
narrow  cloths,  of  three  or  four,  to  broad  cloths,  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  {hillings  a yard  : a latitude  of  qua- 
lity which  no  one  of  the  three  breeds,  here  particularised, 
can,  I believe,  fill  up  ; the  three,  or  other  breeds,  equally 
•various  in  the  qualities  of  their  wool:,  being  rcquiiifcB 
to  the  prefent  (late  of  the  woollen  manufattory  of  this 
ifland. 

' f See  Glo.  Econ. 
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they  have  evidently  raifed  into  cxiftence  a 
breed  of  Iheep,  which  is  peculiarly  well  adapts 
ed  to  their  own  foil  and  fituation  ; and,  in 
doing  this,  have  infinite  merit ; as  having  * 
afted  on  the  grand  bafis  of  all  rural  improve-, 
ments.  And  although  I have  already  exprel- 
fed  myfelf  generally  on  this  fubject,  I think  id 
proper  to  repeat,  in  this  place,  that,  for 
grafslands  of  a middle  quality,  as  well  as  for 
arable  lands  where  the  fold  is  not  in  ufe, — a 
defcription  of  country  which  includes  a large 
proportion  of  the  valuable  lands  of  the  illand, 
— the  modern  breed  of  Leicefferfhire  Iheep 
may,  without  undue  praife,  be  faid  to  be 
near  perfection ; and  that  fo  long  as  a full  de- 
mand for  the  fpccies  of  wool  they  produce  continues', 
fo  long  they,  in  their  nature,  mud  be,  to  the 
grazier,  a very  profitable  breed  of  Iheep  : and 
further,  that,  fo  long  as  any  other  breed  of 
longwooled  fhc.ep  remain  with  thin  chines 
and  loofe  mutton,  fo  long  they  muff  be,  to  the 
breeder , a (till  more  profitable  fpecies  of  live- 
ftock. 

BREEDING.  To  give  a comprehenfive 
idea  of  this  fubjeft,  the  males  and  the  females 
Tftuff  pafs  feparately  in  review. 
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Rams.  In  the  pradlice  of  the  Midland 
Diftrid.  at  large,  the  management  refpeding 
rams  is  fimilar  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the  ■ 
Hland ; the  breeders  rearing  or  pitrchajing 
them.  } 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  old  breeds,  though  they  will  not 
adopt  the  modern  (lock,  have  fallen,  in  foine 
degree,  into  the  modem  practice  of  letting  by 
the  feafon. 

Mr.  Palfrey  (mentioned  above)  lets  a 
confiderable  number  of  the  Warwickfliire  * ; 
and  Mr.  Frizby  a ftill  greater  number  of  the 
old  Leicefterlhire  : both  of  them,  however, 
at  low  prices,  comparatively  with  thofe  given 
for  the  modern  breed,  of  which  chiefly  I 
{hall  fpeak  under  this  head  -j~. 

The 

* Mollly,  however,  tin&ured,  at  prefent,  with  the 
new  Leicellerfhire  blood.  , 

f Mr.  Frizby  is  faid  to  let  not  lefs  than  “ four- 
fcore”  rams,  annually,  at  the  price,  one  with  another, 
of  five  guineas  a ram.  At  Waltham  fair,  in  September 
1789,  Mr.  F.  had  a (how — (a  fair  to  himfelf)  —confin- 
ing of  about  an  hundred  rams  of  different  ages.  And 
every  year,  it  feems,  the  principal  part  of  his  rams  are 
let  on  that  day.  Thus,  for  nine  or  ten  months  keep  of 
a hundred  rams,  and  keeping  open  houfe  one  day,  he  is 
; making  feme  hundreds  a year. 
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The  rams  of  the  modern  Breed  are  never 
fold ; but  are  paffed  from  breeder  to  bretder> 

• by  the  feafon,  only.  ..  / 

For  the  purpofe  of  promoting  this  inter- 
courfe,  each  principal  breeder  has  his  show 
or  rams  ; commencing,  by  common  con- 
fent,  the  8th  of  June ; and  lafting  until  Mi- 
chaelmas, or  until  the  whole  are  let. 

During  a few  weeks  after  the  {hows  com- 
mence, every  rambreeder  may  be  faid  to  keep 
open  houfe. — Breeders  and  others,  from  all 
quarters  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  aS  the  pro- 
moters of  the  breed  who  refide  in  th'e  neigh- 
bourhood, attend  thefe  Blows ; going  in  par- 
ties from  one  to  another  : fame  to  take  { 
others  to  fee  and  pafs  their  judgements. 

Thefe  private  exhibitions  clofe  with  a . 
public  show,  at  Leicefter,  the  tenth  of  Oc- 
tober ; when  rams  of  every  defcription,  but 
moftly  an  inferior  fort  of  the  improved  breed, 
are  collected ; being  brought  in  waggons ; 
many  of  them  a confiderable  diltance  ; fome 
to  be  fold;  but.  chiefly  to  be  let. 

This  fliow  has  been  held,  I believe,  time 
immemorial ; not,  however,  for.  die  purpofe  of 
kiting  ■ but  for  that  of  fale . 

‘ . , The 
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The  LETTING  OF  RAMS,  BY  THE  SEASON, 

has  long,  I underfland,  been  a pradtice  in 
Lincolnshire  *. 

The  origin,  in  the  Midland  District, 
may  be  traced — to  a ram  let,  by  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  atLeicefter  fair,  about  forty  years  ago, 
at  the  low  price  of  lixteen  (hillings  -f*. 

Humble,  however,  as  was  this  beginning,  ' 
it  proved  to  be  the  firft  ftone  of  the  founda- 
tion of  a department  of  rural  bufinefs,  that  has 
already  rifen  to  an  aftonifhing  height,  and  may, 
for  fome  length  of  time,  continue  to  bring  in 
a copious  fource  of  wealth  to  the  country. 

The  method  of  conducting  this  novel 
branch  of  rural  bufinefs  will  require  to  be 
detailed. 

In  the  management  of  rams,  kept  for 
the  purpofe  of  letting  by  the  feafon,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  require  attention. 

The 


• Whether  the  letting  of  rams  is,  or  is  not,  an  ancient 
practice,  in  England,  the  bufinefs  of  dealer  in  rams  is, 
probably,  of  long  Handing ; or  whence  the  furname  of 
Tupman  ? a provincial  appellation,  at  prefent,  fyno- 
1 nimous  with  RAMBREEDER. 

f Mr.  B.  letting  two  more,  the  fame  day,  at  feventeen 
(hillings  and  fixpence  each. 

Vol.I.  E e 
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The  choice,  &c.  of  ram  lambs. 

Making  up  rams  for  fhowing. 

Method  of  fliowing. 

The  points  of  rams. 

Method  of  letting. 

The  conditions  of  letting. 

The  prices  given. 

Treatment  after  letting. 

Sending  them  out. 

Method  of  ufing  them. 

Expefted  treatment  while  out. 

Treatment  after  their  return. 

The  principal  rambrceders  fave,  annually,.- 
twenty,  thirty,  or  perhaps  forty  ram  lambs  ; 
caflration  being  feldom  applied,  in  the  firfl: 
inftance,  to  the  produce  of  a valuable  ram. 

For,  in  the  choice  of  thefe  lambs,  they 
are  led  more  by  blood,  or  parentage,  than 
by  form ; on  which,  at  an  early  age,  little 
dependence  can  be  placed. 

Their  treatment,  from  the  time  they 
are  weaned,  in  July  or  Auguft,  until  the  time 
of  (hearing,  the  firft  week  in  June,  confifts  in 
giving  them  every  indulgence  of  keep ; in 
order  to  pufli  them  forward  for  the  (how  ; it 
being  the  common  practice  to  let,  fuch  as  are 

fit 
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fie  to  be  let,  the  firft  feafon ; while  they  are 
yet  yearlings — provincially  “ Iharhogs.” 

Their  firft  pafture,  after  weaning,  is  pretty 
generally,  I believe,  clover  that  has  been 
mown  early,  and  has  got  a fecond  time  into 
head  : the  heads  of  clover  being  confidered 
as  a moft  forcing  food  of  ftieep.  After  this 
goes  off,  turneps,  cabbages,  colewort,  with 
hay,  and,  report  fays,  with  corn.  But  the 
ufe  of  this  the  breeders  fever  ally  deny ; 
though  colkulively  they  may  be  liable  to  the 
charge. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  fomething  confiderable 
depends  on  the  art  of  making  up  ; not 
lambs  only,  but  rams  of  all  ages.  Fat,  like 
charity,  covers  a multitude  of  faults ; and, 
befide,  is  the  belt  evidence,  their  owners  can 
produce,  oftheir  fatting  quality, — their  natural 
propenfity  to  aftate  of  fatnefs  : while  in  the 
fatnefs  of  the  Iharhogs  is  feen  their  degree 
of  inclination  to  fat,  at  an  early  age. 

Fatting  quality  being  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, in  grazing  ftock,  and  being  found,  in 
fbme  confiderable  degree  at  leaft,  to  be  here- 
ditary,—the  fattejl  rams  are  ofcourfe  the  hejl ; 
though  other  attachments,  well  or  ill  placed, 
as  to  form,  or  fajhionable  -points , will  perhaps 
E e 2 have 
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have  equal  or  greater  weight,  in  the  minds  of 
fome  men  : even  in  this  enlightened  age  and 
diihift. 

Such  Ihearlings  as  will  not  make  up  fuffici- 
ently,  as  to  form  and  fatnefs,  are  either  kept 
on  to  another  year,  to  give  them  a fair 
chance,  or  are  caftrated,  or  butchered,  while 
fharhogs. 

Showing.  The  fhows  of  the  principal 
breeders  confilt,  by  common  confent,  of 
forty  rams  each ; moftly  from  one  to  five 
fliear ; they  being  feldom  found  efficient 
after  that  age  : fome,  however,  will  continue 
in  vigour  to  the  fixth  or  feventh  year  *. 

During  the  fliow,  they  are  moftly  kept  in 
fmall  inclofures,  of  two,  three,  or  four  acres ; 

with 

* But,  even  at  thefe  ages,  the  decay  of  vigour  is 
not  natural ; but  is  brought  on  prematurely,  by  the  un- 
natural ftate  of  fatnefs  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  of 
which  a variety  of  difeafes,  as  well  as  a general  un- 
wieldinefsof  frame,  are  inevitable  confequences.  Fe- 
male Iheep  are  found  to  be  prolific  to  a greater  age.  . 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  the  females,  as  well 

' 

as  the  males,  of  the  breed  under  notice,  enter  the  ltage 
of  decay  fooner  than  thofe  of  other  breeds.  This  cir- 
cumftance  is  acconnted  for,  in  their  entering  the  ftage 
of  fatnefs  fooner  than  other  Iheep ; and  there  may  be 
fome  truth  in  the  idea. 
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« with  three,  four,  or  more  rams  in  each  ; ac- 
cording to  their  ages,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  feafon. 

In  a corner,  or  other  convenient  part  of 
each  paddock,  a fmall  pen,  made  with 
hurdles,  is  placed  ; for  the  purpofe  of  hand- 
ling them.  Into  thefe  pens  they  go,  through 
cudom,  as  tra&ably,  as  worked  oxen  to 
their  dalls.  Indeed,  the  old  rams,  from  the 
unwieldinefs  of  their  frame,  and  the  load  of 
fat  they  have  to  carry  at  this  feafon,  as  well 
as  from  habit,  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
handled  abroad  ; and  even  appear  to  take  a 
pleafure  in  the  refpeft  which  they  have 
(hown  them. 

Of  late,  a new  method  of  Jhowing  has  been 
(truck  out  by  the  leading  breeder,  and  adopt- 
ed by  one,  at  lead, — his  faithful  follower.  In- 
ftead  of  (bowing  them  abroad,  and  driving 
three  or  four  of  them  up  together,  into  a pen, 
they  are  (hut  up  in  hovels,  and  fljown  fepa* 
rately ; being  never  feen  together. 

Among  accurate  judges,  this  mode  of (bow- 
ing may  be  well  enough  ; but,  to  thofe  who 
have  had  lefs  experience,  it  gives  offence  ; as 
it  deprives  them  of  their  bed  guide,  compari- 
E e 3 fon ; 
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fon  ; and  I can  fee  no  fair  advantage  accruing 
from  it  to  the  letter. 

The  defirable  points  of  a ram  are  thofe 
which  have  been  already  enumerated.  But 
the  choice  of  the  hirer  is  determined,  in  forne 
meafure,  by  the  intention  for  which  he  is 
about  to  hire ; as  whether  it  be  that  of  get- 
ting wedders , or  mere  grazing  flock  ; or  rams, 
for  the  purpofe  of  letting.  Hence  the  gra- 
zier, and  the  rambreeder,  choofe  different 
fheep 

The  chara&eriflic  difference  between  what 
is  termed  a “ ramgetter,”  and  a “ wed- 
dergettee”  ora  “good  grazier’s  fh^ep,” 
is  that  of  the  former  being  everywhere 
cleaner,  finer  : the  head  fmall,  the  bone  and 
offal  light,  the  flefh  good,  and  the  form  beau* 
tiful.  The  mere  grazier  likes  a ram  no 
worfe  for  having  a ftrength  of  frame,  and  is 
lefs  fcrnpulous  about  his  form  than  the  ram- 
breeder  ; whofe  great  objeft  is  finenefs : his 

ewes, 

• There  is,  however,  one  general  guide,  common 
to  them  both,  and  to  which  the  judicious  part  of  both 
pay  fome  attention  ; namely,  the  imperfcdlions  of  their 
ewes.  In  whatever  quality  or  point  they  are  moil  defi- 
cient, a ram  pofleffing  that  particular  quality  or  point, 
ought  certainly  to  be  chofen. 
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ewes,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
breed,  ferve  to  give  his  offspring  fize  and 
l'ubftance  *. 

Letting.  A novel  circumftance has  like- 
wife  taken  place,  lately,  in  the  bufinefs  of 
letting.  The  long  eftablifhed  cuftom  of fit- 
ting a price  is  exploded ; at  leaft,  by-  Mr. 
Bakewell  and  one  of  his  difciples  ; vvhofe  cuf- 
tomers  are  now  left  to  make  their  own  valu- 
ations, and — bid  what  they  pleafe. 

This,  as  well  as  (bowing  them  feparately, 
gives  great  offence ; efpecially  to  flrangers ; 
who  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  being  “ both 
buyers  and  fellers,” 

The  letter,  however,  has  more  than  one 
advantage,  in  referving  the  price  (pro- 
vided he  do  not  thereby  drive  away  his  cuf- 
tomers)  : he  is,  in  effeifl,  letting  to  the  belt 
bidder.  Befide,  he  is,  through  this  mean, 
enabled  to  regulate  his  prices  to  his  cujfomers , 
without  giving  any  of  them  pointed  offence. 

The  principal  breeders  are,  in  the  nature 
of  their  bufinefs,  competitors ; and  it  is 
E e 4 no 

, * Some,  however,  fet  afide  this  diflinftion  ; and,  if 
there  be  no  poflibility  of  breeding  grazing  ftock  tpo 
hne,  they  are  undifputably  right. 
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no  more  than  common  good  policy,  in  the 
leader  at  leaft,  to  advance  himfelf,  and  keep 
back  thofe  who  prefs  upon  him  clofeft.  It 
is  therefore  good  management,  in  him,  to  let 
a fuperior  ram  to  an  inferior  breeder,  whofe 
ewes  are  yet  of  bafe  blood,  at  a lower  price, 
than  to  one  who  is  farther  advanced,  and 
whofe  ewes,  perhaps,  are  nearly  equal  to  his 
own : for,  if  the  hirer  may  not  thereby  be 
able  to  get  the  lead  from  him,  he  may  run 
away  with  part  of  the  beft  prices ; and  the 
only  line,  the  leader  has  to  tread,  is,  either 
to  refiife  him,  or  to  make  him  pay  in  the 
firft  inftance.  And,  again, — fometimes  two 
or  three  capital  breeders  will  join,  in  the  hir- 
ing of  one  fuperior  ram ; and,  in  this  cafe, 
the  blood  being  more  widely  difperfed,  the 
price  ought  to  be,  and  always  is  advanced,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  partners. 

Hence,  in  the  leader,  a refervation  of  price 
may  be  allowable ; cfpecially  in  the  letting 
of  firftrate  rams. 

Conditions  of  letting,  Notwithftand-- 
ing  the  numberof  yearsthe  letting  of  rams  has 
now  been  in  ufe,  and  the  extraordinary  height 
to  which  the  prices  have  rifen,  the  tranfac- 
tion  tfoes  not  appear  to  have  received,  yet, 

any 
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any  fettled  form  ; nor  to  have  been  rendered 
legally  binding,  by  any  written  articles,  or 
conditions  of  letting ; much  being  ftill  left 
to  the  honor  of  the  parties. 

It  is,  however,  generally  underftood,  that 
the  price  agreed  upon  fhall  not  be  paid,  un- 
lefs  the  ram  in  contradl,  “ or  another  as  goody* 
impregnate  the  ftipulated  number  of  ewes. 
If,  through  accident  or  inability,  part  only 
be  impregnated,  a proportional  part  of  the 
price  is  abated.  If  he  die  while  at  ride,  the 
lofs  falls  on  the  letter,  whether  his  death  hap- 
pen through  accident  or  negleft : no  cafet 
I underftand,  having  yet  been  otherwife 
determined. 

It  is  likewife  underftood,  that  the  hirer 
Ihall  not  fuffer  him  to  ferve  any  other  than 
his  own  ewes ; and,  of  thefe,  no  more  than  a 
ftipulated  number,  which  is  proportioned  to 
the  age  or  ability  of  the  ram,  and  the  mode 
of  ufing  him.  And  further,  that  if  a grazier 
hire  a valuable  ram,  at  a weddergetter’s  price, 
(which  is  not  unufual  at  the  wane  of  a feafon, 
when  valuable  rams  happen  to  be  unlet)  it 
is  underftood — or  rather  agreed — that  he 
fhall  not  rear  rams  from  him : a condition 
which  may  frequently  be  advantageous  to 

both 
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both  parties.  The  letter  pockets  five  or  ten 
guineas,  which  otherwife  he  might  not  have 
had  ; and  the  hirer,  by  fuffering  himfelf 
to  be  “ tied  down”  as  it  is  termed,  gets 
a greater  improvement  in  his  ftock,  than 
otherwife  he  could  have  got,  for  the  fame 
money. 

The  time  of  paying  'the  money  is,  I un- 
derftand,  unfixed  : feldom,  I believe,  until 
after  the  ewes  have  brought  proofs  of  the 
ram’s  efficiency. 

The  prices  for  rams  by  the  season. 
From  the  firft  letting  (fee  page  417.)  to  the 
year  1 780,  the  prices  kept  gradually  riling, 
from  fifteen  Jhillings  to  a guinea ; and  from  one 
guinea  to  ten.  In  i'8o,  Mr.  Bakewell 
let  feveral  at  ten  guineas  each-,  and,  what  is 
rather  inexplicable,  Mr.  Parkinson  of 
Quarndon,  let  one,  the  fameyear,  for  twenty- 
five  guineas : a price  which  then  aftonifhed 
the  whole  country  *, 

From 

* This  ram  was  of  the  Difhley  blood  : but,  thcughhc 
was  let  at  this  luperior  price,  and  to  a man  of  fuperior 
judgement,  he  did  not  long  preferve  the  lead.  Mr. 
Bakewell  has  been  the  gr.atell  gainer  by  the  circum- 
ft  a iice  ; by  which,  in  much  probability,  he  has  profited 
fome  tlioufand  pounds. 
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From  that  time,  to  1786,  Mr.  Bakewcll’s 
flock  rofe  rapidly,  from  ten  to  a hundred 
guineas ; and,  that  year,  he  let  two  thirds  of 
one  ram  (referring  one  third  of  the  ufual 
number  of  ewes  to  himfelf)  to  two  principal 
breeders,  for  a hundred  guineas  each ; the 
entire  fervices  of  the  ram  being  rated  at  three 
hundred  guineas  ! Mr.  Bakewell  making  that 
year,  by  letting  twenty  rams  only,  more  than 
a thoufand  pounds  ! ! 

Since  that  time,  the  prices  have  been  ftill 
rifing.  Four  hundred  guineas  have  been  re- 
peatedly given  *.  Mr.  Bakewell,  this  year, 
(1789)  makes,  I underftand,  twelve  hundred 
guineas,  by  three  rams  (brothers,  I believe), 
two  thoufand  of  feven,  and,  of  his  whole 
letting,  full  three  thoufand  guineas  -j~  ! ! ! 

Befide  this  extraordinary  fum  made  by 
Mr.  Bakewell,  there  are  fix  or  feven  other 
breeders,  who  make  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thoufand  guineas  each.  The  whole  amount 
of  monies  produced,  this  year,  in  the  Mid- 
land 

* Not,  however,  by  individual  breeders  : three  hun- 
dred have  been  given  by  an  individual. 

f Mr.  B.  now  lets  nothing  under  twenty  guineas  : a 
well  judged  regulation,  which  will  probably  be  beneficial 
both  to  himfelf  and  his  cufiomcrs. 
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land  Counties,  by  letting  rams  of  the  modern 
breed,  for  one  fcafon  only,  is  eftimated,  by 
thofe  who  are  adequate  to  the  fubjedt,  at  the 
- almoft  incredible  fum  of  ten  thousand 
POUNDS. 

It  is,  I know,  -a  popular  idea  ; efpecially 
of  thofe  who,  living  at  a diftance,  have  only 
heard  of  thefe  extraordinary  things,  without 
having  an  opportunity  of  coming  at  fadts  ; 
that  the  extravagant  prices,  which  are  talked 
of,  are  merely  nominal ; the  principal  part  of 
the  money  being  returned  ; the  adtual  prices 
given,  being  (mail, in  proportion  to  thofe  held 

out. 

This,  however,  is,  I believe,  and  on  the 
belt  authority,  an  erroneous  idea.  At  the 
firft  fetting  out  of  the  high  prices,  there  might 
be  fome  tranfadtions  of  that  nature  ; but,  if 
they  ever  exifted,  they  have  ccafed  long  ago. 
Mr.  Bakewell,  at  prefent,  has  the  name,  at 
leaft,  of  being  parfimonious,  even  to  the 
(hepherds  of  the  flocks  on  which  his  rams  are 
employed.  His  higheft  prefent,  I underhand, 
is  five  (hillings ; if  the  price  be  under  fifty 
guineas,  only  half  a crown. 

The  enormoufnefs  of  thefe  prices  may  be 
explained  on  other  grounds. 

The 
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The  high  prices  are  not  given  by  gr  az  i ers, 
for  the  purpofe  of  getting  wedders,  as 
grazing  ftock  ; but  by  rambreeders,  for 
the  purpofe  of  getting  rams,  to  be  let  to 
graziers  : the  highejl  being  given  by  the 
principal  breeders,  only  ; not  for  the 
purpofe  of  getting  rams,  to  be  let  to  graziers, 
as  weddergetters  ; but  for  that  of  getting 
rams,  to  be  let  out  again,  to  inferior  tupmen, 
as  ramgetters. 

The  graziers'  prices  run,  even  now,  from 
one  to  ten  guineas.  I have  not  heard  of  more 
than  ten  guineas  being  given  by  a mere  gra- 
zier for  a ram,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  getting 
grazing  ftock  : five  or  fix  guineas  is  the  com- 
mon price. 

Suppofing  he  give  the  higheft  price,  ten 
guineas,  and  that  the  ram  ferves  a hundred 
ewes,  or  even  gets  a hundred  lambs  (fome 
fingle  fome  double),  the  coft  of  getting 
amounts  to  no  more  than  two  (hillings  ahead ; 
which  is  inconfiderable,  compared  with  the 
difference  between  a well  and  an  ill  grazing 
fheep  : between  a fheep  that  will  get  as  fat  at 
two  years  old,  as  another  will  at  three  : or,  in 
other  words,  which  will,  at  two  years  and  a 
half  old,  fetch  ten  or  fifteen  (hillings  more 

than 
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than  his  comrades,  of  another  breed,  but  of 
the  fame  natural  fize,  and  going  in  the  fame 
pafture  *. 

The  middle  prices,— as,  thofc  from  twenty  to 
fifty  guineas, — are,  under  prefcnt  circumjlances , 
equally  reconcileable  to  common  fenfe.  If 
a breeder,  who  gives  fifty  guineas,  rear  ten 
tolerable  rams,  fit  for  the  grazier’s  ufe,  and 
let  them  at  five  guineas  each,  he  brings  him* 
felf  home,  even  the  firfl  feafon  of  letting  j 
befide  having  the  rams  for  another  and  an- 
other feafon  ; and  befide  a general  improve- 
ment of  his  flock. 

Thofe  who  give  the  higher  prices, — as  one 
to  two  hundred  guineas, — have,  pr  ought  to 
have,  proper  bafes  to  build  upon — fufficient 
flocks  of  well  bred  ewes  : in  which  cafe,  they 
have  a fair  chance  of  producing  ramgetters, 
worth-while  the  prefent  fpirit  of  improve- 
ment lafls — twenty  to  fifty  guineas  a feafon  -f*. 

With 

* See  min.  30. 

f There  are  inftances,  though  they  are  not  very  com- 
mon, of  the  more  valuable  rams  being  kept,  as  ftallions  ; 
the  owners  taking  in  ewes  to  be  ferved  by  them.  The 
price  by  the  ewes,  ten  to  fixty  guineas  a fcore. 

It  is  Iikewife  in  practice,  efpecially  on  letting  the  more 
valuable  rams,  for  the  letter  to  referve  a ftipulated  num- 
ber of  ewes  tohimfelf;  either  ufing  the  ram  before  he  btf 
fent  out,  or  fending  the  ewes  to  the  hirer’s  grounds. 
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With  refpect  to  the  very  high  prices,  they 
are  given  by  a few  firflrate  breeders,  who  are 
playing  a high  game — running  a hard  race — 
for  the  pride  and  profit  of  being  leader,  when  , 
Mr.  Bakewell  is  not.  A contention  which  may 
laft  as  long  as  Mr.  Bakewell ; and  be,  at  once, 
an  honor  to  his  genius,  and  a reward  of  his 
fervices. 

Treatment  of  rams  after  letting. 
The  breeders  of  rams,  as  well  as  of  bulls,  find 
it  expedient  to  reduce  them,  from  the  cum- 
brous ftate  in  which  they  are  Ihown,  previous 
to  the  feafon  of  bufinefs  ; the  old  rams,  in 
particular,  being  frequently  returned  upon 
their  hands  nonefficient.  Hence,  as  they  are 
let,  they  are  transferred  to  private  paftures, 
and  moderate  keep  ; it  being  a pretty  general 
rule  not  to  Jhozu  a ram  after  he  is  let. 

Sending  out  let  rams.  The  ufual  time 
of  beginning  to  fend  out  is  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  means  of  conveyance,  carriages 
of  two  wheels,  with  fprings,  or  hung  in  flings; 
fome  of  them  being  large  enough  to  hold  four 
rams.  In  thefe  they  travel  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  a day : being  fent  in  this  way, 
fometimes,  two  or  three  hundred  miles. 

The 
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The  method  of  using  thefe  rams  has 
lately  received  a very  great  improvement. 

Inftead  of  turning  the  ram  loofe  among  the 
ewes,  at  large,  as  heretofore,  and  agreeably 
to  the  univerfal  practice  of  the  ifland, — -he  is 
kept  apart,  in  a feparate  paddock  or  fmall  in- 
clofure,  with  a couple  of  ewes  only,  to  make 
him  reft  quietly ; having  the  ewes  of  the  flock 
brought  to  him  fingly  ; and  ferving  each  no 
more  than  once.1 

By  this  judicious  and  accurate  regulation, 
a ram  is  enabled  to  ferve  near  twice  the  num- 
ber of  ewes  he  would  do,  if  turned  loofe 
among  them ; efpecially  a young  ram. 

In  the  old  practice,  fixty  or  eighty  ewes 
were  efteemed  the  full  number  for  a ram  : in 
the  new,  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and 
twenty  are  allowed  : feven  fcore  have  been 
ferved  by  one  ram,  in  a feafon. 

The  expected  treatment  of  a ram 
at  ride,  is  merely  that  of  keeping  him  well, 
and  free  from  diforders,  fuffering  him  to  ferve 
no  other  than  the  hirer’s  own  ewes,  and  of 
thefe  the  limited  number  only,  and  to  return 
him  fafe  when  he  has  done  ; generally,  the 
beginning  of  December  ; or,  if  the  hirer  has 
met  him  on  the  road  (which  is  cuftomary), 

the 
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the  latter,  in  return,  meets  him  on  his  jour- 
ney home.  ’ 

The  after, treatment  confifts  in  ftriv- 
ing,  by  every  devifable  means,  to  reload  his 
carcafe,  and  thereby  make  him  look,  as  fat 
and  handfome  as  may  be,  at  the  enfuing 
fhow. 

Ewes.  The  Jize  of  breeding  flocks,  viewing 
the  diftrid  at  large,  is  various.  Some  gra- 
ziers, namely,  men  who  breed  for  their  own 
grazing,  will  keep  five  or  fix  hundred  ewes. 
But  the  ewe  flocks  of  the  rambreeders  of 
the  modern  breed  (of  which,  only,  I (hall 
fpeak)  run  generally  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred. 

In  the  management  of  thefe  flocks,  there 
is  no  myftery,  I believe ; nor  have  I met  with 
any  thing  extraordinary  in  it,  or  ftrikingly 
different  from  that  of  other  breeding  flocks. 
The  management  of  ewe  flocks,  however, 
being  a fubjed  which  has  not  yet  entered 
fully  into  this  regifter,  it  will  be  introduced 
with  Angular  propriety,  in  this  place. 

The  fubjed  divides,  analytically,  into 
The  choice  of  ewes. 

Their  fummer  treatment. 

The  time  of  admitting  the  ram. 

Vol.  I.  F f Their 
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Their  winter  treatment. 

Their  attendance  at  lambing  time. 

Their  treatment  after  lambing. 

Weaning  the  lambs. 

T reatment  of  ewe  lambs. 

Culling  the  ewes. 

In  the  choice  of  ewes,  the  breeder  rs 
led  by  the  fame  criterions,  as  in  the  choice  of 
rams.  Breed  is  the  firftobjcft  of  conlideration. 
Excellency,  in  any  fpecies  or  variety  of  live- 
ftock,  cannot  be  attained  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  let  the  male  be  ever  l'o  excellent, 
tinlefs  the  females  employed,  likewife  inherit 
a large  proportion  of  the  genuine  blood  ; be 
the  fpecies  or  variety  what  it  may.  Hence  no 
prudent  man  ventures  to  give  the  higher  « 
prices  for  the  Dilliley  rams,  unlefs  his  ewes 
are  deeply  tinctured  with  the  Dilhley  blood. 

Next  to  breed  is  Jlejb,  fat,  form,  and  zvool. 

With  ewes  poffefled  of  thefe  qualities,  in 
any  tolerable  degree,  and  with  a ram  of  the 
fame  defcription,  good  weddergetters, 
at  leaft,  may  be  bred,  with  a degree  of  cer- 
tainty : and  with  thofc,  in  a higher  degree, 
accompanied  with  a fuperior  degree  of  neat- 
ntfs,  cleannefs,  finenefs,  and  with  a ram  of 

this 
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this  defcription,  ramgetters  may  be  reafoil- 
ably  expedted. 

Summer  treatment  oF  ewes.  After 
the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  are  kept  in 
common  feeding  pieces,  at  moderate  keep  ; 
without  any  alteration  of  pafture,  previous  to 
their  taking  the  ram.  If,  however,  double 
lambs  be  defired,  a fiufh  of  keep,  at  that  time, 
might  be  eligible.  See  York.  Econ.  v.  ii. 
p.  223. 

The  ufual  time  of  admitting  the  ram 
is,  as  has  been  intimated,  about  new  Michael- 
mas ; fooner  or  later,  according  to  circum- 
ftances. 

The  w 1 n t E r t r £ a T m e n t confifts  in  keep- 
ing  them  well,  on  grafs,  hay,  turneps,  and 
cabbages  : no  difference,  I underftand,  being 
made  in  their  keep,  previous  to  the  time  of 
lambing.  But  fee  Yo  r k . Ec  o n.  as  above  *. 

With  refpect  to  attention  at  lambing 
ti  me,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that, where 
the  lot's  of  a ftngle  lamb  may,  poffibly,  incur 
F f 2 the 

\ 

* The  alterations  of  keep,  that  are  here  intimated, 
may,  however,  be  lefs  requiftte,  in  the  management  of 
the  flocks,  now  more  immediately  under  notice,  which 
are  always  at  what  may  be  called  high  keep,  than  in 
that  of  more  ordinary  and  lower  kept  flocks. 
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the  lofs  of  a thoufand  guineas,  no  attendance 
or  attention  is  fpared. 

The  ewes  of  the  modern  breed,  however,’ 
Iamb  with  lefs  difficulty,  I underftand,  than 
thofe  of  molt  other  breeds  of  lougwooled 
fheep  * ; the  heads  of  the  modern  breed  being 
much  finer.  Their  Ihoulders,  I underftand, 
are  the  mod  common  caufe  of  obftru&ion. 

Treatment  after  lambing.  From  the 
time  of  lambing,  to  the  time  of  weaning  the 
lambs,  the  ewes  are  treated  with  every  indul- 
gence of  keep : not  more  on  account  of  a 
general  defire  to  pufh  the  lambs  forward,  than 
on  that  of  the  ewes  of  this  breed  being,  ge- 
nerally, bad  nurfes ; — deficient  in  milk. 

As  the  modern  breed  of  Midland  cattle 
“ run  to  beef” — its  modern  breed  of  fheep-  ' 
“ run  to  mutton and  from  the  fame  caufe : a 
natural  propenfity,  of  extraordinary  ftrength, 
to  3 ftate  of  fatnefs.  I faw  a ewe  in  the 
flock  of  a principal  breeder,  which,  though 
flie  had  reared  two  lambs,  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Auguft,  in  a high  ftate  of  fatnefs. 
The  fadl  was,  that,  at  weaning  time,  the  latter 
end  of  July,  this-  ewe  was  entirely  dry,  and 

how 

* See  Norf.  Econ.  min.  76. 
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how  long  (lie  had  b(*en  lb,  was  not  then  tp  be 
afcertained. 

This  property  of  the  modern  breed  is  not 
held  out  as  a charge  againd  therii : it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a circumdance  that  appears,  to  my 
mind,  much  in  their  favor.  The  ufe  of  the 
milk  of  ewes  (in  England  at  lead)  is  merely 
that  of  rearing  their  lambs  ; and  is  not,  like 
that  of  cows,  extended  to  the  dairy.  If  a ewe 
can  keep  her  lamb  on  milk,  until  it  can  keep 
itfelf  on  herbage,  {he  has,  to  a (lore  lamb  at 
lead,  done  her  duty.  More  than  will  effect 
this  is  fuperfluous,  and  fometimes  inconve- 
nient or  dangerous ; and  is,  no  doubt,  a 
check  to  her  thriving. 

Weaning.  The  time  of  weaning  is  the 
latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Augud. 

Previous  to  the  feparation,  the  lambs  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  identified , by  ear-marking,  or 
otherwife  * ; to  guard  againd  accidents,  and 
the  imperfections  of  the  memory. 

It  is  true,  an  experienced  and  attentive 
{hepherd  requires  no  other  diftinguifhment, 
F f 3 than 

* For  the  fire,  the  ear  is  generally  marked:  .for  the 
dam,  ochre,  or  pitch  is  ufed  ; marking  the  ewe  and  her 
lamb,  previoufly  to  the  weaning,  in  the  fame  part,  or 
with  the  fame  number,  or  letter. 
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than  their  natural  forms-  and  countenances,; 
which,  from  a continued  attendance,  become 
as  familiar  to  him,  as  the  perfons  and  faces 
of  his  neighbours.  There  are  fhepherds,  not 
. in  this  diftrid  only  but  in  others,  who  are 
able  to  couple  the  ewes  and  lambs  of  their 
refpeftive  flocks ; drawing  them  from  two  fe- 
parate  pens,  one  containing  the  ewes,  the 
other  the  lambs;  fcarcely  miflaking  a Angle 
countenance.  But  the  overfeer  of  a planta- 
tion knows  every  negrq  upo.nit,  though  they 
are  in  a manner  naked ; and  an  officer,  every 
i’oldier  of  his  regiment,  though  their  drefles 
are  exa&ly  the  fame. 

Treatment  of  tiie  ewe  lambs.  The 
female  lambs,  on  being  weaned,  are  put  to 
good  keep, but  have  not  fuch  high  indulgence 
ihewn  them  as  the  males  : the  prevailing  prac- 
tice being  to  keep  them  from  the  ram,  the 
firft  autumn. 

Culling  the  ewes.  At  weaning  time, 
or  previoufly  to  the  admiflion  of  the  ram,  the 
ewes  are  culled,  to  make  room  for  the  “ thav-es,” 
orfhearlings,  whole  fuperior  blood  and  fafhion 
entitle  them  to  a place  in  the  breeding  flock. 

In  the  work  of  culling,  the  rambreeder 
and  the  mere  grazier-  go  by  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  guides.  The  grazier’s  guide  is  prin- 
cipally age  i feldom  giving  his  ewes  the  ram 
after  they  are  four  fhear.  The  ranib feeder, 
on  the  contrary,  goes  chiefly  by  merit : a ewe 
that  has  brought  him  a good  ram  or  two,  is 
continued  in  the  flock,  i'o  long  as  Ihe  will 
breed  : there  are  inftances  of  ewes  having 
been  prolific  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year; 
but,  in  general,  the  ewes  of  this  breed  go  off 
at  fix  or  fevcn  fhear. 

In  the  praftice  of  fome  of  the  principal 
rambreeders,  the  “ culling  ewes”  are  never 
fuffered  to  go  out  of  their  hands,  until  after 
they  are  flaughtered : the  breeders  not  only 
fatting  them,  but  having  them  butchered,  on 
their  premifes. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  fell  them  ; 
and,  fometimes,  at  extraordinary  prices. 
Three,  four,  and  evenfo  high  as  ten,  guineas 
each  have  been  given  for  thefe  outcafls. 

There  are  in  the  flocks  of  feveral  breeders, 
ewes  that  would  fetch,  at  auftion,  twxnty 
guineas  each.  Mr.  Bakewell  is  in  pofleflion 
of  ewes,  which,  if  they  were  now  put  up  to  be 
fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  would,  it  is  eftimated, 
fytch  no  lefs  than  fifty  each ; and,  perhaps, 
F f 4 through 
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through  the  prefent  ipirit  of  contention,  much 
higher  prices. 

It  is  now,  I underftand,  in  agitation  to  let 
ewes  by  the  season,  in  the  manner  rams 
are  let. 

Where  this  fpirit  of  breeding  will  end,  or 
what  will  be  its  effeds,  time  only  can  de- 
termine. 

GRAZING.  The  fatting  of  Iheep  is  a fub- 
jed  new  to  this  work.  The  outline  of  the 
pradice  may,  therefore,  be  fketched,  with 
fingular  propriety,  in  this  place;  immenfe 
numbers  being  fatted,  every  year,  in  the 
Midland  Diftrid. 

The  fubjed  divides  into  the  following 
branches : 

Situation  and  foil. 

Materials  of  fatting. 

Defcription  of  Iheep. 

Mode  of  obtaining  them. 

Management  during  pofleflion. 

Markets. 

Produce. 

Situation.  The  Midland  District 
has  been  deferibed  as  a well  foiled  middleland 
. trad  ; chiefly  in  a ftate  of  grafs ; but  with  an 

inter- 
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intermixture  of  arable  land  ; efpecially  in  the 
District  of  the  Station. 

But  the  more  grazing  part  of  the'diftridt, 
namely,  South  and  Eaft  Leicestershire, 
with  the  adjoining  margins  of  Rutland- 
fliire,  Northamptonlhire,  and  Warwicklhire, 
confift  chiefly  of  large  grafs  feeding  pieces, 
which  are  moft  of  them  flocked  with  a large 
proportion  of  fheep. 

The  materials  of  fatting  are  princi- 
pally grafs  and  hay ; with  fome  few  turneps  and 
cabbages^  but,  even  in  the  Diftridt  of  the 
Station,  the  two  latter  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to 
enter  into  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  country. 

The  description  of  sheep  varies  with 
the  fyftem  of  management : in  the  District 
of  the  Station,  the  prevailing  flock  is  culling 
ewes,  partly  of  the  longzvooled , and  in  part  of 
the Jhortwooled  breed,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  this  article. 

But,  in  the  more  crazing  parts  of  the 
diftridt,  the  longzvooled  breed,  and  mofUy  tzvo- 
Jhcar  wedders,  with  a proportion  of  culling  ewes , 
are  almoft  tlje  only  defeription  of  fatting 
Iheep. 

The  modes  of  obtaining  thefe  fevcral 
forts  of  Iheep  are  various.  The  “ graziers” 

many 
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many  of  them  rear  a confiderable  part  of  their 
ftock  ; others  pur  chafe  wedder  lambs  of  the 
breeders-  who  do  not  “ graze.”  On  the 
contrary,  the  arable  “ farmers”  moft  of  them 
purchafe ; excepting  fomq  leading  men,  who, 
having  adopted  the  modern  breed,  rear  their 
own  ftock  of  grazing  fheep. 

! The  places  of  purchafe  of  the  fliortwooled 
ewes  have  been  mentioned  to  be,  principally, 
the  fairs  of  Shroplhire  and  Staffordlhire  : 
Dudley  is  the  moft  noted  place  for  thefc. 
fheep.  The  longwooled  ewes  which  are  fat- 
ted in  this  diftritl,  are  purchafed  at  the  au- 
tumnal fairs  of  the  neighbourhood ; but  more 
particularly  at  the  market  of  T amworth  ; to 
which,  in  autumn,  they  are  brought  weekly  ; 
fome  out  of  Gloucefterihire ; but  moftly  out 
ofLeicefterfhire,  and  chiefly  by  one  dealer; 
who  brings  fotne  thoufand  fheep  every  year 
into  the  diftrict. 

It  is  obfervablc  that,  in  the  lots  of  thefc 
two  deferiptions  of  fheep,  individuals  of  all 
fizes  and  all  ages,  from  a thave  to  a crone,  are 
Intermixed  ; no  other  feparatlon  being  made, 
than  that  of  keeping  the  two  forts  diftindf. 
This  eircumftance,  however,  difgufting  as  it 
pray  be  to  a ftranger,  who  has  been  tiled  to  fee 
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flieep  forted  agreeably  to  their  ages,  is  the 
caufe  of  lefs  inconvenicncy,  as  they  are  all 
of  them  equally  intended  to  be  fatted,  the 
tnluing  fummer. 

In  the  choice' of  grazing  flieep,  graziers 
differ,  and  in  the  molt  eliential  points. 
While  one  man  is  purchafing  a lot  for  their 
neatnels  and  cleannefs  from  offal,  another 
buys  a pen  of  “ rare  ftrong  boney  fheep 
of  which  defeription  the  markets  of  long- 
wooled  flieep  principally  conlift. 

The  MANAGEMENT  OF  FATTING  SHEEP. 
The  czves  have  the  ram  about  Michaelmas, 
or  later : fome  before,  fome  after  they  arc 
purchafed.  Grafs  being  the  only  dependence, 
here,  for  ewes  and  lambs,  it  is  thought  bad 
management  to  bring  the  lambs  too  early 
in  the  lpring. 

The  keep  varies  with  the  flock.  The  wed- 
ders,  the  firft  year,  while  (headings,  and  the 
$wes  the  firft  winter,  are  kept  as  (tore  flock*; 

but 

• Little  or  no  folding  is  done  in  the  Midland 
Diftrid  : | do  not  recoiled  feeing  one  inftance  j except 
in  a light  fandy  field  (Queniborough’s)  between  Lei- 
celter  and  Melton.  In  this  cafe  the  hurdles  were  fet 
leaning  outward,  and  propped  with  forked  props,  as  in 
Gloceflerlhirc ; uot  fet  upright,  in  the  ground,  as  in 
pioft  dill  rids. 
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but  the  ewes  from  the  time  of  lambing,  and 
the  wedders  the  fecond  fummer,  are  of  courfe 
at  head  keep ; the  prime  wedders  reaching 
market  about  September.  The  culling  ewes 
are  feldom  ready  until  the  enfuing  fpring. 

The  method  of  flocking  has  been  men- 
tioned to  be,  that  of  mixing  them  with  fat- 
ting cattle,  or  dairy  cows,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  one  : and,  taking  the  diftrid  at 
large,  this  may  be  the  neared  proportion; 
but,  in  fome  of  its  more  grazing  parts,  I 
have  obferved  large  trads  of  ground  appear- 
ing to  be  {locked  chiefly  with  flieep ; the 
proportion  of  cattle  being  fmall  *. 

The  only  circumftance  that  requires  parti- 
cular notice,  in  the  management  of  ewes  and 
lambs,  is  that  of  the  lambs  being,  fometimes, 
taken  from  the  ewes,  before  they  are  fit  for 
the  butcher ; and  fatted,  without  the  ewes, 
at  clover  or  other  high  keep  ! a novel  pradicq 
in  grazing. 

The  leading  principle,  at  lead,  is  good, 
The  ewes,  of  courfe,  come  fooner  to  market, 
than  they  would  if  the  lambs  remained  with 

them 

* Thefe,  however,  are,  I believe,  chiefly  ftorefheep  on 
themoft  ordinary  land,  too  weak  for  grazing  bollocks. 
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them  a longer  time  : and  thofe  who  praflife 
this  method  fay,  that  after  the  firft  flufh  of 
milk  is  gone,  the  lambs  thrive  better  on  grafs 
alone,  away  from  the  ewes,  than  they  would 
if  kept  with  them  ; by  reafon  of  their  hang- 
ing after  a little  milk,  in  this  cafe,  which 
prevents  their  feeding  freely  on  herbage. 

I regifter  this,  not  as  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice of  the  diftridt,  but  as  that  of  fome  in-* 
telligent  judicious  managers,  who  would 
not  follow  it,  if  they,  themfelyes,  were  not 

convinced  of  its  eligibility  *. 

‘ In 

• ’ » * * » 

* Fatting  lambs  on  crass.  The  keep  of  the 
lambs,  in  this  cafe,  ought  certainly  to  be  extraordinary  j 
as  raygrafs  and  white  clover,  early  ; and  red  clover  its 
head,  later  in  the  fummer. 

• An  improvement  of  this  method  is  evident.  Ewes 
vary,  exceedingly.  In  the  time  of  lofing  their  milk  > 
and  to  take  away  thofe  lambs,  whofe  dams  are  yet  in  - 
full  milk,  is  felfevidently  wrong ; as  removing  thofe,  • 
whofe  dams  are  deficient  in  milk,  from  the  ordinary 
pafture  of  the  ewes,  to  higher  keep,  is  more  than  pro- 
bably right.  Hence,  examining  the  ewes,  from  time 
to  time,  and  removing  the  lambs  from  fuch  as  are 
found  deficient,  appears  evidently,  to  be  the  line  of 
right  management. 

Rambreeders,  at  lead,  might,  it  is  more  than, 
probable,  profit  by  fuch  a pradtice.  Many  of  the  ram 
lambs,  at  weaning  time,  appear  in  very  low  con- 
dition. 
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In  th t Jhepherding  of  flieep,  in  this  coun- 
try', a few  circumftances  may  be  mentioned 
with  propriety'. 

Trimming  the  buttocks  in  the  fpring — 
provincially  “ belting ” in  this  diilriCt,  and 
“ fagging"  in  the  grazing  country — is  well 
attended  to  ; and  the  produce  turned  to  pro- 
fit. There  are  graziers,  keeping  perhaps  fome 
thoufand  fhcep  of  different  defcriptions, 
who  will  make  up  a pack  or  two  of  “ dag- 
locks”  yearly  ! The  locks  are  wafhed,  fpread 
on  the  ground  to  dry,  and  packed  up  like 
fleece  wool : a new  fpecies  of  marketable 
produce ; ufed,  1 underftand,  chiefly  in  the 
carpet  manufactories. 

As  a preventive  of  the  fh,  the  Midland 
fliepherds  ufe  various  applications,  efpecially 
to  the  lambs.  Trainoil  is  found  to  .be  effica- 
cious ; but  it  fouls  the  wool,  and  makes  the 
fheep  difagreeable  to  touch.  An  ointment 
made  of  butter  and  the  flowers  of  fulphur 
feems  to  be  in  the  be.it  repute  *. 

InfeCts 

^ / 

* The  butter  being  melted,  a fufficiency  of  brim- 
ftone  is  flirred  into  it,  to  form  an  ointment  of  a pretty 
firm  confiftencv.  In  application,  a piece  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  walnut  is  rubbed  between  the  hands,  and  chefer 
drawn  along  the  backs  of  the  fheep. 

There 
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Infe&s  certainly  have  their  antipathies* 
anti  to  find  out  thofe  of  the  Ilieep  fly  is  an 
interelling  fubjedt  of  enquiry. 

The  method  of  dejlroying  maggots,  here,  is 
effectual,  and,  if  applied  in  time,  Ample  and 
eafy.  Inftead  of  cutting  the  wool  off  the 
part  affe&ed,  and  fcraping  off  the  maggots, 
with  the  points  of  the  ihears,  the  wool  is 
parted,  and  the  maggots  picked  out  with  a 
knife,  or  otherwise  diflodged,  without 
breaking  the  coat ; and  a fmall  quantity  of 
white  lead  fcraped,  from  a lump,  among  the 
wool ; which  being  agitated,  the  powder  is 
carried  evenly  down,  to  the  wound.  Too 
much  dil'colours  the  wool ; a little  prevents 
any  farther  harm  from  the  maggots,  that  may 
be  left  among  the  wool ; driving  them  away 
from  the  wound  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  is 
found  to  promote  its  healing.  In  well 
Ihepherded  flocks,  which  are  feen  regularly 
twice  a day,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a broken 
coat. 

Artificial wajh pools  are  here  common.  In 
fome  countries,  fheep  are  driven,  perhaps  two 

or 

There  are  fome  noftrums,  in  the  fhops,  fold  for  this 
purpofe  ; but  thofe  whofe  effects  I have  had  an  cpportu-" 
nity  of  observing',  difcoloyr  the  wool. 
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or  three  miles,  to  the  wafh  pool : a pradice 
which  is  not  only  inconvenient  to  the  fhep- 
herd,  but  dangerous  to  the  fheep.  Here, 
the  ffnallefl  rill  is  rendered  fubfervient  to  the 
purpofe  of  wafhing  fheep.  In  a convenient 
part,  a wall  is  built  acrofs  the  rivulet,  with 
an  opening  in  the  middle,  to  let  the  water 
pafs,  in  ordinary  ; and  with  a fmall  floodgate 
fixed  in  the  opening,  to  flop  it  occafionally. 
On  one  fide  is  the  pen,  and  on  the  other  fide  a 
paved  path,  for  the  fheep  to  walk  up,  out 
of  the  pool. 

With  refped  to  Jhearing , I have  met  with 
nothing  noticeable;  except  the  extreme 
neatnefs  with  which  the  fheep  of  this  diftrid 
are  fometimes  fhorn ; especially  the  fhow 
rams. 

Markets.  The  markets  for  carcafes  have 
been  mentioned  : London , for  the  wedders, 
&c.  fatted  in  the  fouthweflern  quarter  : Bir- 
mingham, &c.  for  the  ewes  and  lambs  fatted 
in  the  diftrid  of  the  ftation. 

The  markets  for  wool  are  various.  Hereto- 
fore, mofl  of  it  has  been  bought  up  by  wool- 
flaplers,  living  in  different  partsofthe  diftrid. 
Some  of  it  is  forted,  and,  what  is  not  wanted 

for 
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for  thfc  rrianufadtures  of  the  diftridt  (name- 
ly, hofiery  in  Leicefterfliire,  and  coarfe  wor- 
fteds  in  Northamptonfhire)  is  fent  to  the 
diftant  manufadtories  for  which  it  is  fuit- 
able. 

But,  of  late  years,  the  manufadturers, 
themfelves,  from  Yorkfhire  and  other  dif- 
tricls,  have  bought  up  fome  fliare  of  the 
wool,  immediately  of  the  growers. 

‘The price  of  “ pafture  wool,”  namely,  of 
the  wool  of  the  longwooled  fheep  of  this 
country,  has  been,  during  the  laft  feven  • 
years,  fixteen  to  twenty  lliillings  a tod,  of 
twentyeight  pounds.  The  price  this  year 
(1789)  rofe  from  feventeen  to  nineteen  (hil- 
lings ; — with  fcarcely  any  diftindtion  as  to 
quality  ! though,  to  the  forter  or  themanu- 
fadturcr,  it  may  vary  feveral  (hillings  a tod*' 
But  the  “ breaking”  of  wool  is  a myftery, 
which  lies  not  within  the  province  of  the 
grazier. 

Produce.  The  Wedders,  in  eighteen 
or  twenty  months,  are  expedled  to  pay,  on 
a par  of  years,  ten  to  twelve  (hillings  a head, 
in  car  cafe,  belides  two  coats  of  wool , worth 

Vol.  I.  G g five 
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five  or  fix  {hillings  each  > together,  twenty 
to  twenty.five  {hillings ; or  ah  out  fourpence 
ahead  a, week*. 

The  fewes  and 'Iambs,  of  the  longwooled  • 

breed,  pay  more.  Suppofe  the  improve-, 
ment  of  the  ewe  ftve  or  fix  {hillings,  and 
the  produce  of  the  Iamb  as  much,  with  the 
fleece  of  the  ewe  three  or  four  (hillings, 
together  twenty  {hillings;  for  twelve  or 
.fourteen  months  keep  of  the  ewes,  and 
two  or-  three  months  of  the  lambs. 

* The  fhortwooh  are  allowed  to  pay  (lilt 
better,  but  they  are'  wilder  and  more  mif- 
chievous ; and  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  fmaller  farmers. — The  •Shropshire  wool, 
however,  though  fine,  is  very  light;  the 
ewes  feldohn  yielding  more  than  one  to  two 
pounds*  each  fleece ; worth,  perhaps,  from 

, a (hilling 

* On  the  calculation  of  this  country,  where  four 
Jkecp  are,  as  grazing  flock,  efteemcd  equal  to  ‘one  cattle T 
this  appears  to'  he  a low  produce.  If,  however,  we 
eftimafc-the  nine  or  ten  months  at  threepence,  and 
calculate  on  she  proportion  oi  fix  to  one,  the  produce 
Of  the  laft  fix  or  eight  months  will  be  equivalent  to  that 
■of  a bullock  at  two  and  fixpence  a week. 
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a fhilling  to  eighteen  pence  a pound ; or 
about  two  {hillings  a fleece. 

References  to  minutes  on  sheep. 

For  an  inftance  of  the  different  qualities 
of  Iheep  arifing  from  breed,  30. 

For  a ftriking  accidental  variety  of  fheep, 
60. 

For  obfervations  on  the  fatting  of  young 
$ieep,  105. 

. 37* 

'SWINE.. 

THE  NUMBER  of  fwine  kept,  in  this 
'diftrid,  is  above  par.  The  farms,  of  fome 
of  the  more  modern  farmers,  are  mere  hog 
warrens.  But  in  what  may  be  called  the 
eftablifhed  pradice  of  the  diftrid,  the  num- 
ber kept  is  few ; but  the  fize  extraordinarily 
large  ; thirty  to  forty  ftones  (of  14  lb.). 

Withrefped  tothe  proportion  of  swine 
to  cows,  I found,  in  the  pradice  of  onefu- 
G g 2 perior 
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perior  manager,  only  eight  hog$  Co  twenty 
cows,  though  no  calves  were  reared.  And, 
ip  that  of  another,  in  which  calves  are  reared, 
only  four  or  five  to  twenty  cows.  (See 
Glo.  Ecou.  v.  i.  P..317.) 

r‘ ..  . n ; j 

The  species  of  fwine,  in  this  diftrict,  are 
various.  The  large  black-and-white Berkjhire 
breed  is  the  favourite,  among  the  orthodox 
of  jhii  diftridt.  But  in  the  yards  of  more 
fafhionable  farmers,  the  “ tonkey,”"  or  half 
bred  Cblnefe,  are  more  commonly  feen 

. • Of  fwine,  as  of  every  other  Tpecies  of 
flock,  Mr.  Bakewell  poffefles  a fuperior 
breed ; a mixbrecd  fort  j-  which  I mention  the 
rather,  as  it  furnifhes  the  only  inftance,  I 
have  met  with,.,  of.rifis  lpecies  of  flock  being 
improved  by  breeding  hiandin ; a practice 
which,  though  it  is  admitted  as  applicable  to 
the  three  fuperior  lpecies  of  liveftock,  is 
confidered  by  intelligent  men,  even  of 
this  diflfidt,  as  inimical  to  the  fpecies  under 

notice.  : 7 ! *.  ’ - ■ . 

- . ....  : — - One 

11  . vj  ; ' •;  t.'d  ' . '••''f  ' 

*»-**>  " • .•  j t • •*  ' •* 

* There  is,  in  this  diflrift,  a very-  extraordinary 
variety  of  the  black  breed  of  hogs : a “ whole-footed 
fort.”  The.  hoof  being  entire,  like  that  of  th«- 
mot  eleven,  as  that  of  hogs  ha  general. 
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One  fuperior  breeder  believes  he  purfued 
the  practice,  until  all  his  pigs  became 
“ricketty;”  another  until  they  were  all 
“ fools !”  and  even  Mr.  Bakewell  had  a want 
of  fuccefs  at  the  outfet  of  improvement.  He 
perfevered,  however.  He  continued  to  fend 
his  fows,ycar  after  year,  to  the  lame  celebrated 
boar  (belonging  to  a gentleman  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood), which  boar  is  the  father  of  the 
entire  family  : his  daughters,  and  his  daugh-  ' 
ters’  daughters,  having  been  regularly  fent 
to  him ! The  confequence  is,  the  breed,  fo 
far  from  being  worn  out  or  weakened,  has 
been  highly  improved,  by  this  inceftuous 
intercourfe. 

The  LETTING  of  MALE  SWINE  has  flOt, 

I believe,  yet  been  introduced  into  pradtice. 
But  the  price  of  the  leap  is  properly  railed 
with  the  quality  of  the  boar ; .as  from  one 
to  five  (hillings  4 fow. 

In  the  MANAGEMENT  of  STo'RE  SWINE, 

I met  with  only  one  idea  that  requires  regif- 
tering : namely,  that  of  oafs,  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  profelfional  men,  preferable  to 
barley,  as  a food,  not  of  young  pigs  only,  but 
C»f  breeding  fows. 

G£  3 
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Another  opinion,  however,  may  be  men- 
tioned : namely,  that  young  pigs  require 
warm  meat  to  make  them  grow.  Corn  and 
cold  water  will  make  them  fleek  and  healthy  ; 
but  warm  beverage  is  confidered  as  requifite 
to  a quick  growth.  This,  however,  is  re- 
giftered  as  matter  of  opinion. 

The  food  of  fatting  swine  is  chiefly 
barley  meal.  Sometimes  potatoes  are  mixed 
with  it.  Few  beans  or  peas  are  now  ufed  in 
fatting  fwine. 

In  the  MANAGEMENT  of  FATTING  SWINE, 

I met  in  this  diftrid  with  a minutia  of  prac- 
tice, which  well  deferves  a place  in  this  re- 
gifler : namely,  that  of  keeping  two  or  three 
little  ftore  pigs,  in  the  fatting  fty ; for  a 
purpofe  which  theory  would  not  readily 
fuggeft.  ''  - 

While  the  fatting  hogs  are  taking  their 
repaft,  the  little  ones  wait  behind  them ; 
and  as  foon  as  their  betters  are  ferved, 
lick  out  the  troughs  ! 

Befide  the  advantage  of  having,  by  this 
expedient,  no  wafte  nor  foul  troughs,  there  is 
another.  The  large  pigs  rife  alertly  to  their 
food,  left  the  fmall  ones  Ihould  foreftall 
them ; and  fill  themfelves  the  fuller,  know- 
ing that  they  have  it  not  again  to  go  to  ! 

The 
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The  difadvantage  of  this  pradice  is,  I un- 
derftand,  the  large  ones  are  apt  to  lord  it, 
too  much,  over  the  little  ones ; efpecially 
in  a confined  fty.  If,  however,  they  had  a 
feparate  apartment  affigned  them,  with  an 
entrance  too  fmall  for  the  fatting  fwine  to 
follow  them,  this  difadvantage  would  be  ia 
a great  meafure  remedied. 

In  this  diftrid*,  I faw  a patting  stt, 
in  a moft  admirable  fituation  : by  the  brink, 
of  a ftream  ; which  runs,  on  the  dog  kennel 
plan,  through  the  yard  of  the  fty. 

The  fty  is  a feparate  building,  fubftantia! 
and  commodious ; the  entire  fite  fhelving, 
from  the  gangway  behind  the  troughs,  down 
to  the  brook  ; .in  which  the  hogs,  in  warm 
weather,  delight  to  bathe  themfelves ; clean- 
linefs  is  a neceflary  confequence.  A difaj- 
vantage  is  that  of  fome  part  of  the  fulliage 
being  carried  away  by  the  ftream  +. 

G g 4 GENERAL 

* At  Fjsherwick,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  or 
Donegal. 

f In  a fitaation,  however,  like  this,  where  the 
llream  empties  into  fijb  polls,  no  eventual  lofi  may 
cnfue. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

O N T H E 

IMPROVEMENT 

\ 

O F 

LIVESTOCK. 

• • t * • 

VIEWING  THE  LIVESTOCK  of  the 
kingdom  at  large,  every  fpecies,  and  almofl: 
every  breed,  is  capable  of  very  great  improve- 
ment. 

Except  what  has  been  done  in  this  diftridt, 
with  refpedt  to  cart  horfes,  longhorned  cattle, 
and  longwooled  (heep ; in  Yorkshire,  with 
refped  to  cattle  and  Iheep ; and  in  Lincoln- 
. ‘ Ihire, 
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{hire,  with  refpedt  to  fheep  and  horfes ; the 
dock  of  the  ifland  may  befaid  to  lie  in  a (late 
of  negled,  and  to  call  loudly  for  improve- 
ment. 

Therefore,  to  attempt,  while  in  the  grand 
fcene  of  improvement,  and  while  the  fubjedt 
is  freih  in  the  memory,  to  afcertain  the  mod 
fuitable  means,  and  to  enumerate  the  more 
evident  effects,  cannot  be  foreign  to  the 
prefent  undertaking.  t ' 

In  a state  of  cultivation,  the  produce 
of  a given  country  is  applied,  as  much  as  may 
be,  to  the  ufes  or  abufes  of  the  human  fpecies 
poJfffi'Z  that  country.  The  three  kingdoms 
of  nature,  fo  far  as  they  are  controulable  by 
human  art,  are  rendered  fubferVient  to  the 
fpecies.  The  native  animals  and  vegetables, 
not  conducive  to  human  purpofes,  are  extir- 
pated (or  ought  to  be),  as  far  as  in  their  na- 
ture and  human  indullry  they  are  capable  of 
.being  extirpated,  and  fuch,  whether  native 
or  exotic,  as  are  adapted  to  the  various  pur- 
pofes of' mankind,  are  propagated. 

In  the  choice  of  thefe  productions,  there 
are  general  rules  obfervable  : they  ought  to 
be  adapted  to  the  climatcre  and  soil,  to 
fhe  state  of  society,  and  to  the  efta- 

blilhed 
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blifhed  customs  and  manners  of  the  given 
country. 

In  this  ifland,  it  is  cuftomary  to  eat  both 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  to  go  clothed, 
to  ride  on  horfeback  and  in  carriages,  and  to 
carry  on  hufbandry,  manufactures,  trade,  and 
commerce. 

The  fpecies  of  animals  propagated,  at 
prefent,  in  this  country,  for  the  purpofe  of 
furnifhing  the  requifite  animal  productions, ' 
are  principally  four : 

Horfes, 

Cattle, 

Sheep, 

Swine. 

The  purpofes  for  which  thefe  four  fpecies 
of  domeftic  animals  are  feverally  propagated, 
in  this  country,  are  thefe  : 

Horses  for  the  faddle,  for  carriages,  and 
for  other  purpofes  of  draft,  in  manufactures 
and  trade  ; and,  at  prefent,  in  the  works  of 
hufbandry. 

Cattle  for  draft ; and  for  animal  food,  as 
beef,  and  dairy  produce. 

Sheep  for  a material  of  clothing  and  ma- 
nufacture ; and  for  animal  food  ; as  well  as 
for  meliorating  the  foil,  in  a manner  which, 

1 / 

perhaps. 
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perhaps , no  other  domeftic  animal,  of  this 
country,  is  capable  of  effecting  *. 

Swine  (with rabbits,  poultry,  &c.),  forth© 
purpofe  of  food  only. 

The  species  of  liveftock,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  propagated,  being 
alcertained,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine, 
next,  the  means  of  improvement. 

s 

One  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  of  IMPROVE- 
MENT, common  to  the  four  fpecies,  is  evi- 
dent. 

The  ifland  being  limited  in  extent,  tho 
quantity  of  vegetable  produce,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  cultivation,  is  given  ; and  the  greater 
quantity  of  profitable  animals  the  fuperlluous 
part  of  this  produce,  after  the  appetites  of  the 
prefent  inhabitants  are  fufficed  with  vegetable 
food,  can  be  made  to  fupport,  and  fit  for  their 

feveral 

* It  is  unneceffary  to  fay  that  manure,  though 
collctted  in  different  ways,  is  a produce  common  to  the 
four  fpecies : its  quality,  perhaps,  depending  more  on  the 
food  confumed,  than  on  the  fpecies  of  animal  through 
wliich  it  paffes : neverthelefs,  it  is  probable,  famething 
depends  on  the  animal.  The  effefts  of  the  vifeera  of 
different  animals,  on  the  vegetable  fubftances  which  pafs 
through  them,  is  a fubjedt  on  which  the  chemical  art 
plight  be  well  employed;  but  which,  probably,  will 
never  be  profitably  invefligated,  without  the  aid  of  a 
Public  institution. 
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feveral  purpofes,  the  more  plentiful  thefe  ani- 
mals will  become  : confequently,  the  greater 
number  of  inhabitants  may  be  fupplied,  at 
home ; or  the  better  opportunity  will  be  af- 
forded of  furnifhing  our  neighbours,  either 
with  animal  or  vegetable  productions,  as 
their  wants  may  require. 

To  come  at  the  minutiae  of  improve- 
ment, it  will  be  proper  to  examine  each 
fpecies  feparately. 

The  horse  being  refufed  as  an  article  of 
human  food  (of  European  cuftoms  the  fecond 
in  abfurdity),  his  perfection  confifts,  folely, 
in  Jlrcngth  and  activity ; with  fuch  a conftitu- 
tion  as  will  enable  him,  agreeably  to  the  ge- 
neral principle,  to  fupport  his  ftrength  and 
activity,  with  the  fmalleft  expenditure,  pof- 
fibie,  of  vegetable  food. 

Fafhion,  indeed,  requires  beauty  of  form  ; 
and  even  the  utility  of  form  varies  with  the  par- 
ticular purpofe  for  which  he  is  intended.  For 
though  a hunter  and  a dray  horfe  both  of  them 
require  ftrength  and  aftivity;  yet  they  require 
them  in  different  proportions,  and,  perhaps, 
in  different  parts. 

Flence,  in  this  fpecies  of  animal,  the  utility 
of  form  depends,  minutially,  on  the  inten- 
tion ; 
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tion : flrength  and  activity,  with  a good  con- 
llitution,  being  the  effential  properties. 

Swine  being  ufeful  merely  as  an  article  of 
food,  their  perfection  confifls  in  the  fmallnefs 
of  offal ; in  the  goodnefs  of  flefh  ; in  the  qua- 
lity of  fatting,  early  and  quickly on  their 
affedting  herbage,  efpecially  fuch  fpecies  as 
other  domeftic  animals  refufe  *;  and  in  having 
fuch  a conftitution  as  enables  them  to  con- 
vert the  vegetable  produce,  they  confume,  to 
the  belt  advantage. 

Sheep.  The  grand  purpofe  of  fheep, 
viewed  in  this  general  light,  is  evidently  that 
of  producing  a material  of  clothing,  and  art 
article  of  commerce,  which  no  other  fpecies 
of  animal  can  fupply. 

It  has  been  fhewn  above,  that,  in  the  pre- 
fent  Hate  of  fociety  and  commerce  in  Britain, 
wools  of  various  degrees  of  length  and  fine- 
rtefs  are  requifite ; and  that  they  require  va- 
rious foils  and  fituations,  and  various  breeds 
of  fheep,  to  produce  them. 

Thus, 

* I fpeak  of  fwine,  as  a fpecies  of  livertock  in  buf* 
tandry , merely  ; and  leave  it  to  thofe,  whom  it  may 
concern,  to  make  a proper  choice  of  them,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  manufaSlure:  in  which  green  herbage  makes 
no  part  of  their  fultenancc. 
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Thus,  long  wool,  fit  for  the  Norwich  ma- 
nufactures, could  not,  I belieVe,  be.  grown  orl 
the  Ryelands  of  Herefordlhire  ; nor  fine 
wool,  fit  for  the  Wiltfhire  cloths,  on  the 
marlhes  of  Lincolnfhire.  It  is  ftill  more  evi- 
dent, that  wool  a foot  long,  could  not 
be  grown  on  the  Ryeland  breed  of  fheep, 
though  they  were  paftured  on  the  marfhes 
of  Lincolnfhire  ; nor  wool  an  inch  long,  on 
the  Lincolnlhire  breed,  though  they  were 
kept  on  the  Ryeland  hills  *. 

The  fad  appears  to  be,  fomething  depends 
on  climature  and  foil , much  on  breed ; for  al- 
though the  various  breeds  of  fheep,  now  in 
propagation,  may  be,  in  nature,  the  fame fpeciesy 
being  what  naturalifls  term  varieties  ■f', — pro- 
duced 


* I wifh  to  have  it  underliood,  that,  by  the  Ryeland 
hills  (which  are  by  no  means  well  determined)  I mean 
a light,  dry,  nvarnt,  upland  foil  and  fit  nation. 

f I confefs,  however,  that  I am  here  fpeaking  the 
language  of  naturalists,  rather  than  the  didlates  of 
my  own  experience  : indeed,  whether,  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  varieties  are  altogether  accidtntal  or  arti~ 
fetal,  or  whether  there  are  not,  or  have  been  originally* 
natural fubdivifans  of -species,  would,  with  refpeft  to 
domesticated  animals,  be  now  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, and  is  not  eflential  to  the  prefent  difeuffion. 
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duced  by  climature,  foil,  accident,  and  art^ 
under  the  guidance  of  reafon  or  fafhion, 
during  a fucceflion  of  centuries ; and  although 
the  three  firft  might,  in  a length  of  time, 
make  a material  alteration  in  the  various  forts  ; 
yet  they  never  could,  by  the  general  law  of 
accident,  be  able  to  complete  the  reverfion  of  the 
two  forts  abovementioned.  Even  with  the 
afliftance  of  art  it  might  take  fome  centuries 
to  accomplifh  it. 

Hence,  to  attempt  any  material  change,  in 
the  prefent  breeds  of  fheep,  would  be  impru- 
dence in  the  extreme.  > 

We  have,  at  prefent,  through  time  and  the 
induftry  of  our  anceflors,  various  breeds ; 
fome  of  them  adapted,  though  not  perfectly, 
yet  in  a very  confiderable  degree,  to  the  foils 
they  are  upon,  and  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  wanted : and  all  we  have  to  do  , 
is,  to  feledt  fuch  of  them  as  are  more  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  purpofes  required, 
and  to  the  feveral  foils  and  climatures  of  this 
ifland ; and,  having  done  this,  to  endeavour 

to  COMPLETE  THE  IMPROVEMENT  of  thefe 

feleft  breeds  : the  general  diftinguilhments 
of  which  have  been  already  given. 

In 
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In  practice,  the  leading  principle,  orl 
which  every  individual  ought  to  condudt  his 
improvement  of  this  fpecies  of  liveftock  is> 
evidently,  that  of  adapting  his  treed  to  his 
climature,  foil,  and  fyjlem  of  management.  ■ 

His  firft  bufinefs  is  to  gain  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  feveral  fuperior  breeds  of  the 
ifland  j and  the  next  to  examine  whether,  of 
not,  the  eftablifhed  ftock  of  the  country,  he 
is  fixed  in,  is  bell  adapted  to  his  purpofe  : if 
not,  and  a decided  preference  appear  in  fa- 
vour of  fome  other  breed,  he  has  no  more  to 
do  than  to  introduce  it. 

But  if,  on  mature  examination,  he  findj  as 
he  mod  probably  will,  that  the  eftablifhed 
breed  of  the  country  is,  in  its  general  nature, 
moft  fuitable  to  his  end,  his  next  bufinefs  is 
to  obtain  a general  knowledge  of  the  fuperior 
flocks  it  contains,  and  from  thefe  to  feledt 
the  fuperior  individuals : fo  far,  I mean,  as 
he  can  feledt  them  fairly  and  prudently. 

The  firft  ftep  is  to  felect  females  ; and, 
in  doing  this,  to  be  more  anxious  about  th« 
quality , than  the  number t 
The  feledtion  of  females  being  efiedted, 
their  imperfections  are  to  be  afcertained  : 

and 
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and  this  effected,  the  next  ftep  is  to  procure, 
if  poffible,  wherever  he  may  be  found,  the 
male  beft  qualified  to  correfl  thefe  imper- 
fections ; and,  in  the  choice  of  him,  to  pay 
more  regard  to  his  parentage,  and  the  ftock  he 
has  got,  than  to  any  other  qualification* 

The  foundation  being  thus  laid,  the  means 
of  carrying  up  the  fuperftruCture  are  evidently 
thofe  of  breeding  inandin,  and  fele&ing* 
\vith  judgement,  the  fuperior  individuals  pro- 
duced ; having  ever  in  view  the  idea  of  per- 
fedtioil. 

The  perfection  of  fheep,  therefore,  be- 
comes a fit  fubjeft  of  difcuflion.  It  varies,  of 
couife,  whh  the  breed  to  be  improved. 

With  refpeCt  to  wool,  it  confifts  in  its  being 
adapted,  not  to  the  given  soil,  and  fyftem  of 
management,  only;  but,  perhaps,  to  the 
given  climature  : otherwife,  if  we  may 
teafon  from  analogy,  the  improver  appears  to 
be  fetting  himfelf  againft  nature ; a powerful 
Opponent* 

The  coats  of  furred  animals,  in  general,  are 
fuller  in  winter  than  in  fummer;  and  the 
Coat  of  a horfe,  kept  abroad  during  winter, 
is  thicker,  and  appears  longer,  than  that  of  the 
fame  horfe  would  be,  if  kept  in  a warm  liable, 

Vol.  I.  HU  during 
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during  the  fame  feafon.  But  whether  the 
coats  of  fheep  are  influenced  by  the  fame  law 
of  nature,  as  thofe  of  other  furred  animals, 
may  not  yet  be  determined ; but  probably 
remains  an  important  fubjedt  of  inveftigation. 

With  refpedt  to  car  cafe,  the  perfedtion  of 
fheep  has  been  already  intimated.  It  varies 
with  the  intention  ; as  whether  it  be  food 
merely,  on  a genial  foil,  or  melioration  of  the 
foil,  as  well  as  food ; or  food  folely,  in  an 
inclement  fituation.  But,  for  thefe  different 
purpofes,  fome  difference  in  ftature  and  dif- 
pofition  is  the  only  requifite  difference  of 
earcafe. 

In  every  fituation,  a lightnefs  of  offal,  a firm - 
nej's  of  fieJJo,  a Jlrength  of  confiitution , and  a ufe~ 
fulnefs  of  form,  are  requifite. 

The  laft,  the  utility  of  form,  is  the 
Olily  one  which  requires  to  be  noticed  in  this 
place. 

The  prevailing  imperfection  of  the  form  of 
fheep,  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  is  a deficiency 
of  the  fore  quarters:  a part  which,  in  the 
modern  breed  of  this  diftridt,  is,  in  the  light 
of  pofitive  utility  of  form,  evidently  over- 
loaded : but,  confidering  this  breed  as  ca- 
pable of  corredtingjhe  other  breeds  of  long- 
wooled  fheep  in  that  part,  its  individuals  may 

be 
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be  faid  to  be  at  prefent  of  a moll  ufeful  mold. 
Whenever  they  have  accomplifhed  the  re- 
'quifite  reform,  it  will,  I am  clearly  of  opi- 
nion, be  right  to  lower  the  fize  of  their  fore 
quarters. 

The  moft  ufeful  form  of  a (heep,  for  the 
shambles,  appears  to  me  to  be  this : the 
ends  equal,  with  a middle  fo  proportioned  to 
them,  that,  when  the  (Keep  is  in  full  flefh,  the 
entire  carcafe  may  take,  as  nearly  as  the  na- 
ture of  a quadruped  will  allow,  the  cylinder 
form  : with  a property  of  laying  on  its  fat  as 
evenly  over  its  back  and  fides  as  the  nature  of 
its  frame  will  admit;  taking,  when  in  a ftate 
of  fatnefs,  the  oval  form : with  a low  Ihort 
forend,  growing  out  of  the  center  of  the  car- 
cafe  ; the  neck  and  head,  with  the  nofe 
(hooting  forward,  forming  a cone  : a form, 
which,  in  my  mind,  is  not  only  the  moft 
ufeful,  but  the  molt  beautiful,  a flieep  can 
take. 

The  rrioft  likely  means  of  promulgating 
a fuperior  breed  of  fheep,  and  of  promoting 
their  adoption,  appears  to  me,  evidently,  to 
be  that  of  dispersing  the  wedders  : fend- 
ing them,  while  young,  into  the  diftridts  for 
which  the  breed  is  calculated  : fliewing  them 
H h a publicly. 
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publicly,  there,  in  open  market : putting 
them  to  grazing,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  of  lhowing  ; and,  when  moderately 
fat,  lhowing  them,  again,  in  the  fame  market : 
having  them  llaughtered,  in  the  place ; and 
lhowing  their  carcafes,  on  the  lhambles,  the 
next  market  day  : not  fo  fat  as  to  turn  men’s 
ftomachs,  but  fat  enough  to  flimulate  their 
appetites,  and  Ihew  them  how  foon  the  llelh 
is  brought  to  fo  delirable  a Hate  : fending 
joints  to  the  leading  men  of  the  diftrift ; to 
let  them  judge  of  it  when  drelfed  : doing  all 
this,  not  as  with  an  intent  of  convincing  men 
by  force ; but,  merely,  by  way  of  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  convincing  them- 
felves. 

If  a breed  of  Ihecp  will  not  bear  this  tell ; 
coolly  and  firmly  tried,  and  repeated ; they 
are  riot,  probably,  fit  to  be  propagated. 

Cattle.  On  all  foils,  and  in  every  fitua- 
tion,  mountains  and  fens  excepted  ; cattle  are 
requifite  in  their  three  capacities  of 
Dairy  llock, 

Beads  of  draft,  and 
Grazing  flock. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper,  before  I pro- 
ceed farther,  to  produce  fome  evidence  that 

they 
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they  are,  in  the  prefent  date  of  agriculture  and 
population,  and  under  the  prefent  cudoms  of 
this  country,  requijite,  as  beasts  of  draft 

IN  HUSBANDRY. 

That  they  are  not,  under  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  necejfary,  in  this  capacity,  at  lead  not 
in  any  great  degree,  is  pretty  evident  in  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  number  worked  at  prefent, 
compared  with  the  number  of  horfes  now  in 
ufe  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
England,  not  more  than  one  fixth  of  the 
work  of  hulbandry  is,  at  prefent,  done  by 
cattle  *. 

But  great  and  intereding  as  the  fubjeft  of 
beads  of  draft  in  hulbandry  undoubtedly  is, 
it  would  be  improper  to  enter  largely  into  it, 
in  this  place.  I have  already  touched  upon 
it,  repeatedly ; and  may,  hereafter,  have  occa-  ' 
lion  to  enter  fully  into  its  difcuflion  : there- 
fore, all  I diall  offer,  at  prefent,  will  be  a date- 
mentofthe  comparative  effects  of  horfes 
and  cattle,  as  beads  of  draft  in  hulbandry, 

H h 3 This 

* This  eftimate  mall  be  received  as,  in  great  mea- 
sure, conjeftural.  It  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  data 
Efficient  for  an  accurate  eltijnate. 
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This  kingdom  contains  (near  enough,  at 
lead,  for  our  prefent  purpofe)  thirty  thoufand 
fquare  miles  of  cultivated  surface. 

Suppofing  the  works  of  hufbandry  to  be 
carried  on  folely  by  horses  ; and  fuppofing 
twenty  horfes  to  be  employed  on  each  fquare 
mile  (or  about  three  to  a hundred  acres),  the 
number  of  horfes,  employed  in  hufbandry, 
v/ould  be  fix  hundred  thoufand  : from  which 
deduft  one  fixth  for  the  proportion  of  cattle 
worked  at  prefent,  there  are,  on  this  ftate-- 
ment,  five  hundred  thoufand  horfes  now  em- 
ployed in  agriculture. 

Admitting  that  each  horfe  works  ten  years, 
the  number  of  farm  horfes  which  die  an- 
nually, in  this  kingdom  alone,  is  fifty  thou- 
fand:. each  of  which  requires  four  years 
keep  before  he  be  fit  for  full  work  * : for 
which  confumption  of  vegetable  produce  he 
returns  not  to  the  community  a fingle  article 

of 

* It  is  true,  that  horfes  are  broke  in  at  three,  fome  at 
twp  years  old ; but  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  indulged, 
in  keep  and  work,  until  they  be  fix : fo  that  the  coll  of 
rearing,  and  fitting  for  fuU  work,  may  be  fafely  laid  at 
four  years  ordinary  keep. 
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of  food,  clothing,  or  commerce  *.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that,  by  the  pra&ice  of  working 
horfes  in  husbandry,  the  community  is  lofing, 
annually,  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  years  keep  of  a growing  horfe  ; which, 
at  the  low  eftimate  of  five  pounds  a year, 
amount  to  a million  of  money  annually. 

On  the  contrary,  fuppofing  the  bufinefs 
of  hulbandry  to  be  done  folely  by  cattle  ; 
and  admitting  that  oxen  may  be  fatted  with 
the  fame  expenditure  of  vegetable  produce, 
as  that  which  old  horfes  require  to  fit  them 
for  full  work  ; and  that,  inftead  of  fifty 
thoufand  horfes  dying,  fifty  thoufand  oxen, 
of  no  more  than  fiftytwo  ftone  each,  were 
flaughtered,  annually ; it  is  evident,  that  a 
quantity  of  beef,  nearly  equal  to  that  which 
the  metropolis  now  confumes,  would  be,  an- 
nually, thrown  into  the  market ; or,  in  other 
words,  a hundred  thoufand  additional  inha- 
bitants might  be  fupplied  with  one  pound  of 
animal  food  a day  each  ; and  this  without 
confuming  one  additional  blade  of  grafs. 

H h 4 Jam 

* Even  his  (kin,  for  economical  purpofes,  is  barely 
worth  the  trouble  of  taking  off. 
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I am  far  from  expedting  that  cattle  will, 
in  a Ihort  fpace  of  time,  become  the  univer- 
fal  beafts  of  draft  in  hufbandry  ; nor  will  I 
contend,  that  under  the  prefent  circumftances 
of  the  ifland,  they  ought , in  ftridt  propriety, 
to  become  fuch  : there  may  he  fome  few  filia- 
tions in  which  horfes  ought,  in  propriety,  to 
be  ufed.  But  I know  that  cattle,  under  pro- 
per management,  and  kept  to  a proper  age, 
are  equal  to  every  work  of  hufbandry,  iq 
moft,  if  not  all,  fituation.s.  And  I am  certain 
that  a much  greater  proportion,  than  there 
is  at  prefent,  might  be  worked  with  con- 
fiderable  advantage,  not  to  the  community 
only,  but  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
lands. 

If  only  one  of  the  fifty  thoufand  carcafes, 
now  loft  annually  to  the  community,  could 
be  reclaimed,  the  faving  would  be  an 
objedt. 

Impreffed  with  thefe  ideas,  I retqrn  to  the 
general  fubjedt. 

On  all  foils,  and  in  every  fituation,  milk 
is  a neceflary  of  life. 

On  all  foils,  and  in  every  fituation,  beef 
is  an  article  of  human  food, 
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On  all  foils,  and  in  every  fituation,  fens 
and  mountains  excepted,  beasts  of  draft 
are  necelfary. 

In  every  culturable  fituation,  the  three  are 
rcquifite : and  they  arc  the  principal  requir 
fites  of  cattle,  in  every  fituation  *, 

Hence,  the  requifite  qualifications  of 
rattle  are  the  fame,  in  every  culturable 
fituation, 

Thefie  qualifications  form  an  interefting 
fubjed  of  enquiry. 

Draft  requires  a cleannefs  of  limb;  a 
depth  of  carcafe ; a thriving  conftitution  ; 
and  a head  unencumbered  with  horns  +. 

Milk 

• Manure,  leather,  and  tallow,  are  the 
infeparable  produttions  of  cattle.  The  quality  of  the 
firft  may  depend,  as  has  been  intimated,  on  the  quality 
of  the  food  confumed.  But  the  quality  of  the  fecond, 
a ncceflary  of  life,  and  the  quantity  of  the  laft,  one  of 
its  greateft  conveniencies,  depend  altogether  on  breed ; 
and,  certainly,  ought  not  to  be  loft  fight  of,  in  the  im- 
proving of  cattle. 

f In  the  ruder  ftages  of  fodety,  horn  ranked 
among  its  firft  conveniencies  : at  prefent,  it  is  little  in 
ufe : even  the  poftman  has,  at  length,  found  a fubftitute 
In  tin. 
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Milk  the  fame  : carcafe  is  requifite  j and 
horns  not  only  ufelefs,  but  dangerous  *. 

Beef  the  fame ; except  a depth  of  carcafe ; 
and  whether,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  in 
this  country,  a lightnefs  of  fore  quarters  is, 
or  is  not,  eligible,  appears  to  be  a matter  of 
doubt 

Upon 

* The  horns  of  cattle  are  dangerous,  not  to  horfe? 
and  the  other  fpecies  of  livcftock  only,  but  to  each 
other  ; more  efpecially  to  cows  in  calf : many  abortions, 

I apprehend,  are  caufed  by  them. 

f The  idea  held  out,  by  modern  improvers,  with 
refpeft  to  cattle,  is,  that  a grazier  ought  to  endea- 
vour, as  much  as  may  be,  to  manufafture  his  mate, 
rials — whether  grafs,  turneps,  or  other  material  of  fat- 
ing,—into  “prime joints  as  rumps,  ribs,  and furlains, 

worth  fourpence  to  fix  pence  a pound ; rather  than  into 
Jhaulder  blades  and  neck  pieces,  worth  not  more,  perhaps, 
than  twqpence  or  threepence. 

Yet  with  refpeft  to  sheep,  a different  language  is 
held  forth  : in  thefe,  legs — the  prime  joints  of  a fhe  -p— 
give  place  to  Jhoulders  and  breajls,  which  are  ftyled 
“ the  poor  man’s  mutton.” 

The  fail  appears  to  be,  that  thefe  arguments  have 
been  contrived,  and  ingenioufly  enough,  to  recommend 
the  modern  breeds  of  cattle  and  iheep  of  Leiceftcrftiire ; 
and  are  not  railed  on  any  general  principle  of  utility, 
either  to  the  grazier  or  the  community ; as  they 
evidently  militate  againft  each  other. 

While  there  remains  a fcarcity  of  “ prime  joints,*1 
and  a fufficient  plenty  of  “ poor  man’s  meat”  in  th$ 

market. 
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Upon  the  whole,  I think,  we  may  fafely 
conclude,  that  all  cattle  ought  to  have 
the  same  points  : the  only  poffible  diffe- 

. rence, 

jnarket,  it  may  be  political  in  the  grazier  (merely  as 
fiich)  whether  of  cattle  orfheep,  to  endeavour  to  throw 
in  prime  joints,  and,  by  that  means,  to  work  up  his 
materials  to  the  bell  advantage. 

But  fuppofing  cattle  and  Iheep,  in  general,  to  be 
got  into  fuch  a form,  and  into  fuch  a Hate  of 
flefh,  as  would  greatly  encreafe  the  number  or 
quantity  of  prime  joints;  and,  in  proportion,  di- 
minilh  the  quantity  of  poor  man’s  meat,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  neither  the  grazier,  nor  the  community 
at  large,  would  profit  by  fuch  an  improvement.  For 
the  price  of  a commodity,  at  market,  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  the  price  of  palatable  joints 
would  be  lowered,  as  the  quantity  were  augmented : 
and  as  the  quantity  of  inferior  meat  were  leffened,  its 
proportionate  price  would  of  courfe  be  encreafed,  fo 
that  the  moll  probable  effedl  of  the  alteration  would  be, 
the  opulent  would  be  relieved,  and  the  poor  diltrefled. 

The  proportion  of  bone,  and  other  offal,  cannot  be 
too  much  lowered ; provided  the  llrength  and  conlli- 
tution  of  the  animal  be  not  injured.  But  until  an  equa- 
lization of  property  take  place,  it  might  be  wrong  to 
attempt  (were  it  poffible)  an  equality  in  the  price  of 
meat. 

This  far,  at  lealt,  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in 
)the  general  light  we  are  now  viewing  cattle  and  iheep, 
preferving  fo  much  of  the  fore  quarters  of  cattle,  or 
encreafing  them  fo  far,  where  they  are  at  prefent  de- 
ficient, as  to  give  them  the  requifite  llrength  in 
draft,  would  be  no  detriment,  either  to  the  landed  in- 
terell,  or  to  the  community:  and  farther  I contend 
pot,  here. 
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rence,  requifite,  being  that  of  size:  and 
this,  foil  and  climature  would  give,  in  a great 
degree. 

In  a lightfoiled  upland  fituation,  the  same 
breed  of  cattle,  which,  on  a deep  ftrong 
foil,  and  genial  climature,  were  lufty  and 
powerful  in  frame,  would  become  compa- 
ratively light  and  aftive.  But  whether  we 
confider  cattle  as  beafts  of  draft,  or  as  graz- 
ing or  dairy  flock,  this  change  would  be 
moft  defirable. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  recommend,  to 
breeders  in  general,  the  adoption  of  one 
univerfal  breed  of  cattle ; but  to  (how  that 
no  inconveniency,  whatever,  would  arife  to 
the  community,  were  the  various  breeds  of 
this  kingdom,  at  leaft,  reduced  to  one.  Nor, 
after  the  change  were  effected,  would  there, 
I apprehend,  any  inconveniency  accrue  tq 
individuals. 

At  prefent,  however,  we  have  feveral  va- 
luable breeds  of  cattle,  in  the  ifland  : and, 
in  the  diftri&s  in  which  thefe  fuperior  breeds 
are  eftablifhed,  it  would,  I am  clearly  of 
opinion,  be  more  eligible  to  improve  the 
eftablifhed  breeds,  than  to  introduce  new 


Qiies, 


Never- 
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Neverthelcfs,  there  are  other  didrids  of 
the  ifland,  whofe  prefent  breeds  of  cattle 
are  incapable  of  being  rendered,  in  any 
moderate  length  of  time,  fit  for  the  three 
grand  purpofes  of  cattle. 

In  thefe  didrids,  therefore,  a frefh  breed 
is  requifite ; and  it  certainly  behoves  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  them  to  introduce 
the  moft  perfed  breed  the  ifland  at  pre- 
fent affords,  or  to  raife  a fresh  variety, 
and  reach  ftill  nearer  perfedion. 

To  afcertain  the  perfection  of  cattle, 
in  their  joint  and  feveral  capacities  of 
beads  of  draft,  dairy,  and  grazing  dock,  is 
a matter  of  the  fird  importance  in  rural 
affairs.  But  the  fubjed  having  never,  per- 
haps, been  agitated,  no  man  may,  at  prefent, 
be  equal  to  it : it  is,  however,  a fubjed  to 
which  I have  paid  more  than  common  atten- 
tion ; and  I will  here  fet  down  what  I con- 
ceive, at  prefenty  to  be  the  mod  defirable 
qualities  of  cattle,  viewed  generally,  in  their 
three  capacities.  The  fketch  may,  at 
lead,  throw  fome  light  upon  the  fubjed; 
and  may  be  ferviceable  to  thofe,  who  fhall 
have  occalion  to  think  upon  it,  in  pradice. 

The 
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The  head  fmall  and  clean,  to  leflen  the 
quantity  of  offal,  and  to  give  a livclinefs  of 
difpofition ; and  hornlefs,  for  convefciency  in 
draft,  and  for  general  fafety  ; with  the  nof- 
trils  wider  for  eafe  in  work ; and  the  eye 
bright  and  placid,  to  give  tile  requifite 
quicknefs,  and  docility,  in  the  fafne  in- 
tention. 

The  neck  thin  and  clean,  to  give  light- 
nefs  to  the  forend,  as  well  as  to  lefTen  the 
collar,  and  make  it  fit  clofe  and  eafy  to  the 
animal  in  work  *. 

The  carcafe  large : the  cheft  deep,  and 
the  bofom  broad,  with  the  ribs  Handing  out 
full  from  the  fpine;  to  give  ftrength  of  frame 
and  conftitution,  and  to  admit  of  the  in- 
teftines  being  lodged  within  the  ribs  ; there- 
by giving  freedom  to  a&ivity,  and  beauty  to  * 
the  general  form. 

The  ' 


• The  “ Sfti ft”  is  a point  the  grazier  will  not 
readily  give  np.  I wilh  that  the  fhonlder,  as  ever f 
ether  part,  Ihould  be  mellow,  in  moderate  condition, 
and  well  covered  in  a ftate  of  fat  nefs.  Bat  the  large 
Bundles  of  fat,  which  fome  individuals,  of  fome 
breeds,  form  between  the  fhoulder  and  the  neck,  are, 
when  cattle  are  full  of  flclh,  as  working  cattle  ought  t» 
be,  inconvenient  in  draft. 
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The  fhoulders  light  of  bone,  and  rounded 
off  at  the  lower  point,  that  the  collar  may 
lie  eafy  ; but  broad,  to  give  ftrength ; and 
well  covered  with  flefh,for  the  greater  eafe  of 
draft ; as  well  as  to  furnilh  a defired  point 
of  fatting  cattle. 

The  back,  throughout,  wide  and  levels 
as  a receptacle  of  beef ; the  fpine  being 
ftraight  from  the  withers  to  the  tail,  to  pleafo 
the  eye,  and  perhaps  to  give  a due  proportion 
and  arrangement  of  parts. 

The  quarters  long,  lying  up  high,  and 
Handing  wide  at  the  nache,  to  give  fize 
to  the  prime  joints,  and  fymmetry  to  the 
form. 

The  thighs  thin,  and  Handing  narrow  at 
the  roundbone,  to  give  fafety  to  the  dam, 
and  a&ivity  to  her  produce ; and,  perhaps , 
for  various  other  reafons. 

The  udder  large  when  full,  but  loofe  and 
thin  when  empty,  that  it  may  contain  the 
greater  quantity  of  milk ; with  large  “ dug 
veins”  to  fill  it;  and  with  long  elafiic  teats, 
for  the  greater  eafe  in  drawing  it  off. 

The  legs  (below  the  knee  and  hock) 
ftraight,  and  of  a middle  length : their  bone,. 

in 
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in  general,  light  and  clean  from  flefhinefs, 
to  leflen  the  quantity  of  offal ; but  with  the 
joints  and  finews  of  a moderate  fize,  for  the 
purpofes-  of  ftrength  and  adtivify.- 

The  flefh  mellow,  in  the  ftate  of  flefhinefs,’ 
aiid  firm,  in  the  ftate  of  fatnefs ; thefe  being, 
I apprehend,  the  beft  triterions  of  the  flefh 
of  cattle  : the  back  and  fides  being  covered, 
in  either  ftate,  as  evenly  as  the  carcafe  of  this 
fpecie3  of  animal  is  capable  of  being  covered/ 
to  give  as  even  a diftribution  as  poflible,  of 
flefh  and  fat ; with  a proportional  quantity 
of  the  latter,  on  the  infide,  to  enable  men 
to  gratify  their  fight,  while  they  are  gratify- 
ing their  appetites,  with  that  laid  on  with- 
out, and,  perhaps,  to  endeavour  to  lefl'en 
the  prefent  import  of  foreign  tallow,-* 
apparently,  enormous  and  inordinate. 

The  hide  mellow,  and  of  a middle  thick* 
nefs;  this  appearing  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  beft : but  the  proper  thicknefs  of  the 
hide  is,  perhaps,  lefs  underftood  than  an^ 
other  property  belonging  to  cattle.  Breeders, 
dairymen,  arable  farmers,  and  graziers,  dif* 
fer  much  in  their  opinions  refpecting  it  j 
and  the  leatherfeller,  perhaps,  has 'not  yeC 
been  confultcd. 

The 
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The  colour, — any  which  can  be  joined  with 
the  foregoing  qualifications ; it  being,  per- 
haps, of  little,  if  any  effential  import.  If  I 
had  the  choice  of  it,  it  fiiould  be  white,  or 
nearly  approaching  that  colour. 

The  conftitution  free  from  hereditary  dif- 
orders,  and  inheriting  the  property  of  bardi- 
nefsy  whether  by  this  term  be  underftood,  a 
fuperior  faculty  of  bearing  hard  weather,  hard 
fare,  or  hard  work  ; as  well  as  that  of  milking 
well  on  good  keep,  while  milk  is  drawn,  and 
of  fatting  quickly,  and  at  an  early  age,  when 
milk  is  not  required. 

There  are  feveral  breeds  of  cattle  in  die 
ifland,  which  come  fo  near  this  defeription, 

' that,  with  attention  and  perfeverance,  they 
might,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  be  brought 
perhaps  fufficiently  near  perfe&ion ; except 
with  refpedt  to  horns. 

Thefe  are  the  breeds  of  Herefordfliire, 
Gloucefterihire,  and  South  Wales,  middle- 
horned breeds  ; the  fhort  and  middlehorned 
breeds  of  Yorklhire;  the  Suffex,  a middle- 
horned breed  ; with  thofe  of  Devonfhire  and 
Somerfetfhire,  of  die  middle  call  of  horn,  but 
fomewhat  long. 

Vol.I.  I i In 
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In  yoke,  in  which  the  breeds  here  enu- 
merated are  ftill  chiefly  worked,  horns  are  ins 
a degree  neceflary^ 

But,  in  harness,  in  which  cattle  in  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom  are  now  beginning  to- 
be  worked,  and  in  which,  only,  they  ate, 
equal  to  every  department  of  hufbandry,  even, 
the  middle  horns  are  extremely  inconvenient,, 
and  in  a degree  dangerous  (I  fpeak  from  fuf- 
ficient  experience),  and  have,  indifputably, 
done  more,  than  any  other  cireumftance,  to- 
ward preventing  cattle  from  being  ufed,  in, 
common,  as  beails  of  drafc.in  hufbandry. 

Wherever  the  long  horn  prevails,  as  it 
does  on  a very  confiderable  part  of  the  bell, 
lands  of  this  kingdom,  catde  may  be  faid  to, 
be  incapacitated  as  beads  of  draft ; and,  if; 
no  expedient  can  be  hit  upon  to  prevent,  or  cheeky 
its  growth,  it  becomes  indifputably  neceflary, 
to  the  PERFECTION  OF  ENGLISH  AGRICUL- 
TURE, to  extirpate  the  longhorned  breed  o£ 
cattle. 

Wherever  the  breed  requires  to  be  changed,: 
whether  from  the  longhomed,  or  any  other, 
ijnperfed  breed,,  common  prudence  didates, 
that  the  mojl  perfeS  breed  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced ; 
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duced  : and,  ofcourfe,  in  my  idea,  a horn- 
less breed,  of the  foregoing  defcription. 

Homs,  it  is  true,  are  natural  to  cattle  : the 
buffalo,  in  a Hate  of  nature,  requires  them  ; 
they  are  his  only  defence.  But,  in  a ftate  of 
.cultivation,  horns  are  as  ufelefs  to  cattle,  as 
they  would  be  to  horfes ; and  who,  of  two 
breeds  of  horfes,  one  with  horns,  the  other 
without  fuch  an  encumbrance,  would  chufe 
the  horned  breed  ? What  farmer,  with  his 
wits  about  him,  would  work  a longhorned 
horfe  ? a horfe  with  large  heavy  horns,  a yard 
or  more  long,  hanging  down  below  his  mouth, 
fo  as  to  prevent  his  coming  either  at  the  rack 
or  manger,  or  Handing  out  from  his  head,  fo 
as  to  prevent  his  keeper’s  coming  within  reach 
of  it,  with  lafety  ? while  there  were  others, 
without  this  encumbrance,  to  be  had  at  the 
fame  coft  ? 

Horns  are  natural  to  fheep  ; but,  although 
they  are  not  materially  injurious  in  a ftate  of 
(cultivation,  our  anceftors  have  thought  fit  to 
eftablifh  breeds  of  fheep  without  them  : and 
no  inconveniency,  whatever,  appears  to  arife 
from  the  change. 

The  pratticablenefs  of  producing  cattlq 
without  horns  is  out  of  difpute  : there  are 
J i 2 already. 
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already,  in  this  ifland,  three  or  four  diftindt 
breeds  of  hornlcfs  cattle  ; or  rather  breeds  of 
cattle,  many  individuals  of  which  are  horn- 
lefs,  from  which,  properly  chofen,  a breed 
free  from  horns  .might,  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
duced. 

Thefe  breeds  are  the  old  Ihorthorned  breed 
of  Yorkfhire  ; the  Suffolk  breed  a breed  in 
Nottinghamfliire,  propagated  chiefly  by  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Scdley,  probably  a variety  of 
the  Yorkfhire  breed  ; and  the  breeds  of 
Scotland  ; alL  of  which,  I believe,  produce 
occafionally  hornlefs  individuals.  The  gal- 
loways fend  out  a breed,  almofl:  wholly  with- 
out horns,  and  feme  of  them  of  a good  fize. 

For  ftrong  and  middiefoiled  diftricts,  there 
are  individuals  of  the  Yorkshire  breed, 
nearly  perfect;  cfpecially  for  the  purpofes 
of  Milk  and  draft : as  grazing  flock,  the  quality 
of  their  flefli  may  require  fome  improve- 
ment*. 

For 


* Seine  of  the  Galloway  cattle  are  not  deficient 
in  the  quality  of  their  fiefh.  That  of  the  Notting.  , 
HA msh i RE  breed  has  not  fallen  fufficiently  under  my 
notice  to  fpeak  of  its  quality.  That  of  the  Sup  foie 
breed  is  well  known  to  be  of  a good  quality. 
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For  lighter  lands,  there  may  be  fuperior  in- 
dividuals of  the  Suffolk  breed,  in  their 
prefent  date,  fufficiently  perfect,  for  a bafis 
at  lead.  This  breed  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced, as  beads  of  draft,  in  Norfolk ; and 
(I  fpeak  from  fufficient  authority)  with  fni- 
gularly  good  effedt. 

I have  digeded  my  ideas,  on  this  fubjedt, 
with  greater  folicitude,  as  I am  clearly  of 
opinion,  that,  Ihould  agriculture  be  carried 
on,  for  a length  of  time,  with  the  fpirit,  and 
on  the  principles,  it  is  at  prefent  purfued,  a 
breed  of  cattle,  anfvvering  nearly,  if  not 
exadtly,  the  foregoing  defcription,  will,  in 
the  nature  of  human  affairs,  become  preva-  - 
lent,  if  not  common  to  the  kingdom  ; and  I 
am  of  opinion,  equally  devoid  of  doubt,  that, 
wherever  a change  of  breed  is  requifite,  not  a 
feafon  fhould  be  let  flip,  before  a change, 
which  promifes  fo  much  benefit  to  agricul- 
ture, and  the  community  at  large,  be  begun. 

In  this  country,  where  the  working  of 
cattle  may  be  faid  to  havf  gained  a footing 
among  leading  men  ; where  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  longhorned  breed  is,  of 
fourfe,  feverely  experienced;  and  where  the 
I i 3 art 
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art  of  breeding  is  well  underflood  ; there  i4 
a fair  opportunity  for  genius  and  enterpriz® 
to  exert  themfelves,  with  good  effeft  ; and, 
it  is  needlefs  to  tell  the  breeders  of  this  dif- 
tri£t,  that  he  who  fets  about  it,  firft,  with 
judgement  and  fpirit,  has  the  faireft  chance 
ef  profiting  by  the  change. 

The  means  of  improvement  fcarcely  need 
to  be  detailed.  The  firft  ftep,  whether  m 
producing  a frefli  breed,  or  in  improving  one* 
in  a ftate  of  negledt,  is  to  felecl  females ; and, 
their  imperfections  being  duly  afeertained,  to* 
endeavour  to  correct  them  by  a well  chofer* 
male  ; continuing  to  breed,  on  the  principles' 
already  repeated,  with  this  felecftion ; which- 
cannot,  therefore,  be  Blade  with  too  great 
circumfpeftion. 

The  means  of  publifhing  and  difieminating 
a fuperior  breed  of  cattle,  appear  to  be  thofe 
of  fhowing  the  oxen  in  harnefs,  and  the 
cows  in  'full  milk,  and  both  in  a ftate  of  fat- 
nefs,  wherever  there  appears  a profpedl  of  in- 
troducing them  ; and  letting  the  bulls  by  the 
feafon,  or  as  flallions  by  the  leap. 

The  advantages  to  be  expe&ed  from' a 
general  imrrovement,  of  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  liveftock,  in  thefe  kingdoms,  will  re- 
quire 
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quire  to  be  examined,  in  a threefold  light,— 
as  it  would  affedt 

The  improver, 

The  diflridt,  and 
The  community. 

To  the  improver,  provided  he  were  to  adt 
prudently  on  proper  principles,  the  advantage 
would  be,  in  a degree,  certain.  The  ordi- 
nary hazard,  incident  to  breeding,  might  be 
fomewhat  encreafed,  at  the  outfet,  by  the 
extra  cod  of  the  firfl  flock ; but  fo  it  is  in 
buying  Valuable  horfes  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  up,  or  prime  bullocks  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  grazing. 

Befide  the  inflances  which  this  diflridl  af- 
fords, almofl  every  other  furnifhes  evidences, 
which  tend  to  prove  the  advantages  arifing 
to  individuals,  from  the  improvement  of  live- 
flock:  even  a Angle  male,  purchafed  perhaps 
by  accident,  has  been  known  to  be  highly 
advantageous,  in  improving  the  Value  of  a 
man’s  flock,  and,  of  courfe,  in  encreafing  the 
amount  of  his  profits  *. 

The 

* This  diftrift  affords  an  inftanc*.  Mr.  Laking 
Of  Hall  End,  near  the  banks  off  the  Anker,  owed  his  fu- 
perior  breed  of  cattle  to  a bull  which  he  bought  inci- 
dentally 
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The  truth  is  (though  men  in  general  do 
not  appear  to  be  fufficiently  aware  cf  it) — in 
a ftate  of  property,  every  man’s  pofieffion  is 
limited  : each  man  occupies  fo  many  acres, 
and  no  more  : confequently,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  oi  agriculture,  he  can  produce  no  more 
than  a certain  quantity  of  vegetable  food  for 
flock  ; or,  in  other  words,  his  farm  does, 
under  his  prefent  management,  produce  only 
a certain  quantity  of  herbage : and  it  is,  of 
courfe,  a thing  of  importance  to  him,  whether 
this  herbage  be  applied  to  a profitable  or  an 
unprofitable  purpofe ; whether  it  be  fent  to  a 
good  or  a bad  market. 

He  is  well  aware  of  the  advantage  of  felling 
his  wheat  at  fix  fhiliings  a bufliel,  inllead  of 
four ; and  the  fame,  or  a greater  proportional 
advantage,  indilputably  depends,  on  whether 
he  expend  his  herbage  on  fuperior,  or  in- 
ferior, breeds  of  fteck. 

This  advantage,  alone,  is  a lufficient  mo- 
tive to  improvement : but  when  that  of  efta- 

biifhing 

dentally  at  an  extraordinary  price  (at  the  time  he  pur- 
chafcd  him),  but  which  he  acknowledges  was  the 
cheapeft  he  ever  purchafed.  From  a cow,  his  de- 
fcer.dant,  and  a bull  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  the  celebrated 
show  ox  (Qiov.  n fame  years  ago  in  London)  was  bred. 
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blifhing  a fuperior  breed  ; and  of  profiting 
by  letting  out  the  males,  and  perhaps  by 
felling  inferior  females  at  high  prices,  are 
added,  the  inducement  becomes  Hill  ftronger : 
and  it  ought,  in  every  cafe,  to  be  remembered 
that  he  who  fets  out,  firft,  has  the  higheft 
chance  of  profiting  by  the  improvement. 

If  the  root  be  judicioufly  chofen,  and  the 
leading  branch  be  preferved,  nothing  but 
perfeverance  is  wanted,  to  bring  home  profit 
and  honor  to  the  improver  *. 

The  advantages  arifing  to  the  district 
of  improvement  are  evident,  in  this  diftridt. 
The  fums  of  money,  which  are  annually 
drawn  into  it,  have  been  mentioned ; and  to 
- this 

* This  di  drift  fiitnlfhes  leflons  to  impeovep.s:  Mr. 
Webster,  tempted  by  high  prices,  parted  with  hi* 
leading  flock,  and  loft  his  breed.  Mr.  Bakewell, 
Mr.  Princep,  and  Mr.  Fowler  (until  lately),  by 
keeping  their  beft  flock  in  their  own  hands,  have,  re- 
fpeftively,  improved  their  breeds. 

Even  DisTRiCTsappear  to  be  influenced  by  the  fame 
prinsiple.  Westmoreland,  *'  by  felling  any  thing  for 
money,”  has  loft  that  breed  which  Leicestershire, 
“ by  giving  any  money  for  a good  tiling,”  has  raifed 
as  high,  perhaps,  as,  in  its  nature,  it  is  capable  of  being 
improved.  And,  under  the  fame  mifeonduft,  Cr  aven, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  is  now  playing  the  loiing  game. 
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this  advantage  muft  be  added,  that  arifing 
front  the  improvement  of  flock  within  the 

diftrift. 

Yorkfhire,  too,  affords  inftances  of  this 
advantage.  The  introduction  of  even  one 
male  horfe  drew,  perhaps,  feveral  thoufand 
pounds  into  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  which, 
otherwife,  it  would  not  have  received ; 
and  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  of  the 
Vale,  has  been  calculated  at  feveral  fhillinsrs 
an  acre,  on  the  lands  it  contains. 

Tthis,  indeed,  will  ever  be,  eventually,  the 
refult  of  improvement  ; and  it  certainly  con- 
cerns men  of  landed  property  to  promote,  by  > 

every  prudent  means,  the  improvement  of 
liveflock,  in  the  diflrifts  in  which  their  eftates 
are  fituated. 

In  Yorkfhire,  there  are  bull  shows  : not- 
for  the  purpofe  of  felling  or  letting ; but  for 
obtaining  a prize  medal,  or  other  reward,  tq 
him  who  can  produce  the  befl. 

Rewards  of  this  kind  are  highly  laudable  ; 
but  the  prize  ought  not  to  be  to  him  who 
produces , but  who  breeds,  the  befl.  In  the 

former 
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former  cafe  it  may  be  bought ; but  in  the 
latter  a degree  of  merit  mud;  obtain  it. 

Another  laudable  example  which  I met 
with  in  the  fame  fcene  of  improvement, 
was  that  of  a gentleman  keeping  a bull, 
of  a fuperior  breed,  for  the  ufe  of  his 
tenants : an  example  which  every  landed 
gentleman,  whofe  eftate  lies  round  his  rc- 
fidence,  might  well  copy.  For  although, 
in  the  firft  inftnnce,  occupiers,  as  they 
ought,  have  the  profits  of  improvement, 
they  reft,  eventually,  with  the  owners  of 
eftates. 

The  advantages  expectant  to  the  commu- 
nity, from  a general  improvement,  in  the 
feveral  breeds  of  liveftock,  is  evidently  that 
of  general  plenty.  For,  the  ifland  being  li- 
mited in  extent,  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
produce,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  cultivation, 
is  given  ; and  the  greater  quantity  ot  profit- 
able animals,  the  fupetiluous  part  of  this 
produce,  after  the  appetites  of  the  prefent 
inhabitants  are  fufficed  with  vegetable  food, 
can  be  made  to  fupport  and  fit  for  their 
feveral  purpofes,  the  more  plentiful  thefe 
animals  will  become  : — conlequently,  the 

greater 
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greater  number  of  inhabitants  may  be 
fupported  ^t  home,  or  the  greater  op- 
portunity will  be  afforded  of  furnifliing 
other  nations,  as  their  refpe&ive  wants 
may  require,  with  animal  or  vegetable 
productions. 
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